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PREFACE. 

DuBiNG the first seven years of the existence of the Dublin Statistical 
Society, snch of the papers read at its meetings as the Council 
judged deserving of publication were printed each in a separate 
form, and so circulated among: the membei^ and Corresponding 
Societies. This mode of publication, though possessing some 
advantages, has been found very unfavourable to the preservation 
of the papers ; and the Council have therefore determined to publish 
for the future a series of selections from the Proceedings of the 
Society periodically in the form of a Journal, of which the present 
is the first number. 

The Council wish it to be understood that, while they select the 
papers to be published in the Journal from a belief that the matter 
contained in them is worthy of attention, they do not vouch for the 
accuracy of the statistics or the soundness of the reasonings in any 

-f- of those papers, for which their authors alone mu3t be held 

tjo responsible. 
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I. — Report of the Council at the Opening of the Eighth Session of the 

Society. 

[Read, November 20th, 1854.] 

Gentlemen, 

We have much pleasure in congratulating you on the 
favourable auspices under which the eighth session of our Society 
is now opened. 

We have a favourable report to give of the several departments 
of the Society's business entrusted to our care. 

Of the communications read before the Society, vre have, during 
the past session, selected several for publication. One of these was 
by Mr. James Haughton, containing some interesting *' Statistics 
with respect to the progress of the Australian Colonies, since the 
discovery of gold ;" and one by Mr. M'Kenna on the policy of " Part- 
nerships of Limited Liability." This subject is one on which the 
best authorities on law reform are divided in opinion, and which there- 
fore forms a very appropriate topic for consideration and discussion. 

The next paper which we selected for pubHcation was one by 
Mr. William Harvey Pim, " On the importance of Reformatory 
Establishments for Juvenile Delinquents, a subject which has le- 
cently obtained a good deal of attention in England and Scotland, 
and which demands our especial consideration, as the calamities of 
the famine deprived a large portion of the rising population of 
parental protection and support, and have left them in a destitute 
and neglected state, exposed to the temptations of vice and crime. 
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The next paper was hj Dr. Lawson on '* Irish Agricultural 
Statistics." 

The remaining papers that have been published under our 
auspices were by Mr. Cairnes, one of the Barrington Lecturers on 
Political Economy, " On the best means of raising the supplies for 
a War Expenditure," and '* On the Principles of Currency involved 
in the Bank Charter Act of 1844." 

Both these questions are naturally connected with the great con- 
test in which the empire is now engaged. For the last European 
War gave rise to a suspension of cash payments, and to a deprecia- 
tion of the currency, which Sir Robert Peel corrected by his Cur- 
rency Bill of 1819 and his Bank Charter Act of 1844; and it has 
been held by high authority, that the expenses of that war were 
much enhanced by the injudicious system of funding then adopted. 

The trustees of the Barrington Lectures on Political Economy 
continue to confide them to our management, and our proceedings 
with respect to them have been attended with very satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Last winter. Professor Moffett delivered lectures before the 
Literary and Scientific Society of Belturbet the Literary Society of 
of Lurgan, the Mechanics' Institute of Dundalk, and the Literary 
and Scientific Institution of Kilkenny. 

In May, we selected Professor Moffett, Professor William Edward 
Heame, Mr. Caimes, and Mr. Jemison as lecturers for the ensuing 
year. 

Professor Heame delivered a course of lectures before the Wex- 
ford Mechanics' Institute. He was unable to give his second course 
of lectures in Dublin, in consequence of his being selected as Pro- 
fessor of Enghsh Literature in the University of Melbourne, and 
having to proceed at once to Australia. 

Mr. Cairnes is at present giving a course of lectures at the 
Mechanics' Institute of Dublin, and he is to lecture before the 
Mechanics' Institute of Carlow. 

Mr. Jemison is to lecture in Clonmel and in Dublin ; but the 
arrangements with respect to his lectures have not been as yet com- 
pleted. 

Professor Moffett has concluded his courses of lectures before the 
Literary and Scientific Society of Garvagh, the Commissioners of 
the Borough of Trim, and the Mechanics' Institute of Waterford. 

From the various bodies under whose auspices these lectures 
have been given we have received the most satisfactory accounts, 
showing that the lectures have fulfilled the munificent intention oif 
Mr. Barrington, the founder, by disseminating in the various towns 
and villages in Ireland a knowledge of Political Economy in its 
largest and most useful sense, especially as relates to the conduct 
and duty of people to one another. 

In former reports we referred to the arrangements we had 
adopted for extending our system of Corresponding members, so 
as to embrace Corresponding Societies. We have in this wajr 
twenty-eight societies in different parts of Ireland in connexion 
with us. We continue to forward our publications to them, and. 
to extend the privilege of membership to the Corresponding 
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Officer of each society ; and we receive in exchange the annual 
reports and other publications of these bodies. 

The connexion thus established facilitates the management of the 
Barrington Lectures, which are usually entrusted to these corres- 
ponding societies. It also secures for our publications a consider- 
able circulation amongst some of the most intelligent inhabitants of 
the provincial towns ; and it enables us to collect a valuable body 
of information as to these Institutions, which may at a future period 
form the basis of some more perfect organization, similar to the 
Scientific Unions which exist in England. 

We notice with much satisfaction the gradual increase in the 
number of these Provincial Societies, and the continued interest 
that is taken in their proceedings. Their stability and usefulness 
would be greatly increased by some legislative provisions for creating 
A simple and inexpensive form of incorporation, adapted to their 
purposes snd joxjoI mode of government, and suited to the kinds of 
property generally possessed by them. The various legislative 
measures for facilitating the incorporation of Joint Stock Com- 
panies for commercial speculations have been attended with the 
most beneficial effects; and we think that associations for the 
advancement of knowledge are no less deserving of the most care- 
fiil protection of the state. 

In consequence of our connexion with those Societies, we prepared 
a bill on a matter of considerable importance to them — the exten- 
sion of the provisions of the Public Libraries Act to Ireland. This 
bill we brought under the notice of Mr. Chichester Fortescue, M.P. 
for the County of Louth, and he at once took an active interest in 
the matter, and introduced and carried the Bill through Parliament. 
We propose, during the ensuing year, to collect information with 
respect to the operation of the similar Act in England ; and to 
send this information, with an explanation of the powers conferred 
by the Act, to the various provincial societies that are in a position 
to take advantage of its provisions. 

We continue to receive from the Law Amendment Society of 
England, and the Society of Arts, copies of their proceedings and 
publications. We also receive reports and other documents from 
several Government departments, especially those that have charge 
of public health and education. Amongst the publications received 
jfrom Corresponding members, we must notice a very interesting and 
able volume of lectures on Capital and Population, by Mr. Rickards, 
the Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford. 

The period of seven years, during which our Society has been in 
operation, is of sufficient length to afford us a means of judging of 
the value of its proceedings, and to test the principles upon which 
it was founded. Within that time there has been an increasing 
tendency in the public mind, to remove social questions from the 
domain of party politics to the more tranquil region of scientific 
research. To that change we owe the sphere of our usefulness ; 
for our object is to promote the study of statistics and political 
economy ; and we exclude from our proceedings all communications 
calculated to produce discussions connected with party politics. 

By our statistical inquiries we promote a taste for accuracy of 
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observatioD and research ; and by the development of Political 
Economy we teach the application of scientific principles to social 
questions. 

Whilst we can refer with some satisfaction to the past publications 
of the Society, as indicating the extent to which the time and atten- 
tion of our members have been devoted to a consideration of the 
chief changes that have affected the welfare of our country, we are 
convinced that so far from having exhausted the field of investiga- 
tion, we have really only made a commencement in the solution 
of the great social questions of our times. 

We cannot conclude without again acknowledging the courtesy 
of the Royal Dublin Society, in continuing to us the use of this 
most eligible place of meeting, and in affor£ng to our proceedings 
such facilities as are in their power. 



II. — Address delivered at the opening of the Eighth Session of the Society ^ 
hy Jonathan Pirn, Esq. one of the Vice-Presidents, 

[Read November 20th, 1854.] 

Before venturing to ask your attention to the few remarks, which 
as one of the vice-presidents, I am about to make on the opening 
of this the eighth session of the Dublin Statistical Society, I must 
first express my warm acknowledgments for the kindness which has 
placed me in this honorable position. I feel that I have no claim 
on account of any services rendered to the cause of science, how- 
ever sincere have been my desires to assist in promoting the investi- 
gation of some of those social and economic questions which are 
so closely connected with the prosperity of the country. 

The changes which have taken place during the seven years 
which have elapsed since the formation of this Statistical Society 
have been many and various ; and among the most important has 
been that alteration in public feeling which has disconnected politi- 
cal economy from party politics, and thus permitted us to continue 
our inquiries into the important truths of this science, without the 
restraints which prejudice and party considerations had so long 
imposed upon us. 

We are no longer told that the rules of political economy may 
be very good, but that it will not do to enforce them rigidly under 
all circumstances ; that they may do very well for a prosperous 
country, but that in Ireland it is quite another affair. Its princi- 
ples are no longer regarded as arbitrary rules invented by a set of 
dreaming philosophers, but are generally acknowledged as the 
natural laws which regulate the material interests of society, and 
which are therefore fixed and unchangeable as the principles of any 
other science. It is true that mistakes have frequently been made 
in the investigation of those laws, and error has thus been mistaken 
for truth and acted on as such ; but these errors have not been 
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greater or more glaring than those which have been made in other 
branches of human toowledge, and their effect should be not to 
discredit economic science, but to make us more cautious lest we 
attempt to generalize or draw inferences from insufficient data. 
HappUy the prejudices which formerly existed on this subject have 
in great part passed away. The importance of political economy is 
admitted, and instead of being treated as an abstract science, and 
confined to a few learned professors, it is now widely diffused, and 
applied to the consideration of various social and economic questions 
of the deepest interest. It has, in fact, become a popular science ; 
now every one is a political economist, and discusses the most 
important questions, even though he has never studied Adam 
Smith, or the other learned and laborious writers who have been 
the pioneers in this department of knowledge. 

A few years ago there were many subjects which would not bear 
discussion in a popular assembly. If any one advocated freedom of 
trade, the protectionists were up in arms, as though he meant to rob 
them of their property or vested rights. If he alluded to the 
necessity of freeing landed property from the trammels with which 
a compHcated legislation had bound it, he was looked at with sus- 
picion as one who wanted to subvert the constitution. If he 
referred to the hardships often suffered by the tenant farmer, in 
having no certainty that he should reap the fruits of any labour 
devoted to the improvement of his farm, he was treated as a dema- 
gogue or an enthusiast. If he spoke of the difficulties which are 
felt by the working classes, or their claims on their employers, and 
if he offered suggestions for reconciling the ruinous contests which 
sometimes take place between employers and employed, instead of 
obtaining consideration for his plans, or being met by fair argument, 
he was branded as a socialist who sought to sap the foundations of 
society. Economists might, indeed, discuss the abstract principles 
of their science, and no one regarded them : but as soon as they 
proceeded to apply these principles to practical questions, they 
exposed themselves to obloquy and reproach. 

The times are now changed. Some of these questions are so 
completely settled in public estimation, that scarcely any one is to 
be found to defend the views which were once so strenuously main- 
tained ; and it is universally admitted, that however unsound be 
the opinions advanced, they must be met by fair argument and by 
that alone. It is useless to attempt to put them down by ridicule 
and clamour. They must be subjected to open and calm discussion, 
and examined on all sides, until the pure truth is stripped of all 
the disguises which sophistry may have wrapped around it. 

The foundation of the chair of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, through the enlightened liberality of the distin- 
guished prelate who presides over this Society, gave the first impulse 
to the study of economic questions in this country ; and this im- 
pulse has been ably seconded by the exertions of the learned pro- 
fessors who have successively occupied that chair. The ground was 
thus prepared for a Statistical Society ; so that when it was estab- 
lished, in 1847, many were ready to take part in its proceedings 
with interest and ability. That interest has been still farther ex- 
tended, not only by the valuable papers read at our meetings and 
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distributed among our members, and by the interesting discussions 
which have frequently taken place, but yet more by the lectures 
which, under the Barrington trust, have been delivered in various 
parts of Ireland, diffusing widely a knowledge of these subjects, 
and popularizing the abstract principles of statistical science. 

We have, therefore, reached an important vantage gyound, from 
which we can look back on the progress already made, and which 
should encourage us to renewed efforts. 

Among the various questions which have engaged our attention, 
I may be permitted to select a few, for the purpose of noting the 
progress which seems to have been made in public opinion respect- 
ing them, and of pointing out some subjects which appear to me 
worthy of further consideration. 

The difficulties into which the country was plimged by the loss 
of the potato crop in 1846, and the consequent famine in the fol- 
lowing year, naturally drew our thoughts to the land question, 
both as respects the proprietors in fee and the tenants. Some of 
the most valuable papers read at our meetings have had reference 
to this subject ; which has, indeed, received so much consideration, 
both among our members and by the public generally, that it may 
seem impossible to throw any new light on it. It is now universally 
acknowledged that it is of paramount importance to give facility to 
the transfer of land, to reduce the legal expenses as much as prac- 
ticable, and to render the title to property secure and easy to be 
proved so. The establishment of the Incumbered Estates Court 
has effected this for the present, but arrangements are still required 
to prevent future complications. An Act for the registration of 
titles was passed in 1850, but has never been brought into opera- 
tion ; and it is worthy of examination whether this Act would 
meet the case, or whether further changes in the modes of convey- 
ance, and in the nature of the deeds under which landed property 
is held, may not be necessary, in order to facilitate and cheapen 
transfers and give full security to titles. It has been suggested in 
several quarters, that the Register itself might be made the univer- 
sal title deed for all landed property, giving an indefeasible title to 
him who was inscribed in it as the owner, in much the same man- 
ner as now exists in respect to the government funds. 

The extension of the duty on successions to real as well as per- 
sonal property was strongly advocated in a paper read before us. 
The state of the law with respect to wills and the administration of 
assets also engaged our attention, and a valuable paper on this 
subject was published by the " Social Inquiry Society." The 
objectionable nature of the taxes on law proceedings has been 
brought before U5 more than once, and the expediency of freeing 
the administration of justice from all unnecessary expense was 
strongly insisted on. The heavy expenses incurred in securing new 
inventions by means of patents, and the defective state of the law 
on this subject, early attracted our attention, and an able report 
was published by the " Social Inquiry Society," giving a clear 
statement of the law as it then stood, and making suggestions for 
its amendment, several of which were identical with those subse- 
quently adopted by the legislature. 
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Our attention has been called on several occasions to the economic 
principles of taxation. The comparative advantages and disad- 
vantages of direct and indirect taxes have been considered, and the 
policy of meeting extraordinary expenses by loans or by an imme- 
diate increase of taxation has been discussed. The discovery of 
gold in California and Australia naturally drew attention to the 
consideration how far the increase of gold might be expected to 
affect the value of the currency, and whether it would have any 
effect on the rate of interest. This important question will con- 
tinue to be regarded as one of great interest to the whole commu- 
nity. The advantages of adopting a decimal division in our 
coinage, with a view of facilitating the calculation of all monetary 
transactions was clearly laid before us. It may, perhaps, be worthy 
consideration whether the full value of this change would be ob- 
tained, unless the same principle be adopted in respect to weights 
and measures also. 

The policy of admitting the principle of limited liability in part- 
nerships has latterly engaged a considerable share of public atten- 
tion, and it has been the subject of two papers read at our meetings. 
The whole question of partnership appears to me deserving of 
further attention, especially as respects the legal means of deciding 
differences between partners, the remedies which the law affords 
against a fraudulent or dishonest partner, and the necessity of 
making all the partners individually parties in any legal proceed- 
ings between the partnership and the public. 

The serious effects which have resulted from some recent disputes 
in England between employers and their work people, and the 
distress thereby brought on so many persons, have been universally 
acknowledged to involve questions of the greatest moment, in the 
solution of which the future prosperity of the coimtry is deeply 
concerned. This seems to me to be a subject peculiarly worthy of the 
close attention of political economists. It may be well to consider 
whether there be anything in the law, as it now stands, which impro- 
perly interferes vdth the rights of operative artisans, preventing them 
from testing the principle of co-operative labour, on account of the 
legal impediments which render it impracticable for any business to 
be carried on by a laige number of partners, whether with limited 
or unlimited responsibflity. 

The causes of Pauperism and the most efficient means for its 
relief are among those subjects which will always press themselves 
on the attention of thoughtful men. There are many and various 
questions affecting the welfare of the lower classes, and through 
them of society at large, which have already received some con- 
sideration from us, and which will no doubt continue still to claim 
the attention of our members. The statistics of crime — the con- 
nection of crime with want and ignorance and intemperance — the 
social evils resulting from crowded lodging-houses — the sanitary 
condition of the dwellings of the working classes in towns — and the 
effects of intemperance in magnifying these various evils, itself both 
the cause and effect of degradation and misery ; — these and many 
kindred subjects afford ample scope for the investigation of the 
enqtiirer. He must combine correct observation of statistical facts 
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with sound reasoning and an impartial desire to elicit the truth, 
and he will then probably be enabled to throw some light on these 
important questions, which so closely concern the welfare of society. 

It may be interesting to take a rapid glance at the condition of 
Ireland during the past ten years. At the commencement of this 
period our country appeared to have entered on a state of progres- 
sive improvement. Trade was good, and the prospects of agriculture 
were encouraging. The general appearance of the country, and 
especially that of the cities and country towns, gave evident indi- 
cations of increasing prosperity. Then came the blight of the 
potato in 1845 and 1846, paralysing industry, and entailing on the 
peasantry and working classes generally that fearful suffering which 
those who have witnessed it never can forget. Following this were 
the gigantic efforts for our relief, the charitable contributions sent 
from every quarter, the public works, the distribution of food under 
the " Temporary EeUef Act," the extended Poor-law, and, lastly, 
the " Act for the Sale of Incumbered Estates," under which so 
large a proportion of the landed property of the country has already 
passed away from its former owners. At the same time, many of 
the poorer cottiers and small farmers, unable to pay their rents, 
were obliged to relinqtdsh their holdings, and others, despairing of 
the future, left their farms and fled to America, so that the emi- 
gration which previously existed was increased three-fold. Many 
landlords also, availing themselves of the opportunity, dispossessed 
their tenants for the purpose of consolidating their small holdings 
into larger farms. The class of small land -holders was thus greatly 
reduced in number, and many were exposed to severe suffering. 

It was at the darkest period of this time of distress and perplexity 
that the Statistical Society was established, and many of the papers 
read at its earlier meetings had reference to the depressed condition 
of the country. This prostration was scarcely at all relieved when, 
at the close of our second session, in the summer of 1849, Doctor 
Longfield, in the dosely-reasoned and well-timed document added as 
an appendix to his address, showed us that the capital of the country 
was but little diminished, that the effects of the failure of our har- 
vest had been to a considerable extent exhausted in the privations 
which had been endured, and that the excess of suffering was the 
very reason why that suffering should be of short duration. 

In the following year. Colonel Larcom, in the comprehensive 
review which he took of the state of Ireland, again encouraged us, 
by showing that the improvement had commenced, though as yet 
it was scarcely perceptible. He told us that, while the present was 
dreary, the horizon glowed with hope for the future; that the 
worst was past, and we might anticipate that a gloomy night would 
herald in a brighter day. Therefore we should not despair, but 
exert ourselves, and devote our faculties and energies to the task, 
looking in confidence for a blessing on our labors. This was in 
substance the conclusion of Colonel Larcom's animating address, 
and well has the future fulfilled his expectations, and proved the 
correctness of Doctor Longfield's reasoning. 

It remains for me, by a reference to the recorded statistics of the 
last two years, to illustrate and establish this position, and for this 
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purpose I have availed myself of several sources of statistical 
information, and have made large use of the valuable tables pub- 
lished in "Thom's Statistics of Ireland," a work which, on 
account of the extent and comprehensiveness of its information, and 
the accuracy with which it is prepared, is highly creditable both to 
the editor and to the city in which it is published. Through the 
kindness of Alexander Thom I have been furnished mth some 
statistics of a later date than have appeared in the ordinary 
publications. 

The first subject which naturally engages our attention is the 
census taken in 1851. We were well aware that many circum- 
stances had occurred during the ten years between 1841 and 1851 
which tended to diminish our numbers ; and Colonel Larcom, in 
the address I have before alluded to, and which was delivered in 
the summer of 1850, stated his opinion that our numbers in the 
then approaching census could scarcely exceed, if they equalled, 
those of 1831, viz. 7,767,401; but none of us were prepared for 
the extraordinary reduction which was actually exhibited, and 
which showed the population to be reduced to 6,661,830 persons, 
being 139,997 less than existed in Ireland thirty years before. The 
population was in fact less in 1851 than it had been in 1821, and 
there is every reason to believe that the present numbers, if known, 
would exhibit a further diminution. 

If we compare the census of 1851 with that of 1841, we find a 
diminution of numbers in every county in Ireland except Dublin 
and Antrim, the sites respectively of the metropolis, and of Belfast, 
the seat of the linen manufacture. This diminution amoimted to 
28 per cent in the province of Connaught, to 23 per cent inMunster, 
and to about 16 per cent in Leinster and Ulster. A comparison of 
the last census with that taken in 1821, thirty years before, shows 
a decrease of niunbers in every province except Ulster, viz. : — 

Leinster, decrease ,» ^_ __ 85,318 

Monster, do. .. >_ .. 78,368 

Connaught, do. 98,223 

261,909 
Ulster, increast 121,912 

Total decrease, .. 139,997 

The statistics of agriculture next demand our notice, exhibiting 
as they do several points of great interest. Important changes 
might have been anticipated to result from the altered circumstances 
of the country. The continued failure of the potato crop broke up 
the practice of letting land in con-acre. The inability of so many 
of the smaller tenants to retain possession of their holdings, and the 
extensive emigration greatly lessened the number of those dependent 
on agriculture pursuits. The reduced price of grain consequent on 
the free importation of foreign com, and the natural advantages of 
the soil and climate of Ii eland peculiarly fitting the country for the 
rearing and fattening of cattle, when freed from legislative inter- 
ference, exerted an immediate influence on the mode of cultivation 
and the nature of the crops cultivated. 
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By the tables, whicli are annually published, we see the results 
as respects the niunber of holdings. The small farms between one 
and five acres, (if it be right to call them farms) which numbered 
810,375 in 1841, have decreased to nearly one-fourth in 1853, 
and those between 5 and 15 acres are diminished about thirty 
per cent.; while the farms of 15 to 30 acres, and of 30 acres 
and upwards, have been considerably more than doubled during 
the same period. This alteration took place principally between 
the years 1841 and 1847. It had commenced before the famine, 
and it was greatly accelerated by that event. It was during this 
period that the class of farms between 15 and 30 acres increased 
so much ; but since 1847 they also have been reduced in number, 
while the number of farms above 30 acres has increased, showing 
that the consolidation of holdings is still going on, and extending to 
larger farms than at first.* 

When we look to the quantity of land under the various crops, 
we find, as might have been expected, when the unnatural stimulus 
to the cultivation of wheat was withdrawn, that this crop, which 
occupied 743,871 acres in 1847, was gradually reduced to less than 
one-half in 1853, while oats and other cereals, to which our soil and 
climate are better suited, remained at nearly their former extent. 
The high price of wheat in 1853, however, induced a larger sowing 
this year, so that the ground occupied by this crop increased to 
411,423 acres. The cultivation of potatoes fell off so much in the 
year succeeding the great blight of 1846, that it only extended to 
284,116 acres, but it has increased in the present year to about 
three and a half times that extent. Turnips and other green crops 
had last year attained an increase of 75,888 acres, but have again 
fallen off to somewhat less than they were in 1847. The growth 
of flax, which seems of so great importance, as supplying the raw 
material for our staple manufacture, and which has been of late 
years brought so prominently before the public view, had trebled 
in extent between 1847 and 1853, when it occupied 174,579 acres ; 
but this year it is again somewhat diminished.t 

The great diminution in the number of holdings, the increase of 
large farms, and also the changes in the kind of crops cultivated, 
indicate an increased attention to the rearing of cattle and other 
domestic animals, and accordingly we find that the value of the 
farm stock has risen from £21,105,808 in 1841 to £31,844,718 in 
1853, being an increase of 50 per cent. This is, indeed, a gratify- 
ing fact, showing so large an increase of the capital of those engaged 
in farming, notwithstanding the great diminution in their numbers. 
It proves that individually the holders of farms must now be, 
on the average, in a much better position than they were in 1841. 
If we refer to the particulars of this farm stock, we find the chief 
increase to be in cattle, the numbers of which are not far from 
being doubled, having risen from 1,863,116 to 3,383,309. Sheep 
were at first reduced in number, but reached their minimum 
in 1849, since which time they have nearly doubled; and in 
1853 they amounted to 3,142,656, which is 1,036,467 more 

* See Appendix A. f See Appendix B. 
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than they numbered in 1841. A nearly similar remark may be 
made as respects pigs and poultry, both of which fell off greatly 
after the failure of the potato crop, in consequence of the inability 
of the poorer part of the peasantry to keep them. They reached 
the lowest point in 1847, the number of pigs being then only 
622,459, which was less than half the enumeration in 1841 ; but 
both have increased since that time, and are now nearly the same 
as they were before the famine.* 

It is important to note that, by the return of the Census Commis- 
sioners, it appears that the amount of arable land in Ireland has 
been increased from 13,464,300 acres in 1841 to 14,802,581 acres 
in 1851, thus showing that 1,338,281 acres have been reclaimed 
from waste, or greatly improved in value, during this interval of 
ten years, by which a large amount has been added to the capital 
of the country. 

The reduction in the number of small holdings naturally leads us 
to enquire where the tenants are gone. Some of them, no doubt, 
have fallen victims to famine, or to the diseases resulting from 
want of sufficient food. Some have sought an asylum in the work- 
houses. Many have betaken themselves to our larger towns and 
cities, and have looked to the wages of daily labour for the support 
of their families, or have gone over to England in the hopes of 
obtaining employment. A very large number have crossed the 
Atlantic, swelling the tide of emigration which has astonished both 
these countries and America. 

Even before the failure of the potato crop, the amount of emigra- 
tion was considerable ; and it appeared decidedly on the increase, 
having nearly doubled in 1845 what it had been 1843. But the 
results of the failure of the potatoes gave a sudden impulse,, which 
rendered the emigration of 1847 nearly treble that of 1845, having 
reached, according to the estimate of the emigration commissioners, 
the unprecedented number of 219,885 persons. Since that time 
the annual numbers have not varied very much ; and having appa- 
rently attained their highest limit in 1851, which has been estimated 
at 254,637, they now appear to be on the decline. It is evident 
that such an emigration cannot keep up for many years. It corrects 
itself both by the increased supply of labour in America lessening 
the facility of obtaining employment for those who go there, and by 
the improved demand for labour in Ireland raising the rate of wages 
in this country. So far as it has gone, we must consider it as hav- 
ing been advantageous under the circumstances, relieving us of the 
dead weight of so many persons who could not find employment 
here, and enabling them, in another land, to procure the necessaries, 
and often the comforts and even the luxuries of life. 

One circumstance connected with emigration deserves especial 
notice, because it is so creditable to the character of our country- 
men, distinguishing them honourably from the emigrants of every 
other country. The number of small remittances sent back from 
America, by the Irish emigrants, will at once recur to your thoughts. 
I believe this subject was first brought under public notice by my 

• See Appendix C. 
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late friend, Jacob Harvey of New York. In a letter to me, dated 
Dec. 28th, 1846, which I made public at the time, he says : — " I have 
made inquiries, within a few days, from those houses who give 
small drafts to the poor Irish, and I am rejoiced to find that the 
remittances are greater than ever before known at this period. I 
am proud to say that the Irish in America have always remitted 
more money, ten times over, than all the other foreigners put 
together." And, again, in another letter, dated 5th of January, 
1847, the period when the loss of the potato crop was making itself 
so severely felt, he says : — " I am happy to say that the poor labouring 
Irish themselves are doing their duty fully. Without any public 
meetings or addresses, they have been silently remitting their little 
savings to their relatives at home." In a subsequent letter, he 
makes up the total of these remittances to one million of dollars, or 
£200,000 sterling. 

The inquiries made by the Emigration Commissioners showed 
that these small remittances had more than doubled by 1848. 
They continued to increase, until, in 1853, they attained the as- 
tonishing amount of £1,439,000, being more than seven times the 
estimate for 1846. This will probably prove to be their highest 
limit. The exact amount for the present year cannot, of course, be 
ascertained until the year itself is ended. But during the ten 
months which have elapsed, there has been unquestionably a con- 
siderable falling off, perhaps amounting to 20 or 25 per cent. 
The causes which have induced these small remittances have lessened, 
and a reduction may, therefore, be expected in the amount of the 
remittances themselves. The early emigrants have, in many cases, 
been followed by all, or most of their near kindred ; so that the 
necessity of sending home money to assist their emigration is over. 
Where remittances were made for the relief of relatives remaining 
in Ireland, the urgent need has, in many cases, ceased, on accoimt 
of the improved circumstances of the country, and the greater 
facility of obtaining employment. The new ties formed in America, 
and the gradual effects of time and distance, must naturally diminish 
these gifts of affection. 

Estimate of the numher of Emigrants from Ireland to America, and of ike 
amount of remittances in small sums sent hy emigrants to their friends 
in Ireland, in the years 1844 to 1853 inclusive. 





Number of Emigrants. 


Amount of Remittances. 


1844 


__ 


64,834 


not known. 


1846 


__ 


76,964 


not known. 


1846 


__ 


106,748 


not known. 


1847 


__ 


219,886 


not known. 


1848 


_- 


181,316 


£ 460,000 


1849 


-» 


218,842 


£ 540,000 


1860 


»_ 


213,649 


£ 967,000 


1851 


_. 


254,537 


£ 990,000 


1862 


-- 


224,997 


£1,404,000 


1863 


-- 


199,392 


jei.439,000 



The Emigration Commissioners remark that these accounts show 
only the sums remitted through the principal banks and mercantile 
houses, and that they have no means of ascertaining the amount 
(probably very large) sent home through private channels. 
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Some of tbe agents who issued these small money orders 
failed during last year, and thus considerable sums were lost, caus- 
ing disappointment and distress to many poor people, and producing 
the inevitable effects of distrust and uncertainty. This, no doubt, 
had a considerable effect in lessening the remittances of the present 
year ; and it naturally leads us to inquire, whether it be desirable 
to leave the safety of these small remittances to the chances of loss 
to which they have hitherto been exposed ; considering that they 
come from persons who, generally speaking, cannot be supposed 
capable of forming any sound opinion respecting the stability of the 
banking or other firms who undertake to do business in this line. 
It is worthy of consideration, whether it would not be practicable to 
establish a system of post-office orders, between America and these 
countries, and thus give perfect security to small remittances. 

The state of the Savings Banks in Ireland is in some degree 
connected with the last subject. It appears that the total balances 
of investments in these banks were regularly increasing up to the 
year 1845, when they amounted to £2,921,581, belonging to 
96,422 depositors. In 1846 and 1847 they were diminished by 
about £500,000, and in 1848 there was a regular panic, under the 
influence of which they experienced a further reduction exceeding 
£1,000,000. The lowest point was attained in 1849, when the 
total baJances only reached the sum of £1,200,273, belonging to 
45,548 depositors. Since this period they have again increased, 
and they amounted on the 20th November, 1853, to £1,587,449. 
This panic arose in part from political causes, but it was greatly 
increased by the failure of the Savings Bank at Killamey, and 
that in Cuffe-street, Dublin. Who should be considered responsi- 
ble for the disgraceful failure of the Cuffe-street Bank it is not for 
me to say. The subject has already been largely discussed in a 
paper read before this association, by Professor Hancock, in the 
session of 1852. But I have no hesitation in stating my conviction 
that it does fall within the province of the Grovemment to give to 
the poorer classes that perfect security for the investment of their 
savings, which until of late years it was almost universally sup- 
posed that they possessed. It is for the common benefit of the 
nation that such security should exist, and it appears to me that 
unless it be afforded by the Government, there is no other means 
by which it is likely to be obtained. 

Statement shewing the ntmber of Depositors and the amount invested in 
Savings* Banks in Ireland on the 20th of November in each year, from 
1844 to 1853. 

No. of Depositors. Amount luvested. 

1844 _- 91,243 -- £2,749,017 

1845 -- 96,422 _. £2,921,581 

1846 .- 93,853 __ £2,855,827 

1847 -_ 80,361 -- £2,410,720 

1848 -_ 48,512 __ £1,334,296 

1849 __ 45,548 _- £1,200,273 

1850 __ 47,987 -- £1,291,798 

1851 _- 49,554 _. £1,347,617 

1852 _- 52,142 _- £1,447,315 
1863 .. 55,625 .. £1,587,449 
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The statistics of poor-law expenditure afford melancholj proof of 
the extent of destitution occasioned by the failure of the potato 
crop. The full effect was not experienced during the year of 
famine, because the destitution was relieved principally by the large 
expenditure on the Public Works, and afterwards by the • distri- 
bution of food under the " Temporary Relief Act." Still the ex- 
penditure under the Poor-law, which had been £435,001 in 1846, 
was nearly doubled in the following year, and more than quadru- 
pled in 1848. It reached its highest point in 1849, when it amount- 
ed to £2,177,651 expended in the relief of 932, 284 persons within 
the walls of the workhouses, and 1,210,482 persons receiving out- 
door relief. Since that period the expenditure has regularly di- 
minished, and amounted in the year ending 29th September, 1853, 
to only £785,718 ; the numbers relieved being 396,436 in-doors, 
and 13,232 out of doors. During the present year the number of 
in-door paupers, when at its h^^est, amounted to only 116,033; 
and of these about two-fiftlis were children, and more than one- 
fifth were sick persons in the workhouse hospitals. These statistics 
must be considered highly satisfactory, shewing that the pauperism 
occasioned by the famine has been so much diminished, and giving 
us reason to expect that next year it will be still farther reduced.* 

The next subject which I wish to bring before your notice is the 
transfers of stock between England and Ireland. Your attention 
was called to this subject by Doctor Longfield in his address in 1849, 
for the purpose of shewing that the amoimt of funded property 
held by residents in Ireland still continued to increase, notwith- 
standing the distressed condition of the country. The figures then 
produced by Doctor Longfield shewed that the balance of transfers, 
which for many years had been uniformly in favour of Ireland, had 
exceeded a million sterling annually, from 1844 to 1848. He says, 
** This balance in favour of Ireland is an increase of Irish wealth to 
that amount. It also shews that, in Ireland, capital is not so much 
wanted as the means of employing it, since every year there is a 
steady flow from Ireland to England of capital seeking for invest- 
ment." In the year 1849 a remarkable change took place. The 
balance of transfers was reversed, and for the first time for several 
years appeared against Ireland. In the four years, 1849 to 1852, 
the balance of stock transferred to England amounted to £2,525,090. 
You will not, I am sure, attribute this to a reduction of Irish 
capital ; but seeing how accurately it coincides with the sales of 
property under the Incumbered Estates Court, you will recognise 
the correctness of Doctor Longfield's remark, that it was not capital 
we wanted so much as the means of emplopng it. Last year, the 
balance was again in favour of Ireland to the extent of £1,556,592. 



* See Appendix D. 
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Account of Stock transferred to and from England and Ireland, 
in the years 1844 to 1853 inclusive. 




From 
England to IrelancL 


From Balance 
Ireland to England, transfd. to Irela 


nd. 
d. 


Balance 
transfd. to England. 


£ & 


d. 


£ 8. d. 


£ 8. 


£ •. d. 


1844 


1,459,597 5 





826,439 18 10 


1,138,157 6 


2 




1845 


1,834,630 2 


11 


196,801 1 7 


1,687,829 1 


4 




1846 


1,850,547 12 


10 


245,881 3 


1,104,666 12 


7 




1847 


2,644,854 1 




1,884,482 15 8 


1,260,871 5 


7 




1848 


1,990,949 9 


10 


1,698,578 19 1 


1,297,870 10 


9 




1849 


1,161,518 12 




1,972,276 18 1 ' 




810,758 1 


1850 


1,131,807 18 




1,175,881 10 8 


.. 




44,523 11 10 


1851 


1,022,521 18 


11 


756,294 18 11 


266,226 15 





.. 


1852 


722,122 12 




2,658,157 14 10 






1,986,085 2 7 


1853 


2,328,476 




766,883 9 11 


1,656,592 10 


4 


* 



The business done in the Incumbered Estates Court, from its 
establishment to the present time, as exhibited in a statement of 
its transactions, from year to year, with which I have been 
kindly furnished by the oflScers of the Court, affords ample 
proof of the necessity which existed for this summary mode of 
facilitating the sale of landed property in Ireland. The petitions 
presented during the two first years were, as might reasonably be 
expected, much more numerous than they have been since, but they 
still continue, and amounted during the year ending Slst July last 
to 414. I need not allude to particulars "which are so generally 
known, further than to state that the gross proceeds of the property 
sold prior to last vacation was £13,009,293, and the estimated ex- 
tent was about 2,000,000 acres, being about one-tenth of the whole 
surface of the country. You must all remember how much used 
to be said of the want of capital in Ireland ; how confidently it 
was predicted that, unless English purchasers cotdd be found, the 
property must remain unsold ; and how any suggestion of a con- 
trary character was received with incredulity or derision. Yet 
now we find that there were only 217 purchasers who were not 
residents in Ireland, and that the amount of purchase money paid 
by them was only £2,249,040, being about one-sixth of the whole. 
No second opinion now exists as to the impoitant effects which the 
sales under this Court have had in promoting the prosperity of Ire- 
land; and it is universally acknowledged that the principles on 
which its proceedings are based, ought to be perpetuated. The 
records of the Court shew that one-fomth of the petitions presented 
were lodged by owners for the sale of their own estates, and it 
appears that this proportion has been increasing ; so that, of the 
last hundred petitions more than half were lodged by owners. 
This is a satisfactory evidence that the value of the Incumbered 
Estates Court is increasingly appreciated, as it results from the fact, 
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that many landed proprietors avail themselves of the facilities it 
aflToids to free themselves from pecuniary difficulties by the sale of 
part of their estates. Such men will be really richer as the pos- 
sessors of smaller but imincumbered properties, than they were 
when the nominal but embarrassed owners of extensive estates.* 

The statistics of crime afford U5 matter for painful reflection, and 
also, when duly considered, for congratulation. We see the sad 
effects of the demoralization produced by the famine, in the great and 
sudden increase of criminals committed for trial at the assizes and 
quarter-sessions, the number of commitments rising from 16,696 
in 1845 to 41,989 in 1849 ; but it is gratifying to find that since 
that year they have been regularly diminishing, and were only 
15,144 in 1853. If we analyse these statistics more closely, we 
find that the great increase of commitments was not for offences of 
the gravest character. Those for offences against the person re- 
mained very much the same from 1844 to 1849 ; but have since 
diminished to less than one-half. For offences against property, 
whether with or without violence, the commitments increased 
largely during the same period; those for offences with violence 
having considerably more than doubled, while those for offences 
without violence were nearly quadrupled. The great destitution 
which prevailed during 1847, 1848, and 1849, will fully account 
for this increase. We cannot feel surprised that it should have 
taken place ; but we are gratified by seeing that, during the last 
four years, there has been a constant diminution in the number of 
commitments for these offences, so that last year they exceeded 
those of 1844 by about one-third only, and I trust this reduction 
of numbers may still continue. 

It must, nevertheless, be observed that the greater power for 
summary conviction, conferred upon magistrates some few years 
since, has tended to lessen the number of cases committed for trial ; 
and we find, accordingly, that the summary convictions have in- 
creased during the last five years, and that they do not as yet 
exhibit any diminution. This increase does not, however, denote 
an increase of crime to the same extent, as a considerable portion 
of it has, undoubtedly, arisen from the more stringent carrying 
out of the vagrant act, and the increased activity of the contabu- 
lary, who have been enabled, by the diminution of serious crimes 
and outrages, to devote more attention to offences of a lighter 
character. It appears by the reports of the Inspectors-General of 
prisons, that the daily average of persons confined in our jails 
during the year 1847 was nearly double what it had been for the 
three years ending in 1846 ; and that in the year 1849 it had increased 
to nearly three times the average of the earlier period. It is satis- 
factory to find that last year it was reduced to little more than half 
what it had been in 1849, although it still remained to be an ad- 
vance of 50 per cent, over the average number of prisoners for the 
three years ending 1846 ; and this notwithstanding the great 
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reduction which our population has experienced. On this point 
the Inspectors-Greneral, in their report for last year, remark that 
**This advance aflTords a melancholy proof of the demoralization 
and debasement which necessarily continue to affect the social 
system, long after the cessation of the calamity by which they were 
generated." 

The great increase which has taken place in the number of 
youthful criminals is particidarly to be deplored. It appears by 
the Reports already alluded to, that the commitments for trial of per- 
sons under sixteen, and between sixteen and twenty-one, although 
diminished in absolute amount, have yet continued to bear an in- 
creasing ratio to the whole number of commitments, having been 
about one-fifth of the whole in 1846, and almost exactly one-third in 
1853. We must recognize this increase as among the most serious 
effects of the famine ; and as calling imperatively for public atten- 
tion. 

It is deserving of notice, as a proof of the more efficient ad- 
ministration of justice, that the proportion of convictions to com- 
mitments has increased, during the past ten years, from 41 to 57 per 
cent. 

When entering on any consideration of criminal statistics, the 
mind naturally recurs to those cases in which the extreme penalty 
of the law was suffered. On this point we cannot draw any par- 
ticular inference from the last ten years. The annual average of 
executions has been neariy ten, having varied from two in 1851, 
to fifteen in 1849 ; and even twenty-eight in the year 1848. But 
if we refer to still earlier periods we find much cause for congratu- 
lation, for taking the four years, 1831 to 1834, we find the average 
to be thirty-nine ; and it becomes still heavier as we carry our en- 
quiries farther back.* 

Among the proofs of prosperity most commonly relied on, is the 
increase in the number of marriages. I have therefore referred to 
the report of the Registrar-General, which shews an increase of 
about nine per cent, when comparing the marriages of 1846 with 
those registered in 1853 ; but as the marriages which come under 
his cognizance are only those of a portion of the inhabitants of 
Ireland, the statistics which he is enabled to furnish are compara- 
tively of little value. On this subject I refer to the opinions 
expressed by Sir Robert Kane, in his Address to you when 
opening the session of 1851. He says, ** The want of official 
registration of the marriages of the great mass of the inhabitants 
of this country I look upon as not merely destroying all value in 
the returns of our talented Registrar-Greneral, as statistical docu- 
ments ; but also as a great injury and injustice to those classes of 
her Majesty's subjects, who are thus deprived of an important safe- 
guard to their property, and to the moral position of their families." 
A general official registration of marriages, births, and deaths, is 
not merely interesting, as affording statistical information, but is 
frequently of great importance for facilitating the ends of justice, 
and for the protection of property and good morals. I should 
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regret any legislation which would derogate from the sacred charac- 
ter of marriage as a religious contract. It is the most important 
event in the life of man, and we do well to invest it with all the 
sacredness which religion can confer. Objections on this account 
deserve respect, and I trust that, while due respect is paid to them, 
means will yet be devised to secure the advantages of a general 
registration of all marriages. As respects births and deaths, there 
ought not, I think, to be any difficulty. 





years 1846 to 1853, 


inclunve. 










Per centage of signatures 




According to ritot of 
Established Church. 


Not according to rites 
of Estab. Church. 


Total. 


with marks. 


Men. 


Women. 


9 Months of 
1845 


4,118 


1,996 


6,114 


19.46 


86.36 


1846 


6,760 


3,584 


9,344 


18.07 


36.26 


1847 


4,321 


2,622 


6,943 


16.51 


32.66 


1848 


6,313 


3,736 


9,048 


19.86 


37.43 


1849 


5,324 


4,169 


9,493 


22.08 


41.31 


1850 


6,387 


4,394 


9,781 


24 81 


44.82 


1851 


6,201 


4,138 


9,339 


24.82 


43.23 


1852 


6,366 


4,122 


9,487 


26.27 


44.64 


1853 


6,662 


4,636 


10,197 


26.73 


46.19 



The value of statistical information is now universally recognised, 
as affording the only certain means of ascertaining the progress of the 
various interests of the community, and the surest guide in at- 
tempting to remedy the defects which may exist. Allow me to recall 
to your recollection the strikingly apposite expressions made use of 
by the Earl of Clarendon, when addressing you in this room on a for- 
mer occasion. He said : — " I consider that statistical facts, carefully 
collected and digested, rank in the highest class of useful knowledge. 
To those to whom the arduous and responsible labour of govern- 
ment is intrusted, and to those on whom devolves the grave task of 
making laws, the possession of statistical knowledge is indispensable ; 
it is the key to all that is passing around us ; it is the ptdse by 
which the moral, intellectual, and industrial vigour or decline of 
the community must be judged." Ireland possesses a valuable body 
of statistics — in the carefully prepared returns of the census, with 
its minute and comprehensive details on so many points affecting 
the well-being of the people, and in those annual returns which 
indicate the condition and progress of her agrictdture, the amount 
and value of each successive harvest, and the number of the flocks 
and herds pastured in her fields. It is, therefore, the more to be 
regretted that this information is left incomplete, for want of 
those statistics which shew the progress of human life from year to 
year ; and which are peculiarly valuable, not only for considerations 
of property and good morals, but also as indicating the state of 
health and of disease, and affording data for those sanitary improve- 
ments which tend so much to the welfare of the people. 

One portion of the Eegistrar-GeneraVs statistics certainly surprised 
me. I refer to the number of persons who signed the marriage registers 
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"with marks, which amounted to 26 per cent, of the men who were 
married in 1853, and 45 percent, of the women ; and this percentage 
of those unable or unwilling to sign their own names on such an 
occasion appears to have increased pretty regularly since the first 
registration of marriages in 1845. Can we believe that nearly one- 
hadf of the women whose marriages have been registered were 
unable to write, and that the proportion of ignorance is increasing 
instead of diminishing ?* 

The returns of the schools connected with the Board of National 
Education and with the Church Education Society, shew the num- 
ber of children on their books during the year 1853 to have been 
550,631 and 99,234 respectively ; but as these returns give merely 
the number on the rolls, and do not state the actual attendance, 
I cannot draw any certain conclusions from them. 

Number of Schools in connection with the Board of National Education and 
the Church Education Society respectively, with the nwnber of Children 
on the rolls, for the years J 844 to 1853 inclusive. 





National Board. 


Ohureb Bducatkm Society. 




s^h^^uT* 


^-^ 


OhUdren. 


Scbook. 


Children. 


1844 _. 


3,153 


__ 


395,660 


1,812 _- 


104,968 


1845 _. 


3,426 


-_ 


432,844 


1,811 -. 


100,755 


1846 - 


3,637 


__ 


456,410 


1,809 __ 


96,815 


1847 _ 


3,825 


_- 


402,632 


1,859 _- 


116,968 


1848 _ 


4,109 


__ 


507,469 


1,861 -_ 


120,202 


1849 . 


4,321 


-.- 


480,623 


1,868 _. 


111,877 


1850 _ 


4,547 


„_ 


511,239 


1,882 -_ 


108,450 


1851 _ 


4,704 


__ 


520,401 


1,886 -_ 


103,878 


1852 . 


4,876 


__ 


644,604 


1,858 — 


105,387 


1853 . 


5,023 


-- 


650,631 


1,880 _- 


99,234 



The next subject to which I wish to direct your attention, as an 
indication of improvement, is the amount of shipping which entered 
and left the ports of Ireland during the past ten years. In looking 
at the statistical returns on this subject, we are at once struck by 
the increase of foreign trade which took place in 1847, consequent 
on the abolition of the com and navigation laws, and the necessity 
of importing com for our own consumption. This increased trade has 
not been maintained to quite the same extent, yet the foreign trade of 
Ireland appears to have been in 1853 more than five times as large as 

• The proportion in each of the four proyinces appears to be as follows : — 

Proportion per cent, of signa- 
turea by marks. 
Men. Women. 

32-62 ._ 63-69 
10-27 -- 20-26 
15-36 — 28-40 
1611 __ 31-03 





Number of 
Marriages. 


Ulster 
Leinster 
Connaught 
Monster 


7,243 

1,742 

345 

867 



Total 10,197 _- 26-73 -_ 4519 

As the marriages of Roman Catholics are not included in the above, the excess of 
signatures with marks in Ulster, when compared with either of the other three pro- 
vinces, may be accounted for by the fact that there is in that province a larger pro- 
portion of Protestants of the working classes. The proportion of signatures with 
marks in England appears, by the report of the Registrar-General for 1851, to have 
been 30*76 per cent, of men and 45-27 per cent, of women. 

c 2 
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it was in 1 844. Our trade with the colonies appears, on the contrary, 
to have fallen off about 20 per cent, during the same period. As 
respects the trade with Great Britain and the coasting trade, that 
portion which is carried on by sailing vessels is only slightly 
increased ; but the tonnage of the steam vessels which entered 
inwards and outwards in 1853 was nearly double that entered in 
1844, being considerably more than the tonnage of the sailing 
vessels entered. The tonnage of the vessels registered as being 
owned in Ireland has also increased nearly 25 per cent, during the 
ten years.* 

The only statistical records that I am aware of, by which we may 
venture to estimate the internal trade of the country, are the returns 
of bank notes in circulation. Robert Murray, of the Provincial Bank of 
Ireland, has favored me with the averages from the beginning of the 
year 1846, when the act requiring such returns first took effect, up 
to present time. The circtdation in 1846 amounted to £7,265,721, 
giving proof of the prosperous state of trade before the blight of the 
potato. Next year it fell off nearly a million and a-half, and it 
decreased a million more in 1848. The lowest average was reached 
in 1849, being then only £4,310,283. It remained without much 
change up to 1852, but has increased rapidly during last year and 
the ten months of the present year which are past, the average of 
which has been £6,223,811. The circulation has therefore in- 
creased nearly 50 per cent, from the lowest point ; but our internal 
trade is still carried on by means of a note circulation, whidi is one 
million less than was required in 1846. 

Annual average of the sum total of the returns cf the several Banks of 
Issue in Ireland, as respects their note circulation in the years 1840 to 
1863, with the average of the first ten months of 1854. 





Notes in circulation. 


1846 


£7,265,721 


184.7 


£6,830,425 


1848 


£4,823,992 


1849 


£4,310,283 


1850 


£4,512,443 


1851 


£4,462,909 


1852 


£4,818,238 


1863 


£5,660,454 


1864 


£6,223,811 



Through the kindness of James McAdam, secretary to the Flax 
Improvement Society, I have been furnished with some interesting 
information respecting the linen manufacture, which shows its pro- 
gress during the past twelve years to have been very great. In the year 
1841 there were in Ireland 41 flax-spinning mills, containing 260,000 
spindles. These were increased by the end of last year to 88 mills, 
containing 580,684 spindles. The number of workpeople in the 
flax- spinning miUs has been estimated at 23,000, the wages paid 
annually at £360,000, and the amount of capital sunk in buildings 
and machinery as exceeding £2,300,000. The newest feature in 
the Irish linen manufacture is the introduction of power-looms, 
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whicli has been hastened by the want of sufficient hand-loom 
weavers to supply the increasing trade. The exports of flax, yam, 
and linen goods exceed £4,500,000. Part of these exports is for 
consumption in England, but the great mass is shipped to foreign 
countries, chiefly through Liverpool and Glasgow. The annual 
manufacture of linens of all kinds in Ireland may be roughly 
estimated at 160,000,000 of yards. At present this branch of 
manufacture is very much depressed, owing principally to the 
great increase of spinning machinery in 1852 and 1853. These 
years added one-fiflh to the amount of machinery previously in use, 
and of course produced one-fifth more yams, which, when woven 
and exported, have glutted foreign markets. Yet we may well be- 
lieve that the steady increase in the consumption of linen goods 
abroad will, in two or three years, absorb this increase, and bring 
the production and consumption once more into equilibrium. 

The manufacture of linen is so much the most important of those 
which Ireland possesses, that it may seem unnecessary to advert to 
any other ; yet I must not omit all reference to the manufacture of 
sewed muslins, which has been so much increased in Ireland during 
the last ten years, that we scarcely recognize its previous existence. 
It has been computed that these elegant fabrics give emplojrment to 
about 300,000 persons, who receive about £30,000 weekly in wages. 
I know not that there are any reliable data for such an estimate, 
and I am inclined to think it must be much beyond the truth. 
Still the manufacture is unquestionably a very important one, and 
it is the more to be valued because it is for the most part 
carried on by women and children at their own homes, and afibrds 
remunerative occupation for small portions of time, which, in many 
cases, wotdd otherwise be wasted. 

In estimating the prosperity of any country, the most important 
object of inquiry is the comfort of the people, which is, perhaps, 
best indicated by their consumption of those articles which are in 
general use, but not of absolute necessity. The amount of custom 
or excise duties paid in Ireland does not aflbrd us any data in this 
respect, because the great proportion of many articles of consump- 
tion comes over from England duty paid. There is, however, one 
article, the duty of which is almost invariably paid in Ireland, and 
which, from its nature, is perhaps the very best criterion of the 
capability of the middle and lower classes to obtain the comforts of 
life. I refer to tea, of which the quantities cleared in the years 
1842 to 1853 inclusive, afford a striking illustration of the condition 
of the people. We first find a regular increase of consumption of 
about nine per cent, annually from 1842 to 1846 ; then the effects 
of the famine are shewn by a slight retrogression for the five follow- 
ing years, and in 1852 the consumption becomes almost the same as 
that of 1846. Last year it again increased by nearly one-seventh, 
having amounted to 7,859,754 lbs., being 2,924,102 lbs. more than 
had been used in 1842 ; or, taking the diminution of the population 
into account, making the consumption for each inhabitant of Ireland 
nearly double what it had been in the former period. 
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Statement of the qtuaUity of Tea cleared in Ireland for home consumption 
in the years 1842 to 1853 inclusive. 



1842 


__ 





4,935,652 pounds. 


1843 


__ 


__ 


5,364,244 


1844 


__ 





6,791,943 


1845 


__ 


__ 


6,611,474 


1846 


__ 





6,899,980 


1847 




.. 


6,370,965 


1848 


_. 





6,724,876 


1849 


.. 


__ 


6,435,552 


1860 


__ 


__ 


6.409,704 


1851 


.. 


__ 


6,573,280 


1852 


_. 


__ 


6,904,116 


1853 


__ 


__ 


7,859,754 



The view which I have now taken of the state of our country is 
founded principally on the records of the past. I have noticed only 
those circumstances which are peculiar to Ireland, and have not 
thought it any part of my province to refer to the possible future 
effects of the great contest in which this empire is at present 
engaged. Hitherto its effects on our trade or our internal concerns 
have been scarcely appreciable. But we cannot conceal from our- 
selves that the war, if long continued, must have an important 
influence on the condition of our country, which may, to some 
extent, modify the conclusions at which I have arrived. It is weD, 
however, to consider our present circumstances, irrespective of any 
external cause which may hereafter affect them ; and it is satisfac- 
factory to know, that so far as internal affairs are concerned, the 
resources of the country appear to be progressively improving. 

In this review of the state of Ireland, as exhibited in the statis- 
tical returns referred to, we find the population greatly diminished 
since 1841 ; but those that remain appear to be in decidedly better 
circumstances. We find the number of small holdings very much 
less, while farms of thirty acres and upwards have been more than 
trebled in number, thus affording better scope for the pursuit of 
agriculture as a science, and increasing the number of farms which 
are suited to the rearing and fattening of cattle. The value of 
farm stock appears to have increased fifty per cent., which, taken in 
connection with the diminished population, makes the average value 
of stock for each inhabitant of the country nearly double what it 
was in 1841. The extent of arable land itself has been largely in- 
creased, thus adding considerably to our fixed capital. The savings 
of our poorer classes were sadly diminished in 1847 and 1848 ; hut 
even this fund appears to be now gradually on the increase. The 
enormous amount of destitution arising from the famine has been 
fairly met. The number of paupers in the workhouses is greatly 
reduced, and this reduction seems likely to progress still farther. 
We may consider the danger in this respect as over, and the ex- 
penses which we are now called on to bear can hardly be deemed 
excessive. The Incumbered Estates Court has freed a large portion 
of the landed property of the country from the complicated diffi- 
culties arising from embarrassed proprietors. Chancery management, 
and a pauper tenantry. Many of the purchasers have spent and are 
spending large sums of money in the improvement of their estates. 
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Crime, which had been greatly increased by the effects of the famine, 
has been considerably reduced in amount, and appears now to be 
progressively diminishing. The returns of shipping shew that 
commerce has increased. We have sufficient evidence to prove the 
growth of our internal trade and of our manufacturing industry. 
The greatly increased consumption of tea amply demonstrates that 
the comforts and luxuries of the middle and lower classes have kept 
pace with our progress in other respects. 

But what is yet more indicative of improvement, the political 
agitation which once engrossed our thoughts, is now so much 
diminished that it is almost forgotten. We no longer seek rege- 
neration in great political changes ; and in proportion as we have 
lost faith in the nostrums of politicians, we have learned to rely 
on ourselves. We have acquired more independence, more self- 
reliance. The greater facilities for employing it, have brought 
forward Irish capital, and dispelled for ever the illusion that 
English money was essential to the progress of our country. We 
now feel that the improvement of Ireland must depend on the 
energy, the sldll, and the industry of her own sons. It is neither 
assistance nor protection that we require from the legislature, but 
the removal of any impediments to our exertions which may still 
remain from antiquated or defective laws. We want " a fair field 
and no favor," and we confide the future well-being of our country 
to the blessing of Providence upon our honest and persevering 
industry. 
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rV. — What a perfect Income Taxof Ten per cent, would produ 

By William Neilson Hancock, LLD. 

[Bead, December 18th, 18M.] 
Gentlemen, 

It is the plain duty of erery subject of this great empiie to con- 
tribute any information or suggestion that be may deem of use 
towards sustaining tbe contest in wbicb we are now engs^ed. 

In discharging this duty, I do not propose to attempt giving sug- 
gestions ad to military operations, of which I have had no experience. 
I am quite content to leave these to Lord Raglan and his brave 
generals ; but it is for those who stay at home to bear their share of 
the contest, in the shape of taxation to defray the expenses of the 
war ; and I propose to direct your attention to some considerations 
which have an important bearing on the decision of the question- 
how the requisite funds can best be raised? 

The relative merits of loans and increased taxation have been 
discussed in a paper read before this Society by Mr. Caimes. Into 
that branch of the question I do not propose to enter. I may, how- 
ever, observe, that the manly, imsel&sh course is for those on whom 
this contest has devolved to bear the burden of it, and to transmit 
their inheritance to their descendants not only strengthened by 
their valour but unincumbered by their debts. 

Assuming that increase of taxation will be necessary, it becomes 
important to consider the resources of our fiscal system for rabing 
what may be required. 

The tendency of recent financial changes has been towards the 
gradual substitution of direct for indirect taxes ; in other words, 
of taxes on income and succession for those on trade and commerce. 

The commencement of this policy was made by Sir Robert Peel, 
when he took an income tax as the basis of his great financial 
reforms. Mr. Gladstone followed up with great ability the com- 
mencement of Sir Robert Peel. His budget of 1862 was a great 
step towards a perfect income tax. He extended the succession 
duty to real property, he included Ireland in the income tax, and 
he reduced the limits of exemption irom. £150 to £100. 

Still, Mr. Gladstone's system of direct taxation is far from com- 
plete. In the first place, the succession tax is imposed as a distinct 
tax, instead of being incorporated and made part of the income tax. 
Then, the farming classes are too favourably dealt with, in the mode 
of estimating their income ; and lastly, the limit of taxation stop- 
ping at £100, exempts all incomes below £2 a week — or, in other 
words, nearly the whole labouring population of the United Kingdom. 

This want of completeness in the present income tax appeared 
very strongly when it became necessary to use it as a war tax. 
Such a time is not a convenient or suitable one for great changes in 
fiscal policy ; hence the simple proposition, last spring, of doubling 
the income tax for half a year. 

This proposition was not, however, accompanied by a correspond- 
mg increase in the tax on successions to real property, nor in the 
probate and legacy duties, which are the taxes on succession to per- 
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sonal property. Thus the equalisation in the scale of taxation on 
permanent and precarious incomes, which had been gained by the 
establishment of the succession duty, was sacrificed because this 
duty was not, as it ought to have been, made a part of the income 
tax, so that the one could not have been doubled without the other. 

Again, whilst other classes will now be called on for their double 
income tax, the two most numerous, and, at the present moment, 
amongst the most prosperous classes in the community — the small 
farmers and the labourers — vnll almost entirely escape their fair 
share of the burden. 

The fiscal resources of this empire are not, therefore, to be judged 
of by the operation of the present taxes on income and succession. 
It remains to estimate what a perfect income tax of 10 per cent, 
throughout the three kingdoms would produce. 

What is called a perfect income tax is only a development of 
Adam Smith's first maxim of taxation : — " The subjects of every 
state ought," he says, " to contribute towards the support of the 
government as nearly as possible in proportion to the revenue 
which they respectively enjoy under the protection of the state." 
Now, I have explained, in communications laid before this Society,* 
that the revenue or income of a taxpayer can be reduced to four 
distinct elements : — 

1st — ^The wages a man receives for his labour. 

2nd — The profit he derives from the use of his capital. 

3rd — The rent he gets out of his land. 

4th — ^The value of any property, whether real or moveable, which 
he obtains by gift or succession during the year. 

Thus, a perfect income tax includes a tax on wages, profit, and 
rent, and on gifts and successions. 

Let us estimate its amount : — 

Sir Robert Peel's tax of 7 d. in the £\ on wages, profit, 
and rent above £150 in Great Britain, has produced £5,500,000 

This at 24d. in £1, or 10 per cent., would give £19,250,000 

The probate and legacy dnty assessed on successions 
to personal property above £20 in the United 
Kingdom, has produced __ _- 2,000,000 

At an average of 5 per cent , this at 1 per cent, would give 4,000,000 

Mr. Gladstone's extension of the income tax to Irelandf 

has produced about .. 600,000 

This at 10 per cent, would give (3 J) _- 2,100,000 

His extension to incomes between £150 and £100 in 
Great Britain, at the rate of 5d. in the pound, he 
estimated to bring -- .- 180,000 

This at 7d. would become £252,000, and at 10 per 

cent. (3^) would give __ __ 882,000 

Mr. Gladstone's succession tax on real property was 

estimated to produce (at an average of 3 per cent) 2,000,000 

This at 10 per cent would give -- 7,000,000 

£32,232,000 



* See my paper on the Greneral Principles of Taxation, Transactions of the Dublin 
Statistical Society, vol. 2, No. 47. 

t The Irish Tax extended to only 24,000 persons; it was collected at a cost of 6 per 
cent. The customs and excise are not collected for less than 7 per cent, besides the 
derangement of trade and other inconveniences to tax-payers which they produce. 
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SucK would be the result of raising our present income and suc- 
cession taxes to a uniform rate of 10 per cent. We have next to 
estimate the effects of extending the income tax to the labouring 
classes, and to all incomes above 6s. a week. 

The number of labourers in the United Kingdom may be calcu- 
lated in this way. The entire population of 1851 was twenty- 
eight millions. This gives 14,000,000 of males ; and those between 
14 and 63 may be assumed to be one-half of this number, or 
7,000,000. Of these 7,000,000 we may assume that 5,000,000 are 
labourers. Now the average rate of wages may be taken as not 
less than 9s. a week. For want of the decimal system of currency 
the tax on wages would have to be levied at Id. in the Is., or 
1-1 2th instead of 1-lOth ; Id. in the Is. on wages would thus give 
for the United Kingdom £10,000,000. 

The rest of the men whose incomes would be between £15 and 
£100 may be assumed at one million, leaving 500,000 men or 
2,000,000 of population to represent the classes now paying income 
tax, and 500,000 or 2,000,000 to represent the paupers and disabled 
classes, and all those on the verge of pauperism. 

The average income of those between £15 and £100 may be 
taken at £57^, or nearly £60; thus giving, at 10 per cent., an 
income tax of £6,000,000. 

If the several sums at which I have successively arrived be added 
together, we shall have for the total amount of a perfect income tax 
of 10 per cent, extended to the whole United Kingdom, and to all 
incomes above 6s. a week, the sum of £49,232,000. 

When such is the productiveness of this great tax, we need not 
despair of our fiscal resources in the contest in which we are en- 
gaged ; neither need we resort to loans from any inabiUty to raise 
the required amount from those who are able to bear the burden. 

The explanation of the resources of the perfect income tax has 
an importance, however, beyond the present war. 

One of the results already obtained, a result worth the whole 
contest, is the cordial alliance which has been established between 
the two western powers that are at the head of the civilization of 
mankind. That alliance, however, involves very serious changes in 
our fiscal policy, whenever the return of peace allows extensive 
alterations to be introduced. The prohibitory tariffs, the offspring 
of past feuds, which interfere with the trade between France and 
England, must inevitably be altered. Large reductions in the 
duties on wines and other French products must be made by us. 
But reductions in customs duties must lead to modifications of the 
excise duties on the competing articles of home manufacture, in- 
volving the malt tax and the duties on spirits and hops. 

The adoption of perfect free trade with France and with Turkey, 
and with the other European nations that enter into alliance with 
us, involves a reconstruction of our financial system. A perfect 
income tax affords the means of carrying out such a policy to any 
extent ; for we have seen that by a tax of 10 per cent., nearly the 
entire sum required for the ordinary expenditure of the United 
Kingdom may be raised. 

Thus we see that neither the present war nor the return of peace 
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need interrupt the progress of financial reform, nor of the complete 
development and freedom of commerce. 

In making these allusions to the progress of free trade in con- 
nexion with the war, I cannot but notice the disfavour into which 
these principles are likely to be brought by the course taken by 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright in their comments on standing armies 
and on the present war. I feel bound, therefore, to guard against 
their views being taken as a fair measure of what freetraders and 
economists in general entertain. 

The writer who of all others may be taken as the fairest exponent 
of the opinions of economists in general, is Adam Smith, and I 
would refer those who think that ultra-peace principles are an 
essential part of Political Economy, to his chapter on the duties and 
expenses of the sovereign. He begins thus:— "The first duty of 
the sovereign, that of protecting the society from the violence and 
invasion of other independent societies, can be performed only by 
means of a military force." Again he says: — "The art of war, 
however, as it is certainly the noblest of all arts, so in the progress 
of improvement it necessarily becomes one of the most complicated 
amongst them. Into other arts the division of labour is naturally 
introduced by the prudence of individuals, who find that they pro- 
mote their private interest better by confining themselves to a 
particular trade, than by exercising a great number. But it is the 
wisdom of the state only which can render the trade of a soldier a 
particular trade, separate and distinct from all others." Again he 
says : — " It is only by means of a standing army, therefore, that the 
civilization of any country can be perpetuated or even preserved for 
any considerable time." 

The concluding passage in his chapter affords the most hopeful 
views as to the ultimate result of the present war: — "In modern 
war the great expense of fire-arms gives an evident advantage to the 
nation which can best afford that expense, and consequently to an 
opulent and civilized over a poor and barbarous nation. In ancient 
times the opulent and civilized found it diflicult to defend themselves 
against the poor and barbarous nations. In modern times, the poor 
and barbarous find it difficult to defend themselves against the 
opulent and civilized. The invention of fire-arms — an invention 
which at first sight appears to be so pernicious — is certainly favour- 
able both to the permanency and to the extension of civilization." 

The lesson to learn from this suggestive passage is, to use our 
wealth and the resources of our civilization with no sparing hand ; 
to aid our troops with the best artillery and other warl^e materials ; 
to developethe resources of steam, theelectric telegraph, and of other 
modem inventions, in facilitating their operations, in securing their 
comfort and safety against disease and hardship, so as to direct their 
entire energies against their barbarous foe. 

Such warfare, though most costly at first, is reaUy the least 
burdensome, because it is the most effective. The only barrier to 
its adoption is a doubt as to our fiscal resources, and that doubt I 
have endeavoured to remove. 
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rV« — Statistics (with some additions) given in evidence before a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on Public Houses, — ^By James 
Haughton, Esq. 

[Read before the Sodety, Deo. Idth, 1854.] 
Gentlemen, 

The object of this society being the collection of facts, with 
a view of applying our knowledge to the purposes of life, in the 
doing away of error and prejudice, and implanting truth m their 
stead, — it is obviously our duty, individually and collectively, to 
keep these objects steadily and constantly in view, in order that the 
largest possible amount of advantage to our fellow men may be the 
result of our labours. Many of our members may not have time to 
spare from their various pursuits in life for the collection of statistics, 
but all can aid in diffusing a knowledge of the facts laid before us 
at our monthly meetings, and in our publications. Hitherto our 
meetiQgs have all been rendered interesting, our Council having 
brought under our notice a sufficient number of papers, most of 
them of a highly instructive character, and affording evidence of no 
little care in their preparation. 

I have no reason to fear that we shall not be always supplied 
with papers of this description ; but I feel that it would mcrease the 
usefulness of our society, if a larger number of our members were 
to favour us occasionally with papers. I would have all bear in 
mind that, however humble oxir attainments, we may yet be able 
to impart some information to others, if circumstances permitted us 
to devote a very small portion of our leisure to the task. 

Having frequently appeared before you in this character, I make 
these remarks by way of preface or apology for the paper I have 
now to bring under your notice. The subject of it is not popular 
among our educated classes; but it is, in my humble judgment, 
a subject of the deepest importance ; and I hope to lay before you, 
on the present occasion, such a body of evidence in favour of my 
views, as will convince your judgment that it is a subject well 
deserving the most serious attention ; not alone of our members but 
of the entire comnranity ; not alone of the political economist but of 
the statesman also. No other question strikes my mind as of equal 
importance to the people of these lands ; it is practical in its results, 
and its settlement is essential to our progress in wealth, virtue, and 
civilization. 

The drinking customs of our people destroy an amount of property 
to enormous, and turn into unproductive channels so large a portion 
of the earnings of aU classes, as to render it a hopeless task to create 
a wise and proper distribution of the annually gathered up resources 
of the country, so long as these customs shall be allowed to fritter 
away, and render altogether useless those products of industry, 
which would otherwise be made available as individual and national 
capital, in the production of added wealth, that woxdd again, by 
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calling into activity, and abundantly remunerating the industry of 
our people, soon contribute to lessen, if not entirely do away with, 
the vice and misery which are now so prevalent, and which entail 
heavy burthens on the industrious and prudent portions of society. 

In June last I was summoned to London, to give evidence 
before the Parliamentary Committee on public houses. 

I was informed that the Committee were desirous to obtain infor- 
mation as to the results of opening our Zoological Gardens to the 
public on Simdays, at the small charge of one penny, which privi- 
lege was granted by the Council in the year 1840, and which 
measure, in conjunction with our much respected brother member, 
Doctor Ball, I was instrumental in bringing under the notice of 
that scientific body. 

I was also advised that I should be questioned as to my views 
respecting the public house system, and on the temperance refor- 
mation generally. 

Some of the statistics which follow were prepared by me for 
that occasion. In order to show the good done by opening the 
Zoological Garden at a low price of admission on Simdays, I 
handed in the following table of visitors for the last fourteen 
years: — 



Teaw. 


At One Penny. 


Free. 


Total at variona 


1841 


81,404 


2,387 


97,405 


1842 


96,425 


4,726 


109,706 


1843 


70,415 


4,444 


89,706 


1844 


91,284 


5,524 


111,341 


1845 


98,704 


4,987 


132,485 


1846 


97,084 


8,446 


111,865 


1847 


73,107 


8,501 


88,685 


1848 


51,634 


2,998 


66,167 


1849 


51,095 


3,332 


64^28 


1850 


49,096 


2,694 


60,276 


1851 


55,807 


2,342 


66,160 


1852 


79,908 


2,240 


92,096 


1853 


65,346 


2,977 


78,049 


1854 


87,325 


2,987 


114,238 



I was asked, ** taking the year 1841, when the numbers on Sunday 
were 81,000, what do you say was the gross number who went to 
the Zoological Garden ?" — " Ninety-seven thousand." 

*'Am I to understand that 81,000 went on Sundays, and that 
the difference between 81,000 and 97,000 was filled up by all the 
other days of the week ?" — *' Yes ; admitted at various prices, from 
6d. to 2s. 6d. each. Two shillings and six-pence is the price of 
admission on fete days." 

" Eighty-one thousand is the direct gain in the number which 
were admitted on Sunday?" — " I should say so." 

*' In fact, it makes up four-fifths of the whole number?" — " Yes. 
I also beg to hand in the following extract from a memorial of 
the Cotmcil to the Lord Lieutenant, which is contained in the 
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Twenty-second Annual Report of the year 1854, ending in March 
last: — 

" * And, above all, we have afforded to the working classes a most 
attractive place of rational recreation, one of which they ftdly avafl 
themselves, and in which they manifest a conduct so decorous as to 
claim still further indulgence ; upon this we chiefly found our claim 
to public consideration. ^ 

"Are any liquors sold in the Zoological Gardens?" — "No in- 
toxicating liquors of any kind. There are some refreshments sold. 

" I have also a copy of a letter from the secretary of the. Dublin 
Mechanics' Institution to the secretary of the Zoological Society, just 
after it was opened at one penny in the year 1840; it is dated 
November 5th, and is of an exceedingly pleasing character : — 

" Sir, 

" I am instructed bv the Board of Directors to express their 
gratitude to the Council of the Royal Zoological Society of Dublin 
for the valuable means of improvement and innocent relaxation 
which they have placed within the reach of the working classes, in 
opening their gardens on Sunday at a premium so very low that 
the humblest may (if so disposed) participate in the advantages and 
enjoyments they afford. May we not hope that other public institu- 
tions will follow your praiseworthy example, particularly those at 
whose disposal large public ftmds are placed. To such opportuni- 
ties of improvement as your society now affords are mainly owing the 
intelligence, the appreciation of works of art, and that polish of 
manner so marked in the natives of those countries, whose higher 
tastes and educational wants are consulted and provided for. 

" By order, 

« ZECHARIAH DOWLING, 

*^* Honorary Secretary, and 
Operative Printer." 

"You have a good deal of communication with the working 
classes?" — **I have been constantly in communication with them 
for many years." 

" Do you think the letter which you have read is a fair represen- 
tation of their feeling ?"— '* Yes, I think so." 

" You think they would desire to have places of recreation more 
extensively opened to them on Sunday?" — '* Unquestionably." 

" Would a large class of these persons be found in public houses 
if they were not amusmg themselves in this way?" — " Certainly; 
they consist chiefly of tradesmen, and their wives, and daughters. 

"Do you infer from that, that if the people had other attractions, 
and had not the temptation of public houses and beer houses open 
to them, they would resort to those places ?" — " To a very large ex- 
tent ; the temptations of the public houses are, however, so great, 
that I cannot imagine any thing short of closing them altogether, 
would do away with the evil." 

The Committee asked my views relative to opening other places of 
public amusement on Sunday. I suggested that the Musemn of the 
Royal Dublin Society, and the Botanic Gardens, at Glasnevin, might 
be thus made instrumental in the production of much good. 
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The Museum at Stephen Vgreen should also be made availaUe, 
in this way, for public benefit ; and the Royal Irish Academy would 
likewise be a place of great pc^ular resort. Experiment on one or 
two occasions has proved the correctness of this opinion. 

All these instrumentalities, if placed within reach of the working 
classes, would refine them, by creating a taste for innocent and 
intellectual pleasures. 

The remainder of my examination had a more direct reference to 
the results of our drin^dng customs, regarding which I submitted 
the following details : — 

*' I learned from the Collector of Excise a few days ago, that the 
Excise receipts in Dublin in 1840 were about £240,000 f la$t year 
they amounted to nearly £500,000." 

" Were these receipts for duty on spirits ?" — " They were excise 
receipts, I believe on other articles as well ; tobacco is an excisable 
article, and some others. Hie increase was chiefly on whiskey, 
showing that there is a considerable increase in its consumption. 
The consumption of whiskey has increased about three millions of 
gallons beyond the lowest point to which teetotalism had reduced 
it, which was, I think, from about twelve millions to five millicms of 
gallons." 

"To what period do you refer when it was the lowest ?" — ^*' I 
think it was about the year 1842." 

" Was there not a great temperance movement in Ireland at that 
time?"— "Yes." 

" Do you account for the reduction in that way ?" — " Entirely in 
that way, no doubt. A reduction in consumption attended the 
extraor^nary enthusiasm which followed the labours of Father 
Mathew in Ireland." 

" He was supported by O'Connell at that time, was he not?" — 
" Tes, he was supported by almost the whole population." 

" Were the consequences apparent and useful ? Were the people 
better clothed?"— '* Yes, as was apparent to every observer. The 
people were better clothed, and better behaved in every way ; 
indeed, I am happy to say, they continue so, to a very great extent." 

Last year the quantity of whiskey on which duty was paid in 
Ireland was, 8,136,362 gallons. Some stop must be put to thk 
waste of our national resources — to this downward tendency-*— or 
poverty and demoralization must increase. 

"The revenue from spirits in Ireland was, doubtless, much reduced 
by the temperance reformation?"—" I have not been able to ascertain 
how far that reduction was compensated for by an increased con- 
sumption of other excisable articles ; but the following table, 
exhibiting the consumption of spirits, tea, sugar, <&c. taken fi:om 
official returns, shows that a consideralDle increase did take place in 
several other such articles about that period. In sugar, there 
appears to be little change in the revenue ; but it is supposed there 
was also a large increase of duty in this £urticle, as reined sugar is 
largely imported into Ireland, the duty on which is paid in England 
and Scotl^d. 

" The paper manu^ture in Ireland shows a large in/Qxease ; it was 
in 1835 2,700,000 lbs.; in 1840, 3,590,000 lbs. ;. and in 1860, 
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6,719,0001bs. Tlie revenue, of course, was largely benefitted by 
this increase in consumption, paper being an excisable article. We 
may infer that this increase was, in a considerable degree, owing to 
the increased capability of the people for consuming the paper, 
having money to spend in this way, which used to be expended in 
the public house." 

*' Do you know whether articles of necessary consumption have 
been equally consumed to a greater extent?" — '* I can give you a 
considerable amount of information upon that point ; for, as I have 
stated, I have a list of the duties received on spirits, tea, sugar, and 
tobacco, from the year 1836 to the year 1853 ; and it shows, that 
when the receipts for spirits were reduced, the revenue was in- 
creased on other articles, which then came much more largely into 
constmiption. The amount is as follows : — 



Years. 


Spirits. 


Tea. 


Sugar. 


Totwooa 


1836 

1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 


£1,436,191 
1,510,092 
1,402,130 
1,032,582 

964,711 
1,005,986 

942,988 
1,014,505 
1,196,837 
1,288,529 

986,843 
1,096,852 
1,050,765 
1,000,570 
1,247,029 
1,482,308 


£476,239 
409,558 
437,480 
' 453,924 
534,563 
556,030 
602,005 
640,048 
723,925 
763,047 
712,475 
737,307 
701,145 

755,199 
759,864 


£406,601 
395,647 
403,788 
413,106 
428,181 
449,092 
443,979 
458,205 
346,131 
404,696 
433,603 
352,573 
272,160 

222,129 
267,376 


£727,642 

766,668 
782,788 
830,345 
863,946 
852,542 
837,373 
880,073 
927,311 
939,904 
805,789 
811,691 
749,288 

706,723 
730,832 



The foregoing figures, which are taken from annual official retun»> 
show, that, as the consumption of whiskey decreased, the consump- 
tion of tea, sugar, and tobacco increased, so as to protect the revenue 
from serious, if any, loss. 

There is no reasonable ground for apprehension that the revenue 
would suffer from a total disuse of intoxicating drinks. Statistics 
bear me out in this opinion ; and when we add to these the moral 
results of such a reform in our national habits, surely there ought 
to be no hesitation as to the course which government ought to 
pursue. All practices that are more hurtfid than beneficial to 
society should be discouraged ; or, if need be, prohibited altogether. 
Revenue derived from the vices of Ihe people must really weaken 
the resources of the empire. 

The statistics on this subject are quite consistent, as may be seen 
from the following tables, showing the results in the United King- 
dom for thirty years, comprising a period of fifteen years before 
the temperance reformation had commenced, and fifteen years 
after:— 
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Years. 


Lb&ofCoflEbe. 


Lbe ofTea. 


Ll».ofCk>c(Nu 


1821 


7,103,409 


22,426,627 


276,321 


1822 


7,598,001 


22,496,571 


283,735 


1823 


7,659,351 


23,559,155 


267,495 


1824 


8,454,920 


23,762,470 


286,657 


1826 


8,262,943 


23,784,838 


318,941 


1826 


11,082,970 


24,830,015 


347,251 


1827 


13,203,323 


25,238,067 


344,776 


1828 


15,566,376 


26,043,223 


385,793 


1829 


17,127,633 


26,790,481 


354,407 


1830 


19,476,180 


29,495,214 


393,847 


1831 


22,691,582 


30,255,299 


425,382 


1832 


22,740,627 


29,997,055 


502,806 


1833 


22,952,527 


31,548,381 


1,150,193 


1834 


22,741,984 


31,829,620 


1,268,287 


1835 


23,785,095 


34,969,651 


1,173,795 


1836 


28,295,046 


36,574,004 


1,084,770 


1837 


24,947,690 


49,142,236 


1,130,168 


1838 


26,346,961 


30,625,206 


1,416,613 


1839 


25,765,673 


32,351,593 


1,608,787 


1840 


26,789,945 


35,127,287 


1,606,800 


1841 


28,664,341 


32,252,628 


2,041,678 


1842 


28,370,857 


36,665,667 


1,928,847 


1843 


38,519,646 


37,355,911 


2,246,569 


1844 


29,979,404 


40,293,393 


2,547,934 


1845 


31,352,382 


41,363,770 


2,589,977 


1846 


34,293,190 


44,193,433 


2,579,497 


1847 


36,754,554 


46,740,344 


2,950,206 


1848 


37,441,373 


46,314,821 


3,079,198 


1849 


37,077,546 


48,734,789 


2,919,591 


1850 


34,431,074 


50,024,688 


3,233,372 



These figures indicate this fact, that, if the earnings of the people 
be not spent on intoxicating drinks, they will be laid out on other 
articles productive of revenue. 

I have taken the foregoing returns from the '* Scottish Temperance 
Review," of April, 1851, and the editor, to place the idea in a 
clearer point of view, gives the following summary, and says— 
*' That the contrast may be more apparent, we shall put together 
in one amount the whole of the non-intoxicating stimulants of the 
first and last years, and in juxtaposition with them, the total 
amount of intoxicating drinks for the same years." 



1850 Coffee, 
f> Tea, 
„ Cocoa, 

ia36 Coffee, 

Tea, 
„ Cocoa, 



Lbs. 

34,431,074 

50,024,688 

3,233,372 

23,295,046 

36,574,004 

1,084,170 



Actual increase. 



87,689,134 



60,953,230 
26,735,904 
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Were a proper allowance for the adulteration of coflfee with 
chicory, of lite years, made, this result would present a much more 
favourable appearance. 

GaUons. 
1836 Bum, _. .. .. 3,416,966 

„ Foreign and Colonial Spirits, .. 1,348,740 
„ British Spirits, .. .. 24,710,208 

Beer, .. .. .. 687,880,360 

Wine, — . .. .. 6,420,342 



1860 Bum, .. _. .. 3,044,758 

„ Foreign and Colonial Spirits, ._ 2,224,709 

„ British Spirits, .. .. 22,962,012 

„ Beer, 648,772,516 

Wine, 6,247,689 



623,776,616 



683,261,684 



Actual decrease, .. ._ 40,624,932 



Although the population had increased four millions since 1836. 

" This gratifying result is feirly to be attributed to the temperance 
reformation. For, I shall show you presently, that, when not 
arrested by this cause, the growing appetite for alcoholic stimulants 
gathered strength at a truly fearM rate of increase. 

'' From the above calculations we learn, that had the population 
of 1849 — 50 drunk of coffee, tea, and cocoa, the same quantity 
per head, as the population of 1835 — 36 did, the increase in the 
consumption oL these articles would have been only ten millions of 
lbs., whereas it has been nearly twenty-seven millions of lbs., or 
considerably more than one third. And that, had the population 
of 1849 — 50 drunk of wine, spirits, and beer, the same quantity 
per head as the population of 1835 — 36 did, the increase in the 
consumption of these articles would have been one hundred mil- 
lions of gallons, whereas there has been a decrease of 40,500,000 
gallons, showing the actual difference, taking the increase of 
population into account, to be upwards of 140,500,000 gallons, 
or more than a fifth part of the entire quantity consumed in 
1836. 

"Wine, the drink of the wealthy classes, nearly maintains 
its consumption. It exhibits very little difference in the two 
periods." 

The Chairman now said — " Your conclusion is, that the revenue 
has nothing to apprehend from the people abstaining from spirituous 
liquors, because they would have more money in their pockets to 
purchase other excisable articles ?" 

" That is my conclusion. My strong conviction is, that the revenue 
would, in a little time, greatly increase ; because if we increase the 
wealth of the people, it is quite clear that the revenue must be 
improved by that increase of wealth. If the consumption of in- 
toxicating drinks have a tendency to decrease the wealth of the 
people, which I believe it has to a great extent, the abandonment 
of habits of drinking would necessanly increase the wealth of the 
people, and increase the revenue at the same time. 
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I snbmitted the following statement, taken fixrai " Morewood's 
History of Inebriating Liquors," in order to exhibit, in a striking 
point of view, the steadily growing appetite for alcohol in a com- 
mnnity. It is a statement well calculated to create a feeling of 
deep and painful interest in the minds of all who become acquainted 
with it, and it shows the necessity of prompt measures to arrest the 
progress of this source of national debasement. 

DISTILLATION OF SPIRITS IN IRELAND FOR 114 TEARS, 

FROM 1723 TO 1837. 

Tean. Gallooi. 

1723 — — 133,733 

1730 .. — 134,748 

1740 — .. 239,811 

1750 — -- 698,646 

1760 .. — 226,217 

1770 -. — 801,174 

1780 -- — 1,229,416 

1790 — *_ 2,926,796 

1800 -. -_ 3,621,498 

1810 -- — 6,412,626 

1820 .. .. 4,636,192 

1830 -_ -- 9,208,538 

1837 .- -- 11,809,603 

The population of Ireland in 1723 was about 2,200,000 ; in 1837 
it was probably 8,000,000. So that while the increase of population 
was about four fold, the increase in the manufacture of whiskey was 
ninety fold within the same period. It is no marvel now that 
Irishmen should be foimd among the most destiti|^ of the human 
fiimily — " The worst clothed, the worst fed, the woiSt housed of any 
people." 

Behold how steadily the progress of desolation moved onwards 
during these decennial periods. At first it was slow, and then, Hke a 
falling body whose speed is accelerated in its descent, it became 
fearfully rapid. Fortunately it was arrested for a while by the 
temperance movement, and we have had breathing time to consider 
the measures necessary to be adopted for national safety. Appetite 
is, however, working hard against reason and judgment, and we are 
again going down-hill; slowly, it is true, but it must be rapidly 
again, by and by, if wisdom and strengl^ do not take the reins. 
This result is inevitable if the check be not again given, there being 
a steadily increasing physical predisposition to the use of alcoholic 
drinks. Within four years the consumption of whiskey has increased 
m Ireland about 3,000,000 gallons. 

After a nxunber of questions relative to the drinking habits of t^e 
people, and to the opening and shutting of public houses, I was 
asked — "Is there any other suggestion you would make for amend- 
ment of the law ?'* 

I submitted copious extracts from a work published in 1830 by a 
well known Dublin merchant, entitled, '* An Inquiry into tiie in- 
fluence of the excessive use of Spiritous Liquors in producing Crime, 
Disease, and Poverty in Ireland," with a view of proving that, in 
every point of view, it would be attended with advantageous results 
to prohibit altogether the destruction of grain in our breweries aad 
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distilleries, and thereby arrest the otherwise inevitable pauperization 
of the people. 

The writer of that pamphlet goes at length into these topics. He 
shows that several times within the past century distiOation from 
grain was prohibited, in order to secure the people from the horrors 
of starvation, and that in all cases a great diminution of crime was 
the result, attended by an immensely increased ability on the part 
of the people to supply themselves with the comforts of life, which 
was largely availed of; and although scarcity of food, bordering on 
actual want, was apprehended, greatly increased exportation of oats 
took place at those periods, to enable us to pay for our larger 
imports of various articles, thus proving that no real deficiency of 
food existed ; that all we needed was to avoid madly destroying the 
products of our fertile soil. 

The details of these restdts are very interesting. I will now 
shortly give you a few of them. During the years 1809 and 1810 
distillation was stopped in consequence of an apprehended scarcity 
of food. The result was highly gratifying, but very different indeed 
frt)m what might have been anticipated ; for there was a large 
increase in our importation of drapery, both new and old— of blan- 
kets, cotton goods, haberdashery, earthenware, black tea, sugar, 
and hops. The same results took place in 1813 and 1814. 

So long since as the year 1843, 1 petitioned parliament to the 
following effect : — 

" To the Honourable and Right Honourable the Commons of 
Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament Assembled, 

" The Mem(Mal of the undersigned respectfully prayeth, 

" That your Honourable House shall forthwith pass a law pro- 
hibiting altogether the manufacture of intoxicating drinks in the 
United Eangdom ; it being a fact well ascertained, and not now dis- 
puted, that nearly all the crime and misery in the land is caused 
by the makers of these drinks ; the judges and magistrates of the 
kingdom having frequentiy declared that, to the use of the delete- 
rious articles manufactured by them may be attributed nearly all 
the wickedness of the people. Your petitioner, therefore, entreats 
your Honourable House to grant the prayer of his petition, as it 
seems to him imwise of any Government to permit the continuance 
of practices which, by universal consent, are so destructive of the 
best interests of society." 

And, for still further evidence of the rapid growth of sound 
views on this question, I refer our members to a long and interest- 
ing article in the Edinburgh Seview for July last, " Teetotalism, 
and I^aws against the Liquor Trade." Truth, though often long 
overborne by prejudice and selfishness, always triumphs in the long 
run. 

I annex a table of imports, an examination of which will at once 
satisfy you of the reality of this pleasing picture. It is only 
necessary for us to make a good use, instead of an evil use, of the 
bounties of Providence, to place our people in a condition of abound- 
ing comfort and happiness. 
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The quantity of spirits includes that charged with duty, jmd that 
supposed to be smuggled by licensed distillers, and bImo the foreign 
spirits of aU kinds imported into Ireland. 

The statement of imports is extracted from the returns made to 
parliament in 1822. (See Third and FoujA Reports of Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry.) 

In the years 1816 and 1817, in consaquence of a great increase in 
the duty on spirits, illicit distillation was very prevalent, which 
accounts for diminished imports in these two years. 

In order to pay for these large imports of the comforts and 
luxuries of life, we were obliged, as I have stated, to export in- 
creased quantities of grain and other produce. The export of oats 
(the grain principally u|cd in distillation) during the periods referred 
to, was, as per returos of the collector of imports and exports for 
1809 and 1813, so great, that its increased value was annually, 
during those yeani of scarcity, £500,000 over the years 1807 and 
1811, which were years of plenty. 

But this statement does not give any true idea of what would be 
the real gain to our country if the destruction of grain by distilla- 
tion and brewing were entirely put a stop to. We have no means of 
ascertaining the quantity destroyed by illicit distillation ; but it was, 
and is stiU, no doubt, very large. 

Seeing such advantageous social and commercial results, in the 
shape of large imports and exports, during seasons of real or appre- 
hended scarcity, what amount of national prosperity might not be 
calculated on if all our surplus food, in seasons of acknowledged 
abundance, were exchanged for the comforts and luxuries of life ? 
Prom the facts I have laid before you, your largest expectations — 
your most sanguine hopes — could hardly faQ to be realized. 

I was further asked — " Is it the inference which you draw gene- 
rally, that whenever there has been a temperance movement, the 
people consimied more manufactured goods?" — " Yes. The period 
to which I am now referring was long before temperance was 
thought of; the people were only prevented from drinking whiskey 
because they could not get the article ; it was not manufactured. I 
draw the inference that if we could now prohibit altogether the 
manufacture and sale of spirituous liquors and other intoxicating 
drinks, the same happy results would follow, and they would, no 
doubt, be permanent. The conclusion which seems to my mind 
inevitable is, that scarcity is created by the destruction of food in 
our breweries and distilleries, and that we should never have any 
scarcity of food but for this cause. I doubt that there was ever a 
scarcity of food in Ireland, bordering on famine, until the years 
1846, 1847, and 1848." 

" Your own principles would carry you far beyond closing public 
houses on Sunday, to the adoption of the Maine Law ?" — *' Undoubt- 
edly ; I see no other real good to be derived from legislation. I do 
not think that legislation to regulate an evil is either wise or effec- 
tive. If drinking be an evil it should be suppressed by the legisla- 
ture; and that it is an evil is universally admitted, for we are 
constantly endeavouring to limit it." 
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** Have you made any calculation as to what would be the saving 
in the United Kingdom if spirituous liquors were not consumed ?" — 
** If there were an entire disuse of intoxicating drinks, I believe the 
annual savingwouldbe at least£120,000,000, perhaps £150,000,000. 
Of this amount the sum actually expended yearly on these drinks 
is probably seventy or eighty millions of pounds. The balance of 
loss arises from various causes, such as loss of time ; cost of pun- 
ishing crime; feeding paupers; supporting hospitals and limatic 
asylums ; loss of shipping, &c., &c. Some fairly deduced calcula- 
tions have raised the annual loss to even larger amounts than I 
have stated." 

It is full time for intelligent men to take serious thought of these 
matters. It is the especial duty of an association founded for 
"Promoting the study of Statistical and Economical Science," to 
take earnest heed that society shall not want ample information on 
such vital questions, or be in any doubt as to our anxiety to use all 
the intellectual and moral forces it may be in our power to wield , 
in efforts to save the people fixjm the sad consequences resultmg 
from their drinking usages. 

Before concluding this paper, I beg to recall your special atten- 
tion to the table I have extracted from " Morewood's History of 
Inebriating Liquors." The information it imparts seems to me so 
startling as to demand our most serious attention. It points out, in 
the full light of revealed truth, that the appetite for alcoholic 
stimulants is an increasing appetite — that generation after generation 
is more and more enslaved by it. The taste for it becomes more and 
more nearly aimiversalmania ; proving, almost to demonstration, that 
all who indulge in it are transmitting to their children, and their 
children's children, an hereditary craving, which renders them less 
and less able to withstand temptation, and which, if not arrested, 
must ultimately annihilate all the manliness and virtue of the 
people.* 

In the year 1834, when Mr. J. S. Buckingham brought before the 
House of Commons his motion for an inquiry into the causes of an 
increase of national drunkenness, the then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Lord Althorp, looked upon it as the dream of a man who 
was insane on that point, and said that he doubted if even a seconder 
for it could be found in the house. 

* So long since as the year 1743, a bill was introduced into the House of Lords 
for ** altering the duties on spirituous liquors*' on which occasion L<ml Hanrey and 
Lord Lonsdale spoke forcibly against their use. I quote a sentence from each — '* If 
tlie use of spirituous liquors be encouraged, the diligence of the lower classes, whidi 
can only be supported by health, will languish.** ** Those women who riot in this 
poisonous debauchery are quickly disabled from bearing children, or, what*is yet more 
destructive to general happiness, produce children diseased from their birth by the 
vices of their parents ; children whose blood is tainted with inveterate and acoumn. 
lated maladies ; and who must be supported through a miserable life by that labour 
which they cannot share, and must be protected by that conmiunity d which they 
cannot contribute to the defence.'* 

Prophetic words these, as witnessed by our crimes and our poorhouses. 

** Drunkenness appears to be in some measure hereditary. We frequently see it de- 
scending from parents to their chOdren. This may ofben arise from bad example and 
imitation, but there can be little question that, in many instances at least, it exists 
as a iamily predisposition. — Machnish on the*' AnaUmiy of Drunkenness^ 
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Mr. Buckingliam, however, made out so triumphant a case, and 
his speech on the occasion was of such thrilling interest, the house 
was constrained to grant the motion, and a most important parlia- 
mentary inquiry was the result. 

I subjoin but one extract from Mr. Buckingham's powerful ad- 
dress : — 

" The second document to which T wish to draw the special atten- 
tion of the House, is one of the most appalling, perhaps, that the 
history of intemperance has produced. It is a report of the number 
of men, women, and children who entered within a given time four- 
teen of the principal gin-shops of London and its subui'bs, of which 
there are two in Whitechapel; three at Mile End; one in East 
Smithfield; two in Holbom; one in Bloomsbuiy, and three in 
Westminster. (The particulars of each house, which I omit, are 
here given.) 

" The grand total for one week only in the fourteen houses selected, 
the names of which I have seen, and the localities of which I have 
myself inspected, amounts to no less a number than 269,437, divided 
in the following proportions, namely, 142,453 men, 108,693 women, 
and 18,391 chiltfren, the women and children united nearly equal- 
ling the men, and often surpassing them in the grossness and depra- 
vity of their demeanour. Alas ! Sir, is it England of which we are 
speaking; the land of the lovely and the brave— the seat of the 
sciences and the arts — the school of morality and religion ; or are 
these attributes of excellence ascribed to us in mockery, in order to 
heighten our sense of sorrow and of shame ?" 

The foregoing statistics were taken in the year 1834. The follow- 
ing, of a similar character, were compiled in Edinburgh in the 
present year, and they equally claim the attention of the political 
economist. 

A careM examination of the numbers who entered the public 
houses and taverns in that city, on Sunday the Gth March last, 
gives the following results : — 

22,202 Men. 

11,931 Women, 

4,631 Children under 14 years. 

3,032 do. 8 „ 



41,796 into Public Houses. 
6,609 into Tavems. 



48,405 Total, being nearly one-third the entire population of the city. 



" Women frequently acquire the vice by drinking porter and ale while nursing. 
These stimulants are usually recommended to them from well-meant but mistaken 
motives, by their female attendants. Many fine young women are ruined by this 
pernicious practice. Tkeir persona become grosst ^eir milk unhealtky, <tnfl a 
foundation i» too often kUd for future indulgence in liquor,** — Ibid. 

Levisonon ihQ ^* Hereditary Tendency of Drunkenness** (a small pamphlet) also 
contains much evidence of this tendency ; and it is a well-known truth that very 
many persons have such an overpowering thirst for alcoholic liquors, that they, 
over and over again, after long periods of entire abstinence from their use, fall into a 
habit of drunkenness ; as if their misery were unavoidable ; just as men are often 
attacked with gout and other diseases which it is acknowledged they inherit from 
their parents. 

£ 
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Furthermore, and in order to give you an account of all the statistics 
obtained up to the present time in relation to this part of our ques- 
tion, I subjoin a statement of the numbers who entered the public 
houses in Manchester recently on a given Sunday. It is taken 
from the Manchester Examiner of 26th July, 1854, and was sub- 
mitted to a public meeting, convened specially, and before which 
the details were laid: — 

120,122 Men. 
71,111 Women. 
23,585 Children. 



214,818 Total. 

The committee, who carefully collected these facts, accompany 
their statement with a report which gives painM evidence of the 
degradation and immorality of that large portion of the population 
of this great city who thus spend their Sabbath day. I make a few 
extracts. Spesiing of the several districts, they say— 

" In fact this district can only be described as a very hell upon 
earth." 

" With the exception of the warehouse and shoe proportion, this 
district is as bad as the last." 

" A fearful state of demoralization exists about this house." 

" One little fellow, covered with rags and filth, got a pint of 
whiskey, and went into a filthy cellar, not fit for a pigsty, where 
several persons were drinking." 

Man-fighting, dog-fighting, gambling, and other similar wretched 
modes of spending idle time, characterise this entire population ; so 
that the Rev. Canon Stowell, who moved the first resolution at the 
meeting, said — 

" That dark and damnable traffic turned the day of God almost 
into a day of Satan, and made it questionable whether, for the mass 
of the people, it would not be better to have no Sunday at all." 

Gentlemen, I have, I hope, now given you some faint idea of the 
length, breadth, and depth of the evils I have endeavoured, as 
forcibly as I might, to bring under your notice, and the greater part 
of which I submitted to the select committee of the House of Com- 
mons. 

They certainly present a dark and gloomy picture to the imagi- 
nation ; but it is not by shutting out the light that we can hope to 
free our country from the stigma which rests upon it because of 
our love of strong drink ; owing to which the proper distribution 
and application of the wealth oi the people is prevented, and great 
misery is necessarily the result.* 

* Mr. Herepath, the distinguished chemist, sajs that out of nineteen specimens of 
ale he had examined, seven were adulterated with coculus indicus. 

The Report of the Parliamentary Committee on public-houses states that the adul- 
teration of beer and ale is enormous, probably one-fourth of the entire consumption ; 
and that sitlt, vitriol, and coculus indicus are used for this purpose. 
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V. — Proceedings of the Dublin Statistical Society. 

EIGHTH SESSION— FIRST MEETING. 

[20th November, 1854.] 

The Society met at the Royal Dublin Society House. On the 
arrival of his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, tne chair was taken 
by His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, President of the Society. 

The Secretaries read the minutes of the last meeting, and the 
Report of the Council for the past year. The president having 
then vacated the chair, it was taken by Jonathan Pim, Esq., Vice- 
President, who proceeded to deliver the opening address. Mr. 
Pim, at the conclusion of the address, vacated the chair, which was 
again taken by the Archbishop of Dublin. 

Lieut.-Colonel Larcom proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Pim 
for his able address. The motion was seconded by Dr. Lawson, 
and passed unanimously. 

Mr. Commissioner Longfield proposed a vote of thanks to his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, for honouring the meeting with 
his presence, The motion was seconded by Mr. Conway Dobbs, 
and carried with applause. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society : — 
Lord Talbot de Malahide ; Charles W. C. Domville, Esq., D.L. ; 
Cheyne Brady, Esq.; T. Jones Howell, Esq.; and "William H. 
Jemison, Esq. 

SECOND MEETING. 

[December 18th, 1864.] 

The Society met in the Royal Dublin Society House, Mr. Conway 
Dobbs in the chair. The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read, one of the secretaries read a paper by Dr. Hancock, entitled 
" The Fiscal Resources of the Empire, or what a perfect Income 
Tax of ten per cent, would produce.' 

Mr. Haughton read a paper containing ** Statistics laid before 
the House of Commons on Public Houses.' 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society: — 
John R. Corballis, Esq., LL.D., Q.C; William Fry, Esq.; Joseph 
Boyce, Esq. ; Thomas Wilson, Esq., D.L. ; Alexander Boyle, Esq. ; 
Edward Grogan, Esq., M.P. ; Thomas Crosthwait, Esq. ; Greorge 
Roe, Esq. ; William James Perry, Esq. ; John Martin, Esq. ; Henry 
H. Stewart, M.D. ; George Hoyte, Esq. 
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I.— ^^ Plan for extending the Jurisdiction for selling Incumbered Estates 
to cases where a Receiver has been appointed over a Life Estate. — 
By W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D. 

[Read 19th March, 1855.] 
Gentlemen, 

The chief benefit which the Incumbered Estates Act has 
conferred upon Ireland, has been the substitution of solvent lor 
insolvent proprietors. To appreciate the full extent of this change, 
we must raise our views above the notion of considering the owner- 
ship of land as a mere right for the convenience of the person who 
happens to possess it. It is in truth a high office, carrying with it 
great power and influence, and forming the basis of a large part of 
our arrangements for local government. 

This view of a landlord's position assists us in explaining the anar- 
chy and disorganization of Ireland for the past half century. A 
large part of the governing classes were in a false position. Hence 
the want of confidence between diflferent classes, hence the attacks 
on the character of the people, hence the delusive theories to ac- 
count for the state of the country, and hence the opposition to all 
changes and improvements. 

The operation of the Incumbered Estates Act has not been, as 
some expected it would be, to transfer the property in land to 
tenants, and to create a peasant proprietary . It has only introduced 
a new body of proprietors, more numerous indeed, and not possess- 
sed of the nominal position of their predecessors, but more solvent 
and more ready to discharge the duties incident to property. 

VOL. I. PAKT II. F 
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The view of the subject which I have been suggesting to your 
minds, is best illustrated by the cases where properties have been 
sold that were previously under Receivers of the Court of Chancery. 
In such cases, the duties incident to property were almost entirely 
ignored ; the land was managed for what could be got out of it, 
and there was no one to take any part in the local institutions of 
the country. So seriously did this evil prevail in some districts, 
that during the famine, the benevolent members of Relief Com- 
mittees and the public officers engaged in njitigating distress, found 
their efforts completely paralysed by the total want of any middle 
or higher classes in the localities to manage the relief operations. 
The other evils of having property under the management of re- 
ceivers, are fully detailed in the evidence taken before the receivers' 
committee of the House of Commons in 1849 ; and I may quote 
some of the conclusions of that very influential body, composed 
as it was of some of the leading statesmen of the day, Sir Robert 
Peel, Sir James Graham, Sir John Romilly, Mr. Napier, Mr. Bright, 
&c. Thus they state, " the prominent evils of the present system of 
management under receivers, appointed at the instance of creditors, 
are so generallv admitted, that the witnesses are unanimous in its 
condemDation. 

Again they report, 

" When a creditor originates legal proceedings, and transfers the 
estate of his debtor to the dominion of a Court of Equity, the re- 
lation of landlord and tenant is virtually severed; pecuniary 
claims, hostile litigation, evasions of liability, and confusion of 
right generally follow ; and the effect thus produced cannot but be 
prejudicial to the condition of the estate, and the interests of all 
parties concerned in its prosperity. 

'*It would therefore appear generally desirable, that in any case 
in which an estate is brought \mder the court at the instance of a 
creditor, the proceedings should be accelerated with all reasonable 
despatch, and the estate withdiawn as speedily as may be consistent 
with substantial justice, from a jurisdiction which suspends the per- 
formance of some of the most useful duties of property, whilst its 
rights are prejudicially and expensively asserted. 

** In conclusion, your committee wish to express their conviction, 
that the present management of property under the courts is attended 
with equal detriment to the agriculture of the country and the 
condition of the tenants." 

Upon the admitted evils of the receivership system was based that 
provision of the Incumbered Estates Act, which gives jurisdiction 
to the court, when the estate is under a receiver, although the owner 
should object on the ground of the amoxmt of the incumbrance affect- 
ing the fee not being equal to half the value of the estate. 

All the arguments and reasoning founded on the evils of receiver- 
ship apply with equal force to the case of a receiver over a property 
where the incumbrances affect only the life estate ; and yet this 
class of cases is exempted from the operation of the act. 

The reasons for this exemption are obvious enough. It was 
justly thought that it would be a serious injury to the parties 
entitled in remainder, and no benefit to the tenants or the public, to 
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sell the life estate to a stranger. Again, it was also considered too 
harsh a measure to convert the estate into money, and to give those 
in remainder not the family estate, with a position which they 
might be well qualified to fill, but a mere sum of money. 

From some facts that have come under my observation, a plan 
has suggested itself to my mind, by which the diflficulties on which 
this exemption is founded may be obviated. 

The plim which I would venture to propose is as follows : — 

"Whenever a receiver is appointed over the estate of a tenant for 
life, the protectorship of the settlement should be transferred to 
the court having jurisdiction for the sale of incumbered estates. 

The court should then proceed at once to value the life estate, 
and should call upon the tenant in tail, to declare whether he is 
willing to be made immediate owner in fee, upon the terms of 
having a charge put on the inheritance equal to the value of the 
the estate. If he should consent, the commissioners should convey 
the estate to him, with parliamentary title, subject to the charge, 
and subject to such arrangements for the benefit of other persons 
entitled under the family settlement, as they, acting as protectors of 
the settlement, should deem advisable. 

If the tenant in tail refuse to enter on possession of the estate, 
then the commissioners should proceed to sell the estate, and 
should invest the purchase money; the interest to be applied 
to the payment of the debts of the tenant for life, and the fund to 
go to the remainder- man, at the time of his interest arising. 

Upon the view that I have been suggesting of the ownership of 
land being a high ofiice, involving duties and responsibilities, this 
would be only following the precedent of what happens in more 
important oflices. In recent years, we have seen several cases of 
abdication amongst European monarchs, when they were unable to 
cope with the difficulties of their position ; and the usual practice 
has been to call the next heir to the throne. Whilst the plan 
would thus secure the chief benefit of substituting a solvent for an 
insolvent proprietor, it would effect this object without doing any 
violence to feelings of family pride ; it would not unnecessarily 
separate an estate from a title, or from any position of legitimate 
influence. 

At the same time the benefits of parliamentary title woidd be 
conferred on the estate, the remainder-man would have a perfect 
leasing power and complete means of managing the property for 
the benefit of the community, the example of his predecessor s de- 
position would enforce the lessons of prudence, and thus would 
make him a useful member of society. 

The creditors would get a sxun of money paid to them at once, 
instead of suffering by the wasteful mismanagement and ruinous 
expenses of a prolonged receivership. 

As to the mode of estimating the value of the life estate, it 
would only be necessary to calculate the net proceeds of the estate, 
after deducting the costs of chancery management, and then to 
value this sum as a life annuity. If the health of the tenant for 
life should be precarious, so that the remainder-man would think 
the usual price of the life annuity to be too high, he should have the 
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option of contracting to pay the annual charge instead of the 
present value. In this way, the creditors would obtain all that they 
would be entitled to get, and yet the remainder-man would not have 
to pay more than the fair value of what he would acquire by being 
called to the inheritance. 



II. — On the present state of the Savings' Bank question, — By 
Neilson Hancock, LL.D. 

[Read 19tli February, 1855.] 
Gentlemen, 

About three years since, I had the honor of reading before this 
society a paper on the duties of the public with respect to charitable 
savings' banks.* Since that time there have been promises of legis- 
lation, but nothing has been actually done to remove the general 
insecurity of the depositors to which I then directed attention. On 
the contrary, the recent statements of Mr. Gladstone, while Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, have disclosed some facts which will, I 
think, be as new to you as they were to me, and which place that 
insecurity in a still stronger point of view. 

In order to explain the effects of the statements which I am 
about to notice, it will be necessary to refer briefly to the constitu- 
ti(m of charitable savings' banks, as regulated by the act of 1829 
and its amendments. 

A savings' bank is formed by a few gentlemen associating together, 
under the name of managers or trustees, and adopting some very 
simple rules, which at once receive official sanction. 

The managers then are authorized to appoint the clerks. They 
can receive deposits, and they have some very important privileges 
of re-paying deposits to minors, married women, and the next of kin 
of deceased depositors, without any risk of having the money re- 
claimed by guardians, husbands, or by relatives with conflicting 
claims. The whole of the receipt and re-payment of the deposits is 
imder the control of the managers and their clerks. 

With respect to the lending of the deposits, the managers have 
no power. They are bound to transmit them to the commissioners 
for the reduction of the national debt — a board composed of high 
officers of state — the Speaker of the House of Commons, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Master of the Rolls, the Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, the Accountant- General of the Court of Chancery, 
the Governor and the Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England. 

The commissioners have the management of the deposits ; and it 
is with respect to this management that Mr. Gladstone has made the 
important disclosures which I shall notice. 

The commissioners have a certain amoimt of control over the 
managers ; they can require an annual account from them, issue 

* Transactions of the Dublin Statistical Society, vol. 3. 
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orders to them, and stop any bank that does not obey orders and 
fiimish accounts. 

The commissioners are not, however, in any way responsible for 
the acts of the managers or the clerks ; and they, or more properly 
speaking the public, whose servants they are, are considered liable 
for those sums only which are actually transmitted to them by the 
managers. The notion, therefore, that the depositors have govern- 
ment security for money lodged in a savings' bank, though taught in 
many treatises great and small, is a delusion. 

The depositors have not even the security which exists in the 
case of joint stock banks or private banks. In such institutions, the 
managers and shareholders are liable for the acts of their clerks 
to the extent of the entire of their property ; but in savings' banks, 
as now constituted, the managers are not liable except for their 
own acts ; or in Ireland, in case they are guilty of wilful neglect or 
default ; and they may limit their liability from the latter cause to 
£100. In Engknd, they are not liable unless they pocket the 
money themselves. 

To illustrate this defect of liability, I may refer to the Dublin 
savings' banks in Abbey-street and Meath-street. The deposits are 
£280,000, and the entire security that the depositors have, even 
in case of wilful neglect and default of the managers, does not 
necessarily exceed £5,000. 

From the constitution of savings' banks as thus explained, I in- 
ferred in my former paper that there was such an amount of divided 
responsibility, and such an absence of security, as to be fatal to the 
success of these institutions. 

The duties of the public which I ventured to point out were, firsts 
that those who propose either by direct advice, or by the implied 
advice arising from their being managers or trustees, to induce poor 
people to entrust their money to these institutions, should in the 
first instance try and understand what security they advise the 
people to trust to : try and imderstand how deeply responsible they 
are, if they give false information as to the nature of that security, 
or if they give foolish advice as to the extent to which the poor should 
trust to the limited security that really exists. 

The second duty is equally pjain, for every trustee and manager 
to do his best to nave the bank he is connected with wound up, and 
the depositors paid off. If he cannot within a reasonable time per- 
suade his co-trustees or co-managers to wind up the bank, then he 
ought to resign. Such was the conduct of one manager of the 
Cuffe-street bank in 1833. " I resigned," said he, " for I made up 
my mind never to have anything to say to savings' banks as long as 
I lived ; I saw the defects of the law too plainly to have anything 
more to say to them." 

In my former paper, I did not refer to the management of the 
deposits by the commissioners for the reduction of the national debt. 
In my innocence^ I assumed that their management was prudent and 
faithful. 

As to the prudence of the management, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer now explains that the practice of the commissioners was 
to invest the deposits by purchasing in the public funds, and to 
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effect the re-payments by sales of stock. These transactions were 
attended with some expense. They were, however, also attended with 
considerable loss ; for, as the savings increased in times of prosperity, 
the principal purchases were made when the funds were high ; and 
as the deposits were withdrawn in times of political excitement or 
public distress, the sales were made when the funds were low. To 
buy dear and to sell cheap must be a losing trade, and the slight differ- 
ence between the interest received and allowed by the commissioners 
was not sufficient to cover this loss. Mr. Gladstone has proposed 
a very clever and ingenious plan for avoiding this loss for the future, 
which I will not attempt to explain, as you may read it some of 
those days in his own lucid and eloquent language.* 

It may be observed, however, that it is somewhat remarkable 
that such an obvious source of loss should continue for nearly forty 
years without a remedy, under the management of such officers as 
the commissioners for the reduction of national debt. 

Although there may be some excuse for the management of the 
commissioners being imprudent, what shall we say if it should turn 
out not to have been faithful ? 

As the balances of the savings' banks were not under any public 
scrutiny, a lax principle seems early to have been introduced, of 
considering them under the orders of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; and, accordingly, successive chancellors, when in a 
difficulty, have resorted to the savings' bank balances in the hands 
of the commissioners, for the purpose of making up temporary 
deficiencies ; in other words, for the purpose of making the quarterly 
and annual statements of the public accoimts present a fictitious 
appearance of prosperity. 

Mr. Gladstone, to his credit, has manfully determined to put a 
stop to this system, and to guard against any future Chancellor of 
the Exchequer having the power to use the savings' bank deposits. 

The two evils had, however, cost the country a considerable 
sum before the remedy was proposed; for Mr. Gladstone states 
that the deficiency in the funds, standing to the citedit of the com- 
missioners for the reduction of national debt from loss on sales, 
and from the application of balances, is now £4,000,000. 

The greater part of this deficiency has arisen since 1842, for it 
was then only £1,800,000. 

Before noticing the general conclusion to be deduced from these 
facts, I will briefly call your attention to the some parts of the 
story of the Cuffe-street Bank which it enables us to understand. 

When the defalcations of Mr. Dunne, the Cuffe-street clerk, 
were discovered in 1831, the managers at once applied to the com- 
missioners for advice. They suggested that a special commissioner 
should be appointed to enquire into the management of the bank, 
and either re- model or close the bank. They naturally thought 
that the commissioners were great public officers, having no loss on 
sales to fear, no deficiency to conceal. The commissioners, how- 
ever, refused to give any advice. They shifted all responsibility 

* The paper was read before Mr. Gladstone's resignation of the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer. 
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from themselves, and ostensibly treated the matter as a dispute 
between the depositors and managers, to be settled by Mr. Tidd 
Pratt, an English barrister, who then was and still is the referee for 
savings^ banks. 

Mr. Pratt, after deciding on the claims of the depositors, ad- 
vised the managers to pay out of future profits £4,274, which he 
decided was not a legal charge on the funds of the institution. He 
gave this advice, although it was stated to him that the bank was 
insolvent, and although no account had been furnished to the com- 
missioners for two years. 

In giving this advice, Mr. Pratt must have been in the confidence 
of the commissioners ; for when the managers asked him whether 
the commissioners would receive the accounts showing a deficiency, 
he said they would ; and accordingly they did receive the annual 
accounts, showing a large deficiency every year from 1831 until 
the exposure of the bank in 1848. 

Now, it so happens, that the commissioners had a strong motive 
for concealing the insolvency of the bank in 1831. Had its fail- 
ure produced a general run on savings' banks in that year, the loss 
on sales would have been very large ; for the political excitement 
which prevailed after the French revolution, and pending the 
Reform Bill agitation, had, in 1831, reduced the funds below the 
average of preceding years. 

When the run took place on the Cuffe-street Bank, in 1845, the 
managers again applied to the commissioners, and to the then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goulburn), stating that they were in- 
solvent, and had long been so, with the knowledge of the govern- 
ment, and applying for leave to draw £50,000 in one week. The 
leave was granted. 

Now, here again the commissioners had a motive in not having 
the bank woimd up. Ireland was at that time in a state of politi- 
cal agitation; the failure or closing of one bank would have pro- 
duced a rim ; a run would have involved a heavy loss on the sales 
of stock, and might have forced an explanation as to the applica- 
tion of balances. 

The facts now disclosed seem to me to entitle the depositors in 
the Cuffe-street Bank to a re-consideration of their case. As the 
bank was allowed, from motives of public policy, to continue for 
seventeen years in an insolvent state, the ultimate loss ought not 
to fall on the depositors, who invested aftier the commissioners and 
the government had notice that the bank was becoming more in- 
solvent every year. 

The shabby vote of the House of Commons, in 1851, of ten 
shillings in the pound, ought now to be set right by a full re-payment 
of the remaining £30,000. 

The inhabitants of Dublin of the wealthier class are pecuHarly 
interested in having the loss of the Cuffe-street depositors set 
right. There can be no doubt that the character of the trustees, 
men of high standing in Dublin, helped to maintain the stability of 
the bank, after doubts had been thrown upon its solvency. 

It is vain to complain of the poor not having confidence in the 
rich, if wealthy trustees allow the poor to suffer from the conse- 
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quence of the defects of an institution which they supported and 
recommended. 

The facts which I have noticed only confirm the views put for- 
ward in my former paper. The divided responsibility of manage- 
ment between the government and the trustees, and the limitation 
of liability of the managers are both fatal to the security of the 
depositors ; so that there is not in charitable savings' banks, as now 
constituted, that reasonable amoimt of security that any honest 
man can advise his poor neighbour to trust to them. 

The object of providing a perfectly safe place for the deposits 
of the poor, is a matter of such importance in our present state of 
civilization, as to demand our best exertions to have the requisite 
means adopted for securing it. For this purpose, there are two 
two measures which seem to be indispensable. 

The first is, to extend to all joint-stock banks the facilities for re- 
paying deposits to minors, married women, and the representatives of 
deceased depositors, now conferred on the savings' banks. The im- 
portance of this change is shown by the number of persons in some 
of the classes to which I have referred, who are depositors in 
savings' banks. Thus it was ascertained at Manchester, in 1842, 
that one-fourth of the depositors are minors; and one-fourth, 
women-servants, milliners, dressmakers, and needlewomen. 

The next measure is to extend the plan of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to a considerable portion of the public debt, and to have 
it so arranged as to be a convenient investment for the poor. There 
is no reason why the whole business of registering the public debt 
should be monopolized by the Banks of England and Ireland, and 
transacted in London and Dublin only. 

The example of the subscriptions to the recent loan raised by 
the Emperor of the French, shows how ready the poorer classes 
are to invest in government security; and the money order office in 
our Post-office shows that a large part of the business of banking 
for the poor can be cheaply and efficiently conducted by the offi<?ers 
of a pubhc department. 

The first step towards the adoption of such measures is to produce 
a conviction in the public mind, of the utter instability of savings' 
banks as now constituted, and that conviction I have endeavoured 
to create. 



III. — Russian Serfs and British Laborers. — By Henry Wynne, Esq. 
[Read 19th Maixjh, 1855.] 

At the present period any inquiry into the social resources of that 
vast country which is carrying on a stupendous struggle with the 
bulk of the civilized nations of Europe, must possess peculiar in- 
terest, and a comparison of the state of its peasantry with that of 
our own country may be suggestive of many hints of practical 
importance. And if this be, as I believe it to be, one of the most 
valuable uses of the study of history, or the investigation of the 
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circmnstances of other countries at distant periods of time, the same 
principle may be expected to hold good when applied to a country 
co-existent in time, but distant in position, and equally differing in 
social institutions. Indeed, an inquiry into the political institutions 
of Russia has peculiarly this character of an historical research, as, 
though not absolutely stationary, she is a laggard in the race of 
civilization ; and the condition of her peasantry is to a great extent 
similar to that which once had existence in most of the continental 
states of Europe, and from which we have risen by the gradual 
advance of civilization and progress to oui* present improved state ; 
as, with all its faults and all its hardships, the condition of the free 
laborer must be admitted to be when compared with that of the serf. 
The latter is, as I shall shew, deprived of the exercise of the highest, 
and what ought to be the most inalienable privilege of our nature, 
the free exercise, direction, and consequent improvement of what- 
ever faculties each individual may have been blessed with. 

All men are not equal, and never will be equal, but it is one of 
the most essential prerogatives of humanity to possess a capability 
of improvement. To better his own condition, or the principle of 
self-love, is one of man^s strongest instincts; and to be allowed free 
scope in the application of his energies for that end should not only 
be his privilege, but is proved by reason and experience to be one 
of the most powerful stents in advancing the civilization and pro- 
gress of that aggregate of human beings which forms the society of 
each country. 

The relative position of the higher and inferior classes of society 
in Russia is not very different from what it was in Europe formerly, 
and is that which will naturally obtain wherever right has not been 
recognized as at least a co-ordinate element in government with 
might. One class owns the laud, and possesses besides a right over 
the labor of the class below them. 

There are two forms which this command over the labor of others 
assumes wherever existing in the world. The one is what we call 
slavery^ a word unknown in our constitutional vocabulary, but with 
the horrors of which we have been made but too well acquainted, 
as it prevails among oiir transatlantic brethren. The other is the 
qualified and milder form of serfdom. 

Though now to be found only among the nations of Sclavonic race 
in Europe, it is not of peculiarly or exclusively Sclavonic origin. 
Up to the period of the French revolution, there remained traces of 
prsedial servitude in France; and though it sooner disappeared 
among us, our earlier histories, in classifying the ranks of the 
nation, make mention of two grades of serfs, the one mere personal 
chattels of their masters, while the other were said to be " adscripti 
glebae," and could only change masters with the soil to which they 
and their labor were attached. We find formal acts of manumission 
in the reign of Henry VIII., and serfdom did not fall into disuse till 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I.* 

In the second class above mentioned, the serfs of Russia are to be 
numbered. Every proprietor of land estimates his possessions not 



* Barrington's Observations on Ancient Statutes, 273 et seq. 
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according to the number of acres, but according to the number of 
souls on his estate. Each of these (which only include the males) is 
bound to labour three days in the week for the benefit of his master. 
By law, the serf cannot be sold without the land to which he is 
attached ; but this provision is often evaded. The master can 
exercise corporal discipline over his serfs, but he cannot, as in the 
slave states of America, sunder nature's holiest ties by separating 
families. A serf sold apart from the land becomes a crown 
peasant, and his master loses dominion over him. The serf cannot 
own immoveable property. In absolute principle, indeed, the whole 
property of the serf, moveable or otherwise, belongs to the master. 
In practice, however, no master in this manner robs his serf. 
Public opinion, that great law of nations, even in Russia will not 
allow of this ; and above public opinion is suspended the fear of 
assassination. The master can hire out the services of his serf. 
And while the serf cannot live in any town without the consent of 
his master, he can, even when furnished witli a passport, be at any 
time recalled, and must give notice of his whereabouts to his master. 
And whatever trade he may be able to carry on, he must pay to 
his master an arbitrary rent, called in Russian '* obrok," proportioned 
to his earnings. 

I have stated enough to shew how burdensome and galling are 
the restrictions imposed on the wretched lower order in Russia. 

The rights they have are partly imposed by law, and have partly 
crept in with custom. Thus, by custom one-half of the land is 
allotted to the laborer in return for the labor of three days in the 
week. However, even with this amount of land and labor for their 
own uses they are not a thriving or hard-working set. Badly fur- 
nished as the country is with roads and means of transit, they some- 
times cannot sell the surplus produce of their land at any price, and 
therefore have no motive to increase the produce beyond what will 
supply themselves, their families, and cattle with food ; while the 
state of ignorance in which they are kept prevents them from having 
that foresight which would compensate, by the reserve of good 
harvests, for the dearths which bad harvests bring upon them. A 
picture is drawn by a very intelligent traveller in Russia, himself 
connected by family ties with the country, of the populace whom 
he saw, under favorable circumstances, at a village fete: — " These 
people," he says, *\ were not oppressed. They were imder a kind 
and considerate master, and wanted for none of the necessaries of 
life. They, therefore, as individuals, were not to be pitied, and, 
knowing no better, were probably contented with their lot. But 
the chain of slavery was on their minds, as of the Russian peasantry 
at large. They know they can do nothing to change or improve 
their condition, and therefore have no stimulus to energy — no habit 
of thinking and acting for themselves, and are, in fact, mere grown- 
up children, and as such they are treated by law and custom."* 
The masters, indeed, are bound to support their house slaves, but 
the effect of this regulation has none of the beneficial results of the 

* Rev. B. Venables. 
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system under which the relation of master and servant is governed by 
the laws of mutual contract, which may be determined by either 
of the parties. Under this system, so long as they can succeed in 
escaping punishment, their object naturally is to work as little 
instead of as much as possible. They know they cannot get a better 
situation by the exertion of greater industry and obtaining a high 
character for efficiency; while, however dirty or lazy, the master can- 
not get rid of them. Ilie benefit of their additional exertions would 
be gain to the masters alone ; and as every one is urged to overcome 
the disagreeability of work (which is in itself an evil), with a view 
to his own advancement, it would be contrary to natural principle 
to find them more industrious than is necessary to avoid the opposite 
sanction of the law of labour — ^pimishment. 

The burdensome nature of the Russian restrictive rules, even in 
the class above the serfs, — that to which it might be hoped their 
industry might raise them by enabling them to buy their freedom — 
is illustrated by the envied position of the foreign residents, who, as 
Mr. Kohl states in his account of Russia, possess all the privileges of 
the subject without sharing his burdens. ** Without paying taxes, 
without furnishing recruits, not subject to any guild or corporation, 
they may work jifcd trade freely from city to city throughout the whole 
empire. The Russian Government naturally seeks to incorporate the 
' inostranzV with the subjects of the empire. Now and then there 
appears an edict that all foreigners who have been settled a certain 
period in any part of the empire shall, without ceremony, swear 
allegiance to the Russian flag ; which puts them all in a fright. As 
a merchant or artizan who has not obtained any particular rank 
(tschin) by servicfe to the state, could not register himself in any 
class but that of merchant or citizen, and as such would be liable 
to military service, the discipline of the stick, and other pleasures 
of the same kind, every device is tried of course to avoid the 
sentence. Some leave the empire for a while, and come back with 
new passports as newly arrived foreigners ; others contrive to pro- 
cure them without leaving the country, or slip through in some other 
way, and so manage to transmit their privileges to their children, 
who are also registered as foreigners." 

The great ev3 of any forcible interference with natural liberty 
(beyond, of course, what may be necessary for government) is shewn 
by the fact, that the arbitrary regulations made from time to time, 
by way of palliating the great original wrong, are often productive of 
mischief in other directions, and in other ways quite unlooked for. 
The description given by Mr. Kohl of the condition of the 
Esthonians and Lettes of the Baltic provinces well illustrates this 
proposition. After many fruitless attempts at insurrection, the 
Lettish serfs were partially emancipated by the Emperor Alexander I. 
Mr. Kohl thus sums up his sketch of them : — 

" The condition of the peasant of the Baltic provinces is now 
about as follows. He is no longer bound to the soil, but may, after 
half a-year's notice to his lord, quit the estate. In the same way 
the lord may, after half a-year s notice, force the peasant to leave 
the place of his biith. This alteration can be but a small benefit to 
the serf. His situation must become quite intolerable before he 
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resolves on leaving the spot on which he was bom, and where he 
has passed all the days of his life — ^the home of his fathers, his 
relatives, and his friends, to take advantage of a right of self exile. 
Besides, the noble has always a hundred ways by which, if he wish 
it, he can detain the peasant. Difficidt as it is for him to gain 
subsistence, he is continually needing little helps and loans from his 
landlord, of which pajnnent can at any time be demanded in a way 
to make departure impossible. Though the right which the peasant 
has thus obtained i§ so frequently useless to him, the counter right 
of his master of banishing him from his native place is very often 
turned against him. Formerly, a noble could not get rid of his serfs ; 
and whenever they were in want, he was bound to support and 
maintain them. At present, the moment a serf becomes useless or 
troublesome, it is easy to dismiss him ; on accoimt of which the serfs 
in some parts of the provinces would not accept of the emancipation 
offered them, and bitterly lamented the freedom, as it was called, 
which was forced upon them. The Lette often mournfully complains 
that he has lost a father and kept a master ; and the lord often reftises 
the little requests of his peasants, saying, ' You know you are not 
my children now.' No lasting good effect can be expected from the 
emancipation law, till the ftirther step shall have been taken of 
granting .the peasant the right of acquiring property in land. Only 
then will he manifest a wish for improvement ; only then will he 
struggle to raise himself from his present abasement.'' 

Yes ! because it is a slavery and a badge of slavery not to be al- 
lowed to possess the fruits of accumulation, and abstinence, and labor, 
in any form in which these fruits may be realised. Because, only 
when this restriction shall have been removed will he be' really free. 
Because, only then will the increased productive powers of the lands 
of the smaller holders afford a field for the labor which, under the 
circiunstances, is superfluous on the estate from which the serf has 
been dismissed. 

All over Russia, as we learn from other sources, the master must 
support his serf; and if the serf becomes a beggar, the master may 
be fined. Here again we may trace how imperfectly arbitrary 
regulations can afford relief. In the case of the agricultural 
peasantry, indeed, this responsibility, as well as the gradually 
improved tone of public opinion, has led to the custom of making 
a competent allotment to the serf. But in the case of the house 
serfs or domestic servants, it leads to galling restrictions, especially 
restrictions on marriage; as the increase of this class of unproductive 
laborers beyond a certain amount, instead of being beneficial may 
be the ruin of the master. Indeed, in many cases the serfs are felt 
to be such a burden ; but their emancipation is as yet delayed from 
several causes. In some instances, from the pride of the lords — ^who 
have been known to reftise permission to purchase their freedom to 
serfs, who by commerce had attained to wealth immeasurably 
beyond their lords. In some, from the ignorance and carelessness of 
the peasants; and in some, from a deep-rooted feeling on the part of 
these latter, that there is a connection which must always subsist be- 
tween them and the soil ; that as they have so long belonged to 
the soil, the soil shall yet belong to them ; and that they will 
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rather bide their time for such restdt than accept any partial owner- 
ship, and acquire personal freedom accompanied with certain 
payments in the nature of a rent. 

The legislators have always been the higher class ; here they are 
owners of the soil and of the serfs, and they have, of course, been 
influenced by a view to their own supposed interest. Even so early 
as the reign of Tsar Boris, in the sixteenth century, they resisted any 
measures of liberation to the serfs, and continually have they 
strenuously resisted relaxing the local ties which bound them to 
the soil ; fearing that if allowed to change their place, they would 
naturally flow from poorer lands to those which gave a more 
abundant produce, and consequently could afford a better remunera- 
tion to its cultivators. They put forward the specious plea, that a 
great deal of the land of the country would be thrown out of 
cultivation. No doubt many estates would have been so, and their 
proprietors would have certainly been ruined, and were right for 
their own sakes to guard against such a possibility, but not for 
the sake of the country. It cannot be determined that the entire 
production of the land and labor of the country would have been 
less than it was. Nay, it is certain that removing the shackles from 
industry would have made it greater. All that can with certainty 
be inferred is, that there were estates yielding a return in the nature 
of rent prematurely, or sooner than in the natural progress of events 
they would have begun to do so, in consequence of the previous full 
cultivation of the best lands. 

The diminution in the value of their property, which was antici- 
pated by the Russian nobles, is analogous to the fall which has taken 
place with us in the rentals of the proprietors of those poor lands which 
were forced into cultivation by the extravagant height of war prices, 
— (I mean those of the late war, when the rise was uncompensated 
by the self-adjusting scale of a free trade) — and which were thrown 
out of cultivation by the lowering of those prices, consequent on 
peace and the removal of commercial restrictions — ^naturally thrown 
out, as they were the portions on which produce was raised at the 
greatest expense. 

In all points in which they can be brought into comparison, we 
do not find in the case of the serf the same amoimt of fearful 
oppression as in the case of American slavery. When by partial 
emancipation the lord is relieved from the burden of maintaining 
his serfs, he of course seeks to reduce their number to what will be 
suflficient to work his estate with profit. He cannot, however, like 
the farmer reducing his stock of working cattle, which is the course 
pursued by the American slave owner, sell the serf and enrich himself 
with his value. He can, indeed, as we have seen when speaking of 
the Baltic provinces, make him, after a notice to quit, leave his 
native place, that he may not be burdened with his support. 
This conduct is dictated by his self-interest, and is not very 
different from or more oppressive, perhaps, than the extradition 
which takes place under the working of our own law of settlement. 
The Russian knows when the maintenance of the serf is likely to 
become burdensome instead of profitable, and till then will not 
dismiss him ; till then, he is directly interested in his labor. 
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As soon as it became the governing principle of legislation with 
us, that every one should have a right-to be, at least, kept alive, it 
became necessary to impose the liability somewhere. And as there 
was no proprietor who derived obvious benefit from each individual's 
labor, and the area of the whole kingdom was considered too 
extensive to be usefully apjdied, a local liability has been adopted 
in this kingdom as the basis of the poor law. Many other consider- 
adoois have had influence in determining and defining this local 
liability besides the assumption that, as the country at large bene- 
fited from the increase of productive labor in general, so on a smaller 
scale would each locality. But the gain being very indirect, and 
its exact amount not very easily, or perhaps possibly appreciable, 
while the loss or contingent burden was visible, obvious, and pal- 
pable, the governing bodies of different localities have ever shewn 
the greatest jealousy in admitting, and great harshness in removing 
laborers. Much grievous injustice and oppression have been exer- 
cised — not least with regard to the inhabitants of this country ; and 
I dare say many of my hearers have been among those whose hearts 
have throbbed indignantly at the record of some case of peculiar 
hardship such as are brought before us occasionally by the public 
papers. 

Guardians act on the same principle of self interest — shunning 
responsibility — which prompts the lord of the Baltic peasant. But 
in this latter case it is the lord only who knows his interest, and acts 
accordingly. The serf is degraded far below the meanest of our free 
laborers by the utter ignorance in which he has been kept, and which 
seems ever to attend every state but that of freedom. The enslaved 
soul cannot worthily improve, or become what alone deserves to be 
called educated. Now, in this country, however backward we may 
still be, we have been and are every day making greater efforts for 
the education of the inferior classes — for their moral, and, conse- 
quently their physical advancement and well-being. 

On the contrary, no provision is made for the education of the 
serf. Nay, he is not allowed admission into any of the public 
schools until he has been emancipated. 

It is the absence of such aids, and his entire want of education, 
which to a great extent cause the present backwardness of the 
Russian ; for the peasants naturally are endowed with no mean 
share of ability. They are very versatile and full of resource, and, 
as is but too usual among the uncultivated, this quality is shewn in 
the lower development of cunning. They systematically and suc- 
cessfully over-reach those with whom they deal, and are, I be- 
lieve, among the most expert pickpockets in the world. I have 
met with an anecdote of a gentleman who, being aware' of this 
propensity beforehand, resolved to keep his hands in his pockets 
while he stood on the deck of a steamer preparatory to starting, and 
only took them out for the momentary purpose of taking leave of 
his friends ; but, on returning them to his pockets, he found the 
latter empty. 

However, it is not only in these evil forms that the talent of the 
Russians shews itself. They have displayed great aptitude in 
learning the various manufactures, which some of the nobles have 
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set up on their estates with the surplus labor of their serfs. In 
these, they produce manufkctured articles of very considerable merit, 
and of very showy outward appearance, though not equal to those 
of more advanced countries in minute finish and excellence of 
detail. The reason of this, however, is not the incompetence of the 
workmen, but the vice of the system imder which they work, and 
under which they do not obtain the increased skill arising from 
minute subdivision of labor ; while they are secured from foreign 
competition by high duties on foreign goods. Indeed, Russia at 
present affords an exact illustration of the case which the French 
school, called par excellence the (Economists, suggests of a landed 
nation by high duties establishing manufactures prematurdi/, so to 
speak. They have started up not in the natural order of things, 
from the spontaneous division of labor ; and though the nobles who 
have established them have been driven to it in many cases in self- 
defence, it by no means can be inferred that no more labor and capital 
could be applied with proiit to the cultivation of the soil of the 
coimtry, if a system of free and independent labor had prevailed. 

Indeed the reverse is clearly the fact. Slave labor is generally ad- 
mitted by economists to be more expensive and less productive than 
free labor. It was the conviction of this truth which, according to 
Mr. Hallam, caused slavery to disappear in the middle ages earliest 
from the Italian states, then the most enlightened and cultivated of 
Europe. The Italian Church, I am aware, lays claim to a great 
share of this merit — with what truth, or how far it does not concern 
us now to inqiiire, for no steps have been taken by the Greek Church 
in a similar direction. 

In manufactures, Adam Smith notices that all improvements 
have been made by freemen who had an object of their own to 
gain, in diminishing the amount and increasing the productiveness 
of their labor, (and in agriculture the same principle will hold 
good) ; and that the manufactures of those countries in which they 
were carried on by the slaves of the rich, for the benefit of their 
masters, have never attsdned a very high place in the market of the 
world. 

It is very clear that the productive powers of the land in Russia 
have never been properly called into play. The system of hus- 
bandry is the thriftless one of constantly recurring fallows. Under 
this system, forage never can thrive, and cattle cannot attain the 
quantity and quality desirable. Can we wonder, however, that, to 
use the words of a Russian writer, **a simple routine presides over 
all the operations of agricidture. People sow, cut, and harvest not 
at suitable seasons, but at such times as their fathers were accus- 
tomed to do, reckoning from certain holidays which are more or 
less moveable according to the ancient calendar in force in this 
country. 

Many, very many incidental branches of inquiry seem to arise 
on every side as we proceed. One point to which I would wish to 
direct your attention, is the different way in which the results of 
war may affect the labouring classes of the two countries, and this 
will involve some consideration of the Russian taxation and military 
system. 
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War/ and the interruption of the natural relations of commerce 
consequent thereon, are admitted by all to be great evils. But 
their incidence may differ according to the different habits of the na- 
tions. It occurs to me that the indirect results of war would fall 
more immediately on the laboring classes in this coimtry. 

Though Russia is not our greatest market, still it is, espe- 
cially since we have become a corn-importing country, a very 
considerable one, and the deprivation of this market would neces- 
sarily have some effect on our commerce. But as it is with our 
manufactures we purchase the raw produce we import, an Imme- 
diate loss would be inflicted on the operations in those branches of 
trade which, to the extent of the excluded market, would become 
less productive, and the wages of their labor reduced, or some of 
the workmen thrown out of employment. As the quantity of food 
at the same time imported into the coimtry will be diminished by 
the amount of materials supplied by the food-exporting country, the 
means of supporting life will become dearer, and the poor man will 
find his hardship, instead of being compensated, arise from both 
causes simultaneously. With us the self-adjusting powers of a 
liberal commercial policy may counteract these evils, and prevent 
them from being so severely felt. I am speaking of what is the 
natural tendency in the two classes of coimtries. 

In the country which exports the food of the laborer, a check to 
commerce will prevent the importation of those manufactured 
articles with which it was paid for. But as these are not largely 
used by the lower order of peasants, it is not on them that the 
deprivation thence resulting will immediately fall. The peasant 
can generally be supplied with all that he requires from the homely 
manufactures which every country ftimishes. The stock of food 
for his consumption is not diminished but increased, and the inability 
of disposing of the portion usually exported will make abimdance 
of food procurable at the lowest price. The higher classes will suffer 
both in being deprived of their usual conveniencies and luxuries, 
and from their inability to dispose of their surplus produce, the 
source of their ordinary revenue. 

But though the results of war and the check to trade thence fol- 
lowing do not fall thus immediately on the ftmd for the laborer s 
subsistence, there are two ways in which it comes round to press 
severely on him in greater proportion than with us. I mean, the 
items of increased taxation and military service. 

Under our system, while an increased revenue must be drawn, we 
endeavour to make it be borne as nearly as we can by the different 
classes in proportion to their ability; and the removal of indirect tax- 
ation from articles of the first necessity tends to prevent the price 
of what the lower classes consume being enhanced further than 
by the operation of the natural causes I have already alluded to. 

In Russia, on the other hand, a system of direct taxation on 
income is unknown. The nobles are entirely exempt from taxation, 
and the revenue is raised by a system of very high customs and 
excise duties, and by a capitation tax on all the male serfs. I 
give an extract from a letter of M. Sabauroff, a Russian gentleman, 
to shew how severely this presses : — 
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** The tax with us which presses on agriculture is purely per- 
sonal ; it is levied on every male once in three months, and paid 
into the chest of the government of the province. There is also 
another local tax for the district ; but these taxes are so essentially 
personal and levied on the individual, and not on the property, that 
there are immense landed estates, belonging sometimes to nobles, 
but more frequently to traders and others not privileged to possess 
serfs, which absolutely pay no tax at all. This is a defect, for the 
burden of course falls on the shoulders of the poor, not on the rich. 

'' I have told you that these taxes, though nominally small, are 
burdensome, and I will shew you why. A peasant's family on an 
average consists, we will suppose, of a father in the prime of 
life, three children, and an infirm old man. These compose the 
males, and we may reckon three of the other sex. Of all the 
family, the father alone is an able-bodied laborer, and the rest can 
do little or nothing towards gaining a livelihood. The labor of the 
father, therefore, must support eight persons, and pay the tax for ^re^ 
— four roubles a head per annum for the crown and two for the 
district ; six roubles per head, or thirty roubles in all. 

'^ But the tax must be paid in bank assignats, while produce of 
every kind is sold for money, the latter currency being here [why 
is not stated] worth eighteen per cent, less than the former. We 
must therefore add five roubles for this difference, and the residt is 
that the tax amounts to thirty -five roubles in the year practically 
falling on one individual ; and to raise this, he must sell the produce 
of two of his four acres of arable land, and with the remainder 
support his family. Half the year, then, must be occupied in 
working for his master, and half the remainder must be employed 
in raising the means of paying his taxes. The peasant, therefore, 
has, on the whole, but three months in the year to labor for his 
family. The dues paid by the crown peasant are three times as great, 
but he has all his time and all the land to himself, instead of 
dividing both with a master .'^ 

In the case of war, if — in addition to the effects I have already 
mentioned as arising from the interruption of commerce with this 
country, and, on account of our naval power, with far more than 
this country alone — ^it be attempted to raise a revenue by any 
considerable increase of customs duties, that course may entirely 
fail, as not only will consumption be checked to the degree 
that always naturally follows an increase of taxation, and therefore 
of price ; but the purchasing power of the higher or purchasing 
classes will have already been diminished, from the source of their 
revenue being dried up, and any increase in the other branch of 
taxation will fall with immitigated severity on the poor cultivators 
of the soil. 

With respect to military service, th^e is more in the nature 
of comjpensation for the miseries otherwise induced by war with us 
than among the Russians. 

In our system of voluntary enlistment, there is some source of 
employment open to the imemployed artisan when thrown out 
of work; and since we seek to draw men to our service when 
the exigency requires it, by holding out greater inducements in the 

Q 
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«hape of increased bounties, larger pay, oy* improved condition of 
our soldiers, a source of livelihood is opened, which to many indi- 
viduals may be as good, if not even better than their former occu- 
pation, as it is chiefly the lower grades in every branch who will be 
thrown out of employment. It will not, certainly, be as beneficial 
to the country at large as if they had all continued productively 
engaged. 

In Russia, on the contrary, the ranks of the soldiery are filled by 
a compidsory consciiption. At certain periods, each district is 
obliged to furnish a certain quota of recruits. The serf at the 
expiration of his period of military service continues a free man, 
and does not return under the dominion of his master. But so 
great are the hardships the soldier is subjected to, so severe is his 
discipline, and so grinding are the tyranny and peculation practised 
upon him, that enlistment is regarded with the most vivid feelings 
of repugnance. Every device is resorted to in order to escape it. 
The peasants run away, and hide in deserts and caves, and they feign 
disorders, in spite of the severest penalties, and even have recourse 
to severe mutilations to render themselves unfit for military service. 
It is held out as a threat of punishment over the serf, and to make 
a soldier of a refractory serf is one of the severest and most dreaded 
sentences. 

The subject we have been considering is so extensive, as well as 
interesting, that I am conscious of having been able to treat it most 
imperfectly. It is a suggestive one, however, and many an appli- 
cation which time precludes me from making will be made by my 
hearers. 

Two great lessons, however, will force themselves on every mind 
from the comparative view we have been taking. One is, that we 
should cherish as well as pride ourselves on that personal and com- 
mercial liberty with which we are blessed above most other nations, 
and endeavour to extend it, as well by guarding against its degene- 
rating into license as by other means. The other is that we should 
not only not relax, but strenuously augment, our efforts to enlarge 
and improve the education of the people. 

Even with regard to the production of material wealth, Mr. 
Senior ranks the qualities of the laborer as the first of the causes 
which affect the productiveness of labor. Education expands and 
develops these faculties. This will not only necessitate but render 
safe and possible a continual increase of liberty, and will enable us 
not only to maintain our present high position, but to advance with 
rapid. and glorious steps in the onward march of moral and material 
progress. 
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IV. — The Utility of Standing Armies as a means of defence in an 
advanced stage of civilization ^By William H. Jemison, A. B. 

[Read Februaiy 19th, 1865.] 

Gentlemen, 

That there is no necessary connection between what are called 
** Peace Principles," and Political Economy, has been pointed out 
to us this session by Dr. Hancock.* I have thought, however, that 
the particular notice of the subject of Standing Armies might be 
opportune. The present unhappy state of our foreign relations, 
and the erroneous views put forward by some who profess a regard 
for economic principles, have led me to attempt this notice. 

Mr. Cobden has spoken of "standing armies as the standing 
curse of the present generation."t The curse, however, consists not 
in them, but in that which renders them necessary. In this re- 
spect, there is an analogy between the military and the medical 
profession. Were it not for the pains and weaknesses of the body, 
we should not need the aid of the one. Were it not for the violence 
and evil passions of mankind, we should not require the protection 
of the other. 

As nations have become more intelligent, they have recognised 
the advantage of making a separation of employments, and have 
acted on the principle irf the matter of national defence. A 
standing army is a body of men who have military affairs 
assigned them for their sole occupation, and are for this purpose 
maintained in times both of peace and war, by the rest of the com- 
mimity. We shall consider such a means of defence in relation to 
its convenience, its expense, and its efficiency. We shall afterwards 
see what connection it has with the circumstances of a commercial 
and cultivated people. 

The convenience of standing armies in relation to the internal 
organization of society is obvious. It is a matter of the 
utmost importance that the community being provided with 
an efficient and readily available force for external defence, 
should not disturb the regular routine of civil and commercial 
employments. The two modes of life, too — the civil and the 
military — differ so widely in their nature, and in the tastes and 
acquirements which those who follow them must possess, that we 
cannot contemplate their union, without also contemplating, as its 
natural result, a degree of failure in each. The consideration of 
its imfavorable effects on trade and industry seems, however, to be 
frequently swallowed up in that of the inferiority that would ensue 
in military service. Yet the consequences of occasional emigration 
and immigration on the ranks of commerce, and on the interests 
of industrial pursxdts, and the pouring in on civil life of notions 

• Journal, page 38, part 1. f House of Commons, June 17th, 1861. 
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and habits that a short campaign would be sufficient for the mass 
of the military body to contract, could not fail of being productive 
of derangements and inconveniencies. It is only in proportion as 
the business of military operations is made the sole business of 
those who undertake them, that the machinery of the industrial 
and commercial world can go on without interruption, at the same 
time that it has its rights effectively protected against the assaults 
of other communities. 

The expense of standing armies can be measured in three differ- 
ent ways — either in labour, in time, or in money. 

In a state of society where all or nearly all the inhabitants of 
military age go out against the foe, the defence of the nation is 
obtained at great cost, for it is at the expense of most of the 
available labour of the society. To exemplify such costly protec- 
tion now-a-days, requires us to adduce an extreme case. " Travel- 
lers tell us," says Archbishop Whately, " that when a husbandman 
[in some eastern countries] goes to sow his fields, he takes with him a 
companion with a sword or a spear, to protect him from being 
robbed of his seed-corn. This must make the cultivation of the 
ground very costly ; because the work which might be done by one 
man requires two ; one to labour, and the other to fight. And 
both must have a share of the crop, which would otherwise belong 
to one."* On precisely the same principle, national defence is more 
or less costly in proportion as it absorbs a larger or smaller quantity 
of the labour of the society. Now, the assigning to particular per- 
sons a particular class of duties is the surest way of economising 
human labor. It therefore follows that standing armies, in which 
this principle is farthest carried out, must be in this respect the 
cheapest means of defence. On looking to this nation, for example, 
we accordingly find the saving of labor in this particular to 
be very extensive. The entire population of Great Britain and 
Ireland is about twenty-eight millions of inhabitants, of whom 
about the fourth part, or seven millions, are men of military age. 
The number of soldiers, however, which are found sufficient to de- 
fend these may be set down at about 50,000. On these data we 
have but one soldier for more than every 500 persons; or for 
about every 130 men of military age ; or, again, the 560th part 
of the whole population suffices for the military protection of this 
wealthy empire. 

If we look at the subject in relation to saving of time^ the 
case is equally striking. The proper employment of time is, of 
course, the fundamental condition of the production of wealth. The 
time, however, that is spent in repelling aggression is, so to speak, 
lost time ; it might have been profitably spent in the arts of peace, 
had there been no aggression either to repel or to fear. But when 
such aggression does exist, or may exist, the less time the nation 
loses thereby the better. Now, the economising of time is the 
well-known effect of the separation of employments; and how much 
the separation of that of the soldier from every other has this 
effect, is deserving of serious attention. Using the figures before 

* Money Matters, p. 67. 
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mentioned, we find every person in the community enjoying mili- 
tary protection at the expense of about three minutes a day each. 
There is no other means by which this national defence could be 
secured at less loss of time. 

When we see standing armies economising to such an extent the 
labor and time of society, the cheapness of the system is, of course, 
clear. Let us, however, also estimate their cost in money. It woidd 
not here be easy to be exact, as, leaving the extraordinary demands 
of war out of the question, the expense of our army will fluctuate 
with many circumstances connected both with ourselves and witli 
our dependencies. Supposing, however, for sake of round numbers, 
the annual expense of the army, with the ordnance, to be so much 
as £10,000,000, and the population to be 30,000,000, instead of 
scarcely 28,000,000, the average expense is at the rate of 6s. 8d. a 
head per year ; or about two pence a week for the whole population. 
And supposing the yearly revenue of the nation to be £50,000,000, 
the maintenance of the military service absorbs but four shillings 
of each pound paid in taxes. I do not mean that £9,000,000, 
or £10,00,0000 a-year is, in itself, any trifling sum. On the con- 
trary, it is the resources of the nation being capable of standing 
upright under this, and far heavier burdens, that under Providence 
enables us, in our present struggle, to anticipate with calmness the 
story of future history. But I submit that our army expenses are 
small, when compared with what it would cost the community to 
defend themselves, if it were possible, by any other means. And 
in all such calculations there is one most important consideration 
we should never lose sight of, namely, that by making the occupa- 
tion of the soldier a distinct one, the pursuits of commerce and 
industry are kept free from interruptions to which they would other- 
wise be necessarily exposed. 

Let us now, in the third place, consider the efficiency of standing 
armies. That they should be efficient, is only what we are to ex- 
pect from the nature of the case. Adam Smith, in the opening of 
his great work, mentions as the first of the advantages of a division 
of labor, " the increase of dexterity in every particular work- 
man." *' The improvement," he says, ** of the dexterity of the 
workman, necessarily increases very much the quantity of work he 
can perform, and the division of labor, by reducing every man's 
business to some one simple operation, and by making this opera- 
tion the sole employment of his life, necessarily increases very 
much the dexterity of the workman."* What is true of ** one 
simple operation " in a workshop, is true also of classes of operations, 
or of the various pursuits of life. That which is a man's ** sole 
employment " is that in which he is most likely to arrive at excel- 
lence. When, therefore, a body of men, as in a standing army, 
are enabled to devote their lives to military concerns, their efficiency 
as soldiers follows as the natural and necessary result. Accordingly 
the author from whom I have quoted illustrates the efficiency 
of standing armies, by referring to them some of the most impor- 
tant events in the great contests of mankind.f The first regular 

* Wealth of Nations, book I., chapter i. f Ibid, book V., chapter i. 
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army of thb nature, recorded in history, was that of Philip of 
Macedon ; and before it the best militias of the Grecian republics 
and the Persian empire gave way. When the Roman militias 
became transformed into a standing army, by long service and 
strict discipline, they bore down before them all the ablest militias 
of the ancient world. And we may learn a useful lesson from the 
fact, that it was when that powerftd army was allowed to become 
relaxed during a long peace, the Roman empire sank before the 
northern invaders. 

I would here, too, observe, that the devotion of the time and 
thoughts of the soldier to the business of defence, has as useful an 
effect on his moral nature, as it has in the production of his dex- 
terity and skill. It is a well known fact, and one that has been 
fully developed by ethical writers,* " that the being accustomed to 
danger begets intrepidity." The power of guarding against danger 
becomes more active, at the same time that the painful emotion of 
fear becomes less easily excited. To produce this effect, the en- 
countering of acttLol danger is not so necessary as we might imagine. 
The result will be as surely produced through the mutual operation 
of thought and feeling. By the soldier being habituated by disci- 
pline to thoughts of danger and enterpise, the emotion of fear will be 
almost as effectively numbed as if he had learned warfare on the 
battle-field. This is, in a great measure, the true accoimt of the 
fact noticed by Adam Smith, in his chapter on the Expenses of 
the Sovereign :— ** The soldiers of a standing army," he observes, 
** though they may never have seen an enemy, yet have frequently 
appeared to possess all the courage of veteran troops, and the very 
moment they took the field, to have been fit to face the hardiest 
and most experienced veterans." . . "In a long peace," he adds, 
** the generals, perhaps, may sometimes forget their skill ; but where 
a well-regulated standing army has been kept up, the soldiers seem 
never to forget their valour."t In corroboration of this, he refers 
to some remarkable instances in history ; but it would be idle for 
me to occupy your time in quoting them, while the transactions of 
the last few months are fresh in our minds. We may there- 
fore conclude, both a priori and from fact, that Standing Armies, 
besides being the most convenient and the least burdensome, 
are also the most efficient means of national defence. 

The nucleus of our present standing army was the two regiments of 
guards which Charles II. formed in 1661 ; but its numbers were long 
restricted within very narrow limits. The reason of this restriction 
was the jealousy with which the existence of such a force was regarded 
by the parliament and people — a jealousy which the temper of the 
throne too often showed not to have been altogether groundless.} 
Under our present system of things, however, such apprehensions 
would of course be necessarily out of place ; and this as well from 
the provisions of the Mutiny Act, as from the army itself being 

* Bp. Butler :— Analogy, part 1, chap. v. Sir J. Mackintosh :— Eth. Phil., p. 394. 

t Wealth of Nations, book V., chapter i. 

% Hume's History of England, vol. VIII., page 430. 
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under the command of men as vitally interested as any citizen in 
the preservation of civil liberty. 

Hitherto we have been treating the system of standing armies as 
if its adoption by us were solely a matter of choice. But there are 
two circumstances referred to in the ** Wealth of Nations," which 
show not only the policy but the absolute necessity of such a means 
of defence in an advanced stage of civilization. The first is the fact 
of trade and manufactures engrossing so large a share of the time 
and labor of the people. The second is the improved and more 
complicated nature of modem warfare. The opposition between 
these two powers must give standing armies as their result. Recent 
discoveries and inventions, along with having rendered the instru- 
ments of war more costly, have also rendered military operations 
more exacting on the time and study of those who would practise 
them. The progress of trade and manufactures, on the other hand, 
leaves those who would follow them neither time nor fitness for 
military service. ** When commerce and manufactures begin to 
flourish," to use the words of Mr. Macaulay, ** a great change takes 
place. The sedentary habits of the desk and the loom render the 
exertions and hardships of war insupportable. The business of 
traders and artisans requires their constant presence and attention. 
In such a community there is little superfluous time ; but there is 
generally much superfluous money. Some members of the society 
are therefore hired, to relieve the rest from a task inconsistent with 
their habits and engagements."* 

And this seems the proper place to observe the fallacy that lurks 
in the proposition of a mutual reduction of fleets and armies by. 
diflerent nations. If two nations, it has been urged,t were each 
to reduce their armies to one man, their relative strength would' 
be preserved the same at less cost. But whether such would be 
the case or not depends upon a condition which has been kept out 
of sight, namely, that the tastes and occupations of the people of 
each nation should be the same. Were they not so, the com- 
munity that was more devoted to trade and commerce ('* the desk 
and the loom") would for that very reason be the more helpless, 
as well as being the one more likely to be attacked. The proposi- 
tion in question, therefore, is not merely Utopian, but, being 
founded on a superficial view of society, is essentially fallacious. 

Let us now see what are the conclusions to which, I submit, the 
foregoing considerations irresistibly lead. They are, that we should 
scrupulously maintain a distinct military class, and that we should 
regard with extreme distrust any suggestions made for lowering its 
condition or its strength. We should feel, too, that as the military 
body, like the naval, discharges one of the most important services 
for society, everything connected with its efficiency and well-being is 
matter for anxious public solicitude : that, in time of war, particu- 
larly when our armies go forth in behalf of our national interests, 
their progress and circumstances should be the objects of special 
concern : that the intelligence and wisdom of the country should 

♦ Essays MachiavellL 

t Mr. Cobden's motion on International Arbitration, House of Commons, June 
17 th, 185). 
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be strained to forward their exertions, and terminate them speedily 
with success ; and that for this purpose our wealth should place at 
their disposal aU that science, and patriotism, and benevolence can 
suggest. Again, on the return of peace, when the danger has been 
overcome and the national burdens lightened, we should let no 
re-action cany us too far. Instead of aiming at perilous retrench- 
ments in our military expenditure, which some are '* busied about" 
as if it were " the one thing needful," we should turn our attention 
to improvements in the internal organization of our military system : 
to see how its condition and efficiency could be improved by a better 
distribution and adjustment of its different functions ; by the en- 
couragement and timely adoption of the results of scientific research ; 
and, in fine, by the cultivation of worth, ability, and intelligence, and 
by a proper recognition of them beyond every other consideration. It 
is thus, by turning the contributions of the public to the best account, 
that unnecessary demands on the capital of the country will be 
most safely obviated and the likelihood of war decreased. By our 
presenting an impenetrable front, other communities, if actuated by 
no better motives, will recognise the hopelessness of any attack on 
ourselves ; while the weight with which the indignation of the people 
can back their remonstrance in behalf of the rights of others, will so 
fiEu: tend to forward the peaceful negociation of differences, and so 
realise the wish of every well-disposed and prudent man. 

War is in every respect the enemy of the interests of mankind. 
It wastes the wealth that peace has accumulated ; it disturbs trade, 
and imbitters international feelings ; and, which is far more serious, 
it shows a disregard, in some quarter, of the spirit of Christianity. 

We should take heed, then, that we engage in no war that is not 
both necessary and just. But we should remember, on the other 
hand, that if we allow our wealth and our commercial prosperity to 
invite or tempt attack by a show of indifference, inefficiency, or 
neglect, we also are responsible for the consequences; we are 
morally partakers in the folly and guilt of the afber-conflict, as 
surely as there is truth in morality. 

The need for national defence will lessen only with the spread of 
enlightened and philanthropic views throughout the world. Such 
" were a consummation devoutly to be wished." But till it have 
arrived, we are bound, by necessity and by duty, to use the best 
means we can command for our protection from assault ; and that 
Standing Armies are such a means I have now endeavoured to prove. 



Y. -^Factory Education ^By P. J. M'Kenna, Esq. 

[Read 19th March, 1866.] 

The tendency of the present age is evidently to consult for the 
amelioration of the condition of the humbler classes. Men are now 
awakening to a sense of their duties, and begin to bear in mind 
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that wealth and power are given but to a few- and should be used 
for the advantage of their fellow men. Policy, however, as well as 
duty, would teach us to care for those who, with physical powers 
that may be converted to dangerous uses, are steeped in ignorance 
and want. It would be needless to point out the advantages of, or 
the necessity for, educating the great masses ; and knowing, as I 
do, that there are amongst our members many men who, from their 
position as directors of railway and other companies and as pro- 
prietors of large manufacturing establishments, possess considerable 
power and influence, I consider it especially desirable to bring 
imder the consideration of this Society some details connected with 
a system of factory education which has been attempted by the 
proprietors of Price's Patent Candle Company, and has been pro- 
ductive of the most desirable results. As I have already said, I 
think the proper feeling of consideration for our humble fellow- 
men is very generally diffused amongst those possessing the greatest 
power for good ; and I have no doubt that there are not a few 
heads of large establishments who only require to have a plan for 
the moral and social improvement of their work* people suggested 
to them and proved to be successful, in order to adopt it. I trust 
that this paper, by attracting the attention of such men to a course 
of education as connected with factories and factory concerns, will 
effect much direct and immediate good ; and I have little fear that 
those into whose hands my paper shall come will deserve the fol- 
lowing reproach of Mr. Wilson, the manager of Price's Patent 
Candle Company, or neglect his hint. 

"The best that a clever and energetic man can expect from 
going into * society,' or from getting into parliament, is a certain 
amount of usefulness and happiness ; but he has already under his 
feet, in his own factory, a mine of imtried useftdness and happiness 
to himself and to others, difficult enough, no doubt, to open, and 
requiring, perhaps, a good deal of apparently profitless digging at 
first, but containing veins of such richness as when once struck to 
repay ten times over any exertion it may have cost him to reach 
them. In * society' and in parliament a man has to deal with minds 
as much formed and as little pliable as his own, so that without 
extraordinary powers it is not much that he can hope to do in the 
way of influencing them. But in his factory he needs no such 
powers. His mere position disposes every mind in it to form itself 
upon his, and the extent of his influence is bounded only by the limits 
he himself may choose to put to the trouble he will take to acquire 
it. I think manufacturers getting into parliament, and then as^ng 
for education bills, are acting as if fathers of families were to 
devote themselves to parish business, and use the power thus 
acquired to procure the creation of a lot of additional beadles to 
go and manage their families for them in their absence." 

Price's Patent Candle Company, as it is called, is a very exten- 
sive copartnership, with a large body of proprietors. Some idea of 
its extent may be formed from the fact that there are at times as 
many as 800 children connected with the Company's works attending 
the schools. I mention this lest some of the figures mentioned as 
to the expense of their educational establishments should terrify 
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others, as it should be borne in mind that such expenses are always 
relative, and that from a company clearing £20,000 per annimi 
£500 is only equivalent to a sum of £50 from the proprietors of a 
small concern whose business is worth but £2,000 annually. This 
Company has been wonderfully fortunate in its selection of a mana- 
ger, as, to judge from his conduct and letters, a man of purer phi- 
lanthropy could not be found, while at the same time he conducts 
the business of the establishment with the greatest possible regard 
to the interests of the proprietors. To him may be justly ascribed 
the merit of reconciling the interests of the working man and his 
employer, and of showing that a little consideration and care, and a 
trifling expenditure for the benefit of the working man, are amply 
repaid by the. increased attention, activity, and good-will of the 
employed. It is in a report, or rather a series of reports, com- 
mencing in 1852, furnished by him to the proprietors, of the suc- 
cess of his efforts in providing for the education of the factory 
people, that the details from which I extract may be found. The 
origin of the schools connected with this extensive establishmoit is 
thus related by Mr. Wilson, and it is gratifying to find that they 
originated with the boys themselves. 

** The schools began in a very humble way, by half a dozen of 
our boys hiding themselves behind a bench two or three times a 
week, after they had done their day's work and had had their tea, 
to practise writing on scraps of paper with worn-out pens begged 
from the counting-house. The foreman of this department encou- 
raged them, and as they persevered and were joined by others of 
the boys, he begged that some rough moveable desks might be 
made for them. When they had obtained these, they used to clear 
away the candle boxes at night and set up the desks, and thus work 
more comfortably than before, although still at great disadvantages 
as compared with working in any ordinary school. My brother 
encouraged them with some books as prizes, and many who had 
been very backward, improved much in reading and writing." 

The first half dozen soon increased to about thirty, and it was 
found that the boys, in addition to the loss of time spent in clear- 
ing their school-room, had the further difficulty of insufficient 
space for their numbers, to contend with. Under these circum- 
stances, Mr. WiLson availed himself of the opportunity of converting 
a useless old store into a large and convenient schoolroom, capable 
of containing upwards of one hundred boys. In the winter of 1848, 
possession was taken of the schoolroom by the boys, who were as 
yet self-educating and self-governed. This system of self-govern- 
ment was found after a time, as may be imagined, unsatisfactory ; 
as the more advanced boys could not get on without a preceptor, 
and the school was falling somewhat into disorder for want of a 
head. Accordingly, at the request of the boys themselves, the 
management was to a certain extent taken out of their hands. 

It may be observed here, that there was originated also a day- 
school, for the benefit of all the boys connected with the factory ; 
and that those who were not in immediate employment, either from 
there being, as occasionally was the case, a slackness of work, or 
from their not being yet entered on the factory books, might avail 
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themselves of the advantages presented bj the managers* care. 
During some weeks, from the press of work, there would be found 
but one hundred boys attending in the day-school, while in others 
there would be as many as one hundred and forty. Mr. Wilson's 
estimate of the annual expense of the day-school is £130, of which 
the sum of £96 is for regular salaries. One of the chief advantages 
presented by such a school (independent of the satisfaction that 
must be felt in discharging our duty to those who are to a certain 
extent entrusted to our care) seems to be the securing a superior 
class of work people, of tried intelligence and good conduct ; as 
employment in the factory or the works with which the school is 
connected might be held out as the reward of special attention and 
propriety of manners. Again, it is a matter of no slight consequence 
to have the young hands of a factory kept, during their unemployed 
hours, out of idleness and its likely consequence, some kind of use- 
less if not vicious occupation. Progress of some kind there must be, 
either for good or evil, and if some care be not taken to improve, 
such is the tendency of mankind, especially when associated, that 
demoralization will ensue. In the course of the meeting of pro- 
prietors at which Mr. Wilson s suggestions and his outlay were ap- 
proved of, one of the proprietors makes some observations on tlus 
subject, the truth and force of which all must admit. 

** Which of us does not know too well the great evils and intense 
temptations to which the uncared-for children of our English fac- 
tories are necessarily exposed when herded together in hot contami- 
nating crowds, and regarded, as the very term * hands' so generaDy 
applied to them itself suggests, rather as so many mere components 
of the machinery than as human beings? Shall we not in our 
factories obviate this evil by increasing, so far as we can by 
education, the average moral strength of those by whose toils we 
profit? And shall we not at the same time strive earnestly to 
purify the moral atmosphere in which they work, by shutting out or 
at least mitigating the temptations and occasions of evil which the 
average moral strength of factory children is found incapable of 
resisting ? It is said — ^you must all have frequently heard it — that 
joint stock companies have no consciences. Let this company prove 
itself an exception to any such rule by acting towards its factory 
* hands' as not forgetting that those factory * hands' have immortal 
souls." 

As regarded the evening schools for those who were employed in 
the manufactories during the day, although they were well attended, 
it was found that the numbers were not so great as they should 
have been. In truth, when one considers the situation of those boys 
or young men, engaged in arduous labour during the day, not alone 
uneducated, but idmost ignorant of the advantages of education, the 
wonder is that the schools were so well attended. With ^qual 
ingenuity and good taste Mr. Wilson adopted a plan which, as he 
himself says, without casting a slur upon those who did not attend, 
would yet encourage the well-disposed and attentive. 

" With this view we repeatedly in the spring and simimer of 1849 
asked all the school to a tea party in the new room. The first tea 
was an interesting one from the fact that very many of the boys had 
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not been at anything of the sort before, and that many of them, not 
being in the habit of going to church, had never, perhaps, put 
themselves into decent clothes at all. Those who came untidily or 
dirtily dressed to our first tea, feeling themselves out of keeping 
with the whole thing, tried hard to avoid this at the next party. I 
hope that to several our first tea was the occasion. of their taking to 
neat dressing for life." 

Afterwards greater inducements were held out to the school-boys 
in the shape of prize books, cricket matches, and occasional pleasure 
excursions. 

Mr. Wilson very properly considers that when boys who have 
been working all day give up an hour and a-half or two hours in 
the evening for four nights out of the week to what must be, for 
some time at least, an irksome employment, that of being instructed, 
their self-denial should receive some reward and encouragement. 
He accordingly had a cricket ground prepared for the boys who 
were attendmg the school, in which they enjoyed themselves in the 
proper season ; and in the course of each summer treated them to 
two or three trips to the country, in the neighbourhood of London. 
Although these matters have no direct reference to education, yet 
they cannot be considered unimportant as regards the relationship 
between employers and employed, and the promotion of kindly 
feeling between the masters and the men. There is also another and 
still more important branch of education, namely, religious, to 
which Mr. Wilson has, in his anxiety to make the management of 
his employers' factories a model for others, given his attention ; but 
to this branch of the subject I shall not further advert. I do not 
consider it expedient to introduce this much-vexed question, and 
shall not therefore enter here upon this subject. 

The numbers attending these schools and the estimated annual 
outlay may be of some utility, and are as follows i-^ 

Belmont, eyening school 211 

Belmont, day school 103 

Night light, boys* school . 97 

Night light, girls* school ... 101 

Total 612 

and the estimated future outlay, based on an average of the current 
expenses of the preceding years, are : — 

Per annmn. 

Candle factory, evening school --._- JB190 

do. day school— . 130 

Night light, boys* school 40 

Night light, girls* school 80 

Crickets and gardens. 80 

Summer ezcorsions 56 

Not more on an average than about seventeen shillings a-head for 
their secular education and such amusements as will alike encourage 
them in the discharge of their duty and the pursuit of useful and 
necessary information, and create and promote kindly feeling 
between the capitalist and the laborer. It is gratiiying to find 
that considerable as are these annual sums, and also the outlay, 
which was indeed very considerable, in permanent axrangements, 
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the entire body of the proprietors of this company, with the excep- 
tion of one dissentient, adopted the suggestions of Mr. Wilson, and 
voted the necessary sums for carrying on these reformatory 
educational measures. 

Nothing can be more difficult than to show in figures the amoimt 
of gain to employers from good conduct, good will, and attention 
on the part of their work people. Short-sighted and wrong-headed 
people, who think their primary object is to screw out of their 
work people at the smallest possible outlay the greatest amount of 
work, and who really deserve to be classed amongst those who, to 
use a homely expression, lose their sheep for a pennyworth of tar, 
always start this objection. Supposing I lay out £300 a year on 
my people, educating their children and affording them occasional 
holidays, what return do I get ? None ! for I cannot reduce it to 
figures ; Icannot make it out in pounds, shillings, and pence. Such 
a man is blind to his own advantage as well as forgetful of his duty 
to those who, placed beneath him, are to a certain extent entrusted 
to his care by their Maker. If he will not trust the evidence of his 
own senses and his powers of reasoning on those facts, if he will 
ignore increased activity and attention to work, and their conse* 
quence in an increased produce of an improved article, let him 
try for a year or two the kindly system, that which duty points 
out to him, and if other disturbing irdOiuences should not intervene, 
he will find an increase in the tot of his yearly profit notwithstand- 
ing the outlay. On this subject Mr. Wilson well observes : — 

** If I were forced to come to some particular proved instances 
of benefit to the business, I should take first the one which you 
witnessed the other night. After coming down from the schools 
into the factory a number of boys working steadily and well at 
what a few years back we should not have thought of trusting to 
any but men, it being an operation requiring much greater care 
and attention than can be reckoned upon from ordinary untrained 
factory boys. Yet even here the exact pecuniary amount cannot 
be stated, for the boys whom you saw at work are not substitutes 
for men but for machinery. It is the fact of our having at com- 
mand cheap boy labour which we dare trust that enables us to 
make now by hand the better sorts of candles, which we used to 
make like the other sorts in the machines, and which, on account 
of the hardness of material when so made, were never free from 
imperfection. The benefit will come to us not in saving of wages 
(for had the choice been only between the men^s dear labour and the 
machines, we should have stuck to the machines), but in increased 
trade, through the imperfections of the candles being removed." 

It is to me a matter of considerable regret that the rules of this 
Society will not permit me to bring under your consideration this 
topic at the. length I could wish, or which the subject deserves. 
Every efibrt, however, towards a desirable or useful end, no matter 
how feeble, may be productive of results ; and these few meagre 
observations may, by attracting the attention of good and wise 
men, bring into the field competitors worthy to strive with Mr. 
Wilson for the respect and esteem which he has won from all to 
whom a knowledge of his exertions in the cause of hiunanity has 
been communicated. 
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VI. — I7ie Workhouse as a mode of Belief for Widows and Orphans, — 
By W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D. 

[Read 29th Janoarj, 1855.] 

One of the effects of the great contest in which we are now engaged, 
is to develop to an extraordinary degree our devotion, self-denial, 
and generosity, — ^in short those qualities of our nature which are 
comprised under the phrase, manly character. 

This tendency has been shown in the promptness with which the 
duty of providing for the widows and orphans of soldiers has been 
recognised, and the zeal with which a patriotic fund worthy of the 
nation has been raised. 

The paramount duty thus enforced and established, involves a 
principle of much more general application. We deem it necessary 
to provide for the widows and orphans of our soldiers, because we 
believe that men are the natural supporters of their wives and 
families, and that women cannot in general be expected by their 
unaided exertions to support themselves, much less their children. 

One of the most obvious applications of this principle is to the 
case of the widows and orphans of those who perished during the 
recent years of famine and disease. 

In what way are they treated by our Poor Laws ? 

The administration of the Poor Laws in Ireland is based on the 
policy introduced in England by the Poor I^aw Amendment Act of 
1834. One of the fundamental maxims of that policy is to use the 
workhouse as the chief test of destitution ; the labourer is, as a 
condition of relief, to be placed in a position less eligible than that 
of the independent laborer, and the regulations and discipline of 
the workhouse are framed so as to effect this object. So stringently 
is this principle carried out in Ireland that there are scarcely any 
able-bodied men receiving relief. On the assumption that in ordi- 
nary times all who are able and willing can find means of support 
by their labour, it is fair and right to adopt effectual means for 
protecting the public from encroachments arising from indolence or 
idleness. But during the recent famine, when thousands of men from 
no fault of their own, but from a national calamity that baffled fore- 
thought or remedy, were plunged in destitution, the workhouse 
system as applied to men entirely failed, and out-door relief on an 
enormous scale became inevitable. The absurdity of attempting in 
such times to diminish pauperism by putting the pressure on the 
poor became manifest. 

Such being the foundation of the workhouse test, we have next to 
see how widows came to be brought under its operation. This rests 
on the maxim in Poor Law policy of treating women as being as 
regular labourers for wages as men, and as equally bound to sup- 
port themselves and their children. Hence women are classed as 
able-bodied, and they are not allowed to leave the workhouse 
whilst a single child is supported out of the poor rates. The plan 
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of applying the workhouse test stringently to women has been 
attended with very different results from its application to men. 
Applying pressure to the women has not increased their ability to sup- 
port themselves — and at the present time the most remarkable facts 
in the poor law statistics of Ireland are the extraordinary nimiber of 
women, especially of young women, in the workhouses, and the almost 
total cessation of out-door allowances. Thus making the work- 
house the sole mode of relief for women and children. 

Now this exclusive adoption of workhouse relief for these classes 
is a very important and responsible step, and it requires to be jus- 
tified and defended on some principles that can satisfy our con- 
sciences in the discharge of our duties towards those who have 
such strong claims on our protection. 

From what I have already said it is plain that we cannot dispose 
of the question by calling a widow an able-bodied pauper, and by 
assuming that she is able to support herself and her children, and 
must therefore undergo the workhouse test. On such principles 
what would be the meaning of the Patriotic Fund, and all the 
manly anxiety for the widows and orphans of our soldiers ? 

It may be observed too, as illustrative of the public feeling with 
respect to our Poor Law system, that no one ventures to propose 
the workhouse as 'a suitable place of relief for the widows and 
orphans of our soldiers. It is plain, therefore, that the spontaneous 
and universal recognition of the principle that women ought 
naturally to be supported by men, implies a complete condemnation 
of the Poor Law doctrine of applying the workhouse test to women 
and children. 

If we proceed to examine the suitability of our present system 
on other grounds, it vdll naturally occur to us to ask, how is the 
widow assisted in the arduous duty of rearing her children, without 
the advice and authority of a father to control them, by having 
them separated from her and from one another ? 

How again are she and her grown up daughters aided by having 
relief given to them in a way that forces upon them the constant 
companionship of the unfortunate and depraved of their own sex ? 

So strongly has this difficulty pressed on the minds of conscien- 
tious guardians that they have attempted a classification of females 
within the workhouse on the grounds of character. Such a pro- 
ceeding, however, is at once impracticable and unfeeling — ^imprac- 
ticable, because you cannot define the degree of frailty that is 
corrupting; neither can you fix a stigma on character without 
evidence and fair trial. It is unfeeling, for, however unfortunate or 
depraved a pauper may be, you cannot, with any feelings of 
humanity, accompany the giving of assistance to distress with a 
sentence of degradation. Such a classification would be not only 
unfeeling but repulsive, if it should condemn the penitent to 
associate only with the depraved. 

The natural feelings of the poor as to the kind of relief suited for 
widows, were brought under my notice on a recent occasion. An 
application was made to the trustees of a local charity to place a 
widow on the list for an allowance of out-door relief of less than 
one shilling a week — ^her husband had died of fever during the 
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famine, leaving her with three children. She had been admitted 
to the workhouse — one child had died there; after some time 
another had been apprenticed out of the workhouse by the 
guardians. She proposed, if the allowance were made to her, to 
bring out her remaining child with her, and to have a home for 
her son when his apprenticeship would terminate, when she hoped 
that he would be able to provide for her entire support without the 
allowance being continued. Unfortunately she was not bom 
within the limits of the special charity, and so was disqualified. A 
relative in America had sent a remittance to her, which was 
however not sufficient for the passage money of more than one. 
She waited nearly two years for a further remittance — it cam6 
at length, and she was thus enabled to take her infant with her, 
but she had to leave her son behind. 

Now the arrangement which the woman contemplated was the 
natural and the right one. If the assistance given in the workhouse 
had been allowed her outside, she might have had her son imder 
her care during his apprenticeship — she might have remained in 
this coimtry to rear him as a useful and valuable member of 
society. If again the cost of her and her child's relief had been 
given to her when the first remittance came from America, she 
might have been enabled to emigrate at once, and to have taken 
both her children with her. In either case the children would not 
now be separated by the Atlantic, the mother would not now be 
in want of the comfort and protection of her son— he would not 
now be a poor-law apprentice, without a home in Ireland. In short, 
but for the stringent application of the workhouse test, the calamity 
of the fathers early death need not have produced the fiirther 
calamity of breaking up a human family. 

The case which I have narrated brings us at once to the con- 
sideration of the next branch of the subject — the suitability of the 
workhouse as a place for rearing orphans. 

It appears at first view a strange way of supplying the loss of 
the father, to remove the children from the care and control of the 
mother — ^to break up besides all the ties of blood, kindred, and even 
of acquaintanceship. 

The system has not been long enough in operation in Ireland 
to enable us to judge of the full effects of it by experience, but an 
experiment on a large scale ought to suffice for our guidance 
without sacrificing a whole generation of pauper children for our 
further instruction. The children reared in Foundling Hospitals in 
Ireland were in a position in most respects similar to that of orphans 
in a workhouse. The system was not successful in producing 
useful members of society, and the reasons of this failure will be 
easily perceived. 

The natural way of rearing children is as members of a family, 
with a mother to cherish and a father to control. If the family 
should be broken in upon by the death, as in the case we are con- 
sidering, of the father, his place should be supplied by some one 
similar to him in position, to stand in his place to the children — in 
short by a guardian. Now the duties of guardian to a child 
cannot be properly discharged by a Board— they are fi:om their 
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very nature individttal and personal duties. Take for instance the 
two most important duties to be discharged, the religious and 
moral instruction of the child, and the selection of the trade or 
calling to which he shall be brought up and in which he is 
to spend his life. How can a Board of Guardians, composed in 
every instance of persons of diflferent religious persuasions, super* 
intend the religious instruction of orphans? 

How again can a Board, composed of persons in one rank in life, 
choose the proper trade for orphans in a totally different rank, of 
whom they know nothing personally as to their tastes, opportunities, 
connexions, or abilities? Indeed the apprenticing of pauper 
children by Boards of Guardians, so ably exposed by Dickens in 
his Oliver Twisty presents instances of reckless levity, and of the 
most heartless selfishness. The motive of reducing the rates by 
apprenticing the child often leading to the acceptance (^ the first 
proposal that may be offered. 

I have said that we have not realized the full result of rearing 
children in workhouses, but there are indications of what that 
result is likely to be. There has been a remarkable increase in 
juvenile crime in Ireland. 

Mr. Jonathan Pim called attention to the extent of this in his 
introductory address. 

Mr. William H. Pim called our attention to the same subject in 
his paper on Juvenile Depravity. 

Mr. O'Hagan, in a recent charge to the Grand Jury at the 
Quarter Sessions at Longford, dwelt on the same subject. 

The remedy suggested for the prevalence of juvenile delinquency is 
reformatory establishments These again are objected to, on the 
ground that the removal of children from parental control turns out 
ultimately disastrous. All these facts and discussions indicate that 
the defect lies deeper ; that we neither enforce the due perform- 
ance of the parental duty, nor do we adequately supply its place 
where death or depravity has deprived the child of parental 
guidance and control. 

The importance of transferring the guardianship of pauper chil- 
dren from Boards to individuals is shown by other considerations. 
Some recent cases of the transmission of paupers from England 
and Scotland have shown such disgusting selfishness on the part of 
Boards of Guardians, as to demonstrate that the more helpless 
portion of the poor require some protection against the inhumanity 
of those who are miscalled their guardians. 

The first case I shall refer to on this point is noticed in the 
Nation of the 13th of January. A man named James Smith left 
Drogheda about the year 1821, at the age of 10 years. He 
resided for the last 34 years in England, chiefly at Chelmsford in 
Essex. He there married an Englishwoman some twelve years 
ago. Until recently he supported himself and his family entirely 
by his labour, with the exception of one occasion, when for a 
fortnight during illness he obtained relief from the poor rates. In 
the course of last year, he and his wife got into bad health ; he 
applied for and obtained relief His ill-health continued for some 
months. The selfishness of the guardians was aronsed; they 
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thought that they might have to support* a sickly labourer in his 
old age, or that they might have for a few years to support his 
widow and children. How was the family to be got rid of ? The 
fact that Smith had been bom in Drogheda was recollected, and 
accordingly the man, with his wife and three children, was brought 
up to London, and in the depth of winter they were placed as 
deck passengers on board a steamer for Dublin, with 2s. 6d. given 
them for their sustenance. They were on the sea for five days and 
four nights, and when landed on the Quay in Dublin did not know 
where to go. They are now in the North Dublin workhouse. 

Now if the man should die, what is to become of his widow and 
orphans ? She, an Englishwoman, is transported from every relative 
she has ; the children are removed from the place where they were 
bom and reared, where their father worked and was known, and 
where any friends he had made in his own rank in life resided. 

This conduct of the guardians arose from no mistaken notion as 
to their duties, but simply from heartless selfishness ; they wanted to 
get rid of what they considered a burden, and they were ready to 
shift the burden on any one else, utterly regardless of^the effect of 
their conduct on the helpless family entrusted to their care. 
Suppose both parents shoiild die, and the children after being 
reared in the workhouse should commence supporting themselves 
in Dublin, what feelings will be created in their minds by the 
conduct of the Chelmsford guardians — will they haye more respect 
for the laws, or for the class to which the guardians belong ? Will 
they restrain their selfishness, or will it not be increased ten-fold 
by the way in which they have been treated ? Can we be surprised if 
children so treated increase the number of juvenile delinquents ? 

The Scotch case, which also happened in the present month, is 
still worse. I take it as quoted from the Belfast News-Letter : — 

** Belfast Police Office. — Surgeon Browne, R.N., proceeded to make an ap- 
plication arising ont of the following circumstances : On that morning a woman 
named Glenn, with five children, bad been landed from the Scotch boat in Belfast, 
having been sent there by the authorities at Paisley under the provisions of the 
Scotch law. The woman was a native of the county Donegal in Ireland, but had 
lived in Scotland (Paisley) for twenty-two years with her husband, also an Irishman, 
who had lived in Scotland for the same time. She had become the mother of eight 
children, all of whom were bom in Scotland. A short time since, her husband was 
obliged to leave her and go in search of work, being a labourer ; the consequence of 
which was that his wife and family were, for the time being, left in a state of tem- 
porary destitution. She took the course which was usual under such circumstances 
there, and made application to the parochial authorities of Paisley for relief. They 
sent her before the sheriff's substitute of the shire of Renfrew, where she was sworn 
as to the length of time she had lived in Scotland. She then received a ticket, with 
which she was sent back to the relieving officer, with the impression that she would 
receive the aid for which she had applied for herself and her children. On handing 
the ticket to that functionary, she was shown into an inner room, without anything 
being said to her regarding what was designed for her, and there she renuiined for 
six hours without receiving meat or drink I At the end of that time four of her 
children, two of whom had been working for themselves, were brought to her, and 
she was told that she was to be sent from Scotland, and was placed in the train to be 
taken to Greenock for such exportation. On her way to the train, some person whom 
she did not know came to her and thrust a child in her arms, which was none of 
hers, and which she had never seen before, telling her that she was to take care of it, 
and then suddenly disappeared, leaving the poor bewildered woman no time to defcline 
tihe charge. The regular documents regarding the child were duly forwarded to 
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Belfast, and the poor woman took care of it until her arriyal in Belfast, and still 
retained it in her arms in the court. 

** A long conversation arose out of this most extraordinary statement of facts. 

'* Mr. Tracy said that such a truly savage case had never come before him. Here 
was a child, stated to be from Donegal, thrnst upon this poor woman, and sent over 
to Belfast, where it had no claim, without either money, or anything in the shape of 
maintenance. The treatment that the woman had received was such as one could 
hardly believe to be given to a fellow-creature in a professedly Christian country. Of 
course, temporary relief must, in the meantime, be provided at the Union Workhouse, 
until something further should be done. The case was one so harrowing in every 
light in which be could view it, that he almost felt himself incompetent to proceed 
with any other business, so deep was the impression it had left upon his mind." 

I will not attempt to make any additions to the manly expression 
of feeling of the magistrate before whom this case came ; neither 
will I enter upon the large question which it raises as to the power 
of removal now entrusted to guardians. I use these cases only to 
show that Public Boards cannot be safely lefl as the sole guardians 
of widows and orphans. 

From a due consideration of these cases, we must also feel con- 
vinced that the workhouse test is not that perfection of human 
wisdom which it was represented to be. The intense selfishness 
which it seems to produce in guardians is a much greater evil to 
the community than some of the generosity and even laxity of 
administration which it was intended to counteract. 

Besides the question of guardianship, there are objections to 
rearing children in workhouses on sanitary grounds. In the arrange- 
ments respecting their food and their health, there cannot be that 
care, that watchfulness and hearty sympathy, which individualized 
responsibility, accompanied by some natural tie and some human 
feeling, can alone produce. 

With respect to some workhouses in Ireland, it has been alleged 
that the diet for the children is insufficient. In others, as in the 
North Dublin Union, the mortality of infant children is excessive. 
Some ten years ago, the mortality there rose to such a height that 
it became matter of public investigation. What it is at present 
I do not know, but a remark of a guardian at a recent meeting was 
significant of his opinion on this point. When a question arose as to 
the religion in which two deserted children should be brought up, 
Mr. Roper said, " I think it a thousand pities to lose so much time 
about a matter of no consequence, because every man knows that 
from the system of the house not one of these children will be alive 
this day twelve months." How guardians, with such convictions on 
their minds, can be found to be the instruments for enforcing the 
rule that no child shall receive relief except in the workhouse, it is 
not easy to understand. 

However strongly we may feel on this subject, it would be to 
little purpose for me to direct your attention to it without suggesting 
remedies. 

As to widows, out-door relief ought, I think, to be the rule, 
and the workhouse the exception. The relief should be given to 
them in such a manner as to aid them in rearing their children, 
and so that it might be accepted by the widows of soldiers and 
sailors, with a slight increase in consideration of their husbands' 
services. 
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As to orphans it wotild be necessary, in like manner, to make 
out-door relief to them also the rule. This relief should be given 
to the mother as long as she remained a widow, and devoted herself 
to the care of her children. 

As I have already noticed, the mother's duty is to cherish, and 
the father's to support and control. It would then be necessary for 
the proper rearing of the children, not only to support them out of 
the rates, but to make some legal provision for giving some male 
relative, nominated by the father s will, or chosen by the mother, 
the office of joint-guardian along with her. This would in fact be 
only extending to the fatherless children of the poor a protection 
somewhat similar to that which has for centuries been in operation 
with respect to the fatherless children of the rich. 

Although we have in theory the same law for the poor as for the 
rich, yet in practice the poor are debarred by our system of law 
taxes from the benefit of all the more refined and valuable protec- 
tions of the law. Thus the oflScers of the courts of probate being 
paid by fees and not by salaries out of the general taxes, it becomes 
too expensive to prove a poor man's will. As a matter of fact not 
one in a hundred is proved, yet the appointment by a poor man of 
a guardian for his child is as sacred and as important a duty^ and 
one that the law should foster with as jealous care as the same act 
when performed by the richest and proudest peer in the land. 

Again the Court of Chancery will interfere and appoint a 
guardian for a child, but as the officers here again have in past 
times been paid by fees, it has been established that this jurisdiction 
as to the person will only be recognised where there is property to 
administer. I^ should have been, where there is property to pay 
the fees. 

This limit of jurisdiction, apart from the fees, rests on a most 
strange doctrine, in which the care of some property is made of 
more importance than the rearing of a youth to be a worthy 
member of society ; in which, in short, money is more thought of 
than man. 

If the principle was fully carried out of having the officers of 
the law all paid by salaries, and all like the police fulfilling their 
duties without fees from the parties protected, then the jurisdiction 
as to guardianship might be extended to all orphans, and the 
magistrates in the different localities might be enabled to appoint 
the guardians for each orphan or orphan mmily. 

There is one evil that the removal of the children from the work- 
house might produce, which ought to be guarded against — ^I refer 
to the neglect of their education. To prevent this it would only be 
necessary to make their allowance contingent on their attending 
some approved school in their neighbourhood after attaining a 
suitable age. Such a precaution would bring them under view, 
have them compared with other children of their own age, and 
save them from being too early put to labor. 

1 cannot conclude without observing that the time has arrived 
when the question I have raised, and other questions as to Poor 
Laws, are likely to be considered on broader principles than those 
upon which the Poor Law Amendment Act was framed in 1834, 
and the Irish Poor Law introduced in 1838. 
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K we look back at the discussions of those periods, we shall be 
surprised not more at the change in the condition of the country 
than in the opinions of the public. 

The defeat of protectionism has rendered a return to the abuses 
of the old English Poor Law almost impossible. The agriculturists 
of the present day could no more reduce the wages of their labourers 
at the expense of their neighbours, than they can raise the price 
of com. V 

Again, the Malthusian doctrine that all the sufferings of the poor ( 
are of their own creating, and the remedy within their own control, j 
is exploded. Thus the principal danger which the new Poor Law . 
was intended to meet no longer exists, and the theory on which it'" 
was framed is no longer believed./ ? J — 

In Lreland the change since 1883 lias been still greater — the 
opposition of the landlords, which rendered the introduction of any 
but the most stringent Poor Law impossible, has entirely ceased. 
The Incumbered Estates Court has disclosed the real cause of the 
most violent part of that opposition. We now know that in 1838 
one-sixth of Ireland was in the hands of proprietors, who from the 
amount of their incumbrances were only the nominal owners of 
their estates, and entirely unable to pay poor rates, or discharge 
any other duty connected with property. 

Again, the emigration which successive governments recommended 
but were unable to manage, has been carried out by the poor them- 
selves under their own guidance, and out of their own resources. The 
labourers who were represented as idle, improvident, and so savage 
as to prevent the landlords improving the coimtry, have in America 
earned high wages by their industry, saved largely by their provi- 
dence, and have shown the finest traits of humanity and civilization 
in devoting their savings to the assistance of their relatives and 
friends in Ireland. 

Again, instead of able-bodied men abandoning all labor, crowd- 
ing the workhouses, and to use the language of the time, " with 
the proneness of the Irish peasantry to outrage and insubordination, 
bre^ng through all restraint and demolishing the buildings," we 
have scarcely an able-bodied man in any workhouse, and during 
the sixteen years since the law has been introduced no workhouse 
has been destroyed by violence, and scarcely any serious disturbance 
has taken place. 

In short, the principles on which the Irish Poor Law is to be 
administered for the future must be learned not from the traditions 
of the changes introduced in England in 1834, nor from the idle 
theories prevalent in Ireland in 1838, but from a careful considera- 
tion of the present state of the poor and of the country in which 
they are to pass their lives. 

The changes which I have recommended are of general applica- 
tion, but they are specially required for the widows and orphans of 
soldiers. The Patriotic Fund supplies only support but not control ; 
the guardianship of each orphan family is entirely unprovided for. 
The consideration of the questions which I have raised ought not 
therefore to be postponed until the termination of the war. If the 
policy recommended is worthy of adoption, it is right that it should 
be introduced without delay 
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Vn. — Proceedings of the Dvhlin Statistkal Society, 
EIGHTH SESSION.— THIRD MEETING. 

The Society met at the Royal Dublin Society House, on Monday, 
the 29th of January, 1855, Thomas Harvey Todhunter, Esq. in the 
chair. 

W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D. read a paper on "the "Wi)rkhouse as 
a mode of Relief for Widows and Orphans." 

Professor Leslie read a paper '* On Maritime Captures and Com- 
mercial Blockades." 

The Rev. Thomas Jordan was elected a member of th6 Society. 

FOURTH MEETING. 

The Society met at the Royal Dublin Society House, on Monday, 
the 19th February, Jonathan Pim, Esq. in the chair. 

William H. Jemison, Esq. read a paper " On the Utility of 
Standing Armies as a means of defence in an advanced stage of 
civilization." 

W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D. read a paper " On the Present State 
of the Savings' Bank question.*' 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society : — 
Rev. Professor Jellett, F.T.C.D. ; Patrick Maxwell, Esq. ; James 
W. Kavanagh, Esq. ; Henry Dix Hutton, Esq. ; Michael Harrison, 
Esq. ; John Walsh, Esq. ; and David M'Birney, Esq. 

FIFTH MEETING. 

The Society met at the Royal Dublin Society House, on Monday, 
the 19th March, Lord Talbot de Malahide in the chair. 

W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D. read a paper " On a plan for extend- 
ing the Jurisdiction for selling Incumbered Estates to cases where 
a Receiver has been appointed over a Life Estate." 

P. J. M'Kenna, Esq. read a paper " On Factory Education." 
^ H. Wynne, Esq. read a paper entitled, " English Laborers and 
Russian Serfs." 

Henry T. Wrenfordsley, Esq. was elected a member of the 
Society. 

EXTRAORDINARY MEEHNG. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the preceding meeting, an 
Extraordinary Meeting of the Society was held, for the purpose of 
considering certain alterations in the laws necessary for carrying 
into effect a transference to the Dublin Statistical Society of the 
business of the Social Inquiry Society of Ireland^ The following 
terms of union, having been agreed upon by a joint committee of 
the two Societies, were submitted for the approval of the Statistical 
Society : — 

1. — That the objects of the Statistical Society shall be enlarged, so as to 
indnde those of the Social Inquiry Society ; and for this purpose, that the 
business of the Society shall for the future be the promotion of the study of 
Statistics, Political Economy, and Jurisprudence. 

2. — That each member of the Social Inquiry Society shall, during the 
present session, be entitled to be admitted a member of the Statistical Society, 
without the payment of any entrance fee, and without ballot. 
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3. — ^That all the public^ions of the Social Inqnirj Society shall be transferred 
to the Statistical Society, and shall be included in all future lists of its publi- 
cations. 

4. — That the balance of the funds of the Social Inquiry Sodety shall be 
transferred to the Statistical Society, for the purpose of commencing a Trust 
Fund in connexion with the Statistical Society ; to be called the *^ Social 
Inquiry Fund." 

5. — That it shall be part of the business of the Council of the Statistical 
Society to apply the Social Inquiry Fund, and all monies which may be added 
thereto, towards the promotion of scientific inquiries into social questions of 
public and general interest, in the same manner as the Council of the Social 
Inquiry Society are now empowered to apply the funds of that Society. 

6. — That on these terms being adopted at a meeting of each Society, 
the Social Inquiry Society of Ireland shall be merged in the Dublin Statistical 
Society, and its existence as a separate Society slml) cease. 

Resolutions, embodying the above terms, were unanimously 
adopted by the Statistical Society. 



VIII. — Notices respecting Barrington Lectures. 

1. BARRINGTON LECTURES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Council of the Statistical Society will on Friday, the 11th of 
May, select the towns to which courses of lectures will be granted, 
under the Barrington Bequest, for the ensuing year. Applications 
for courses of lectures to be addressed, before the 10th of May, to 
the Secretaries, at 27, SummerhiU, from whom further information 
can be obtained. 

2. BARRINGTON LECTURERS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Council of the Statistical Society will on Friday, the 11th of 
May, elect the Barrington Lecturers for the ensuing year. Applica- 
tions from condidates, with testimonials, to be addressed before the 
10th May to the Secretaries, at 27, SummerhiU, from whom further 
information can be obtained. 



IX. — Corresponding Societies in connexion tvUh the Dublin Statistical 

Society. 

Corresponding Societies, Corretponding Officers. 

1 . Ardee Mechanics* Institute F. 0*Rourke, Esq. 

2. Armagh Natural History and Philosophical 

Society Francis Homer, Esq. 

3. Belfast Working Classes Association A. Walsh, Esq. 

4. Belfast Qaeen's College Literary and Scientific 

Society Robert Taylor, Esq. 

6. Belturbet Literary and Scientific Society Michael Phillips, Esq. 

6. Coleraine Mechanics' Institate .. 

7. Cork Cuvierian Society George Boole, LL.D. 
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Corretpondmg Sodetiet, Carretponding Ojpcen, 

8. OoA Literary and Scientific Society Aldennan Richard Dowden. 

9. Downpatrick Mechanics' Institute Henry Montgomery, Esq. 

10. Drogheda Mechanics* Institute , William Leonard, Esq. 

11. Doblin Mutual- ImproTement Society Joueph Williams, Esq. 

12. Dundalk Mechanics' Institute John Browne, Esq. , M.D. 

13. Garvagh Scientific Society Robert Robertson, Esq. 

14. Kilkenny Literary and Scientific Institution ._ Rev. James Graves. 

1 6. Killyleagh Literal y Society Rev. Andrew Breakey. 

16. Eilrea Literary Society George M*Gonigle, Esq. 

1 7. Lisbum Literary Society J. Kelso, Esq., M. D. 

18. Lurgan Literary Society William Shaw, Esq. 

19. Mountmellick Mutual Instruction Society Samuel B. Pirn, Esq. 

20. Newry Institute Charles Jennings, Esq. 

21. Royal Galway Institution Professor Mofiet. 

22. Wexford Mechanics' Institute Thomas O'Leary, Esq. 

23. Banbridge Literary Institute J. Clibbom Hill, Esq. 

24. Dnngannon Society for promotmg Science, 

Literature, and the Arts Rev. William Quain. 

25. Portaferry Mechanics' Institute Charles Todd, Esq. 

26. Enniskillen Literary Society George Stewart, Esq. 

27. Limerick Social Inquiry Society William Lysaght, Esq. 

28. Ballynahinch Literary and Scientific Society. . . William C. Shaw, Esq. 

29. Carlow Mechanics' Institute J. Hancock Hanghton, Esq. 

The literary and scientific societies and mechanics^ institutes in 
Ireland are invited to form a connexion with the Dublin Statistical 
Society similar to that which exists between the Society of Arts and 
the literary and scientific institutions of England. The following 
are the regulations of the Council on the subject, imder which the 
above societies have been for some time in connexion with the 
Statistical Society : — 

1. Each society, recommended for selection as a Corresponding 
Society, is required to forward the name of one of its members, to 
be the means of communication with the oflicers of the Statistical 
Society. 

2. The Corresponding OflScer, nominated by each Corresponding 
Society, is entitled to attend each meeting of the Statistical Society, 
to issue a ticket for one visitor at each meeting, and to apply for 
permission to present papers to be read before the society. He is 
also entitled to two copies of all the publications to be issued by the 
Statistical Society, which are sent to any address in Dublin that he 
may appoint. 

3. Corresponding members are not liable to any subscription to 
the Statistical Society, nor entitled to any vote at its meetings. 

4. Each Corresponding Oflicer is expected to deposit one copy of 
each publication of the Statistical Society in the library of the Corres- 
ponding Society, keeping the second copy for lending to its members. 

6. Each Corresponding Officer is expected to furnish to the 
Secretaries of the Statistical Society two copies of the laws of the 
Corresponding Society, and of all annual reports and other publica- 
tions issued by it. 
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I. — On the effete of the limitation of Parliamentary Title to Ireland^ in 
promoting purchases of land hy English and Scotch Capitalists. — 
By W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D. 

[Read 21st May, 1855.] 

Gentlemeh, 

When the sales of land first took place under the Incumbered 
Estates Act, it was expected that there woidd be a very large num- 
ber of English purchasers. So strong was this impression, that 
one of the Commissioners was selected from the conveyancing bar 
in England, with a view no doubt to give confidence to this class of 
purchasers. This expectation was founded on two economic fal- 
lacies ; first, that Ireland was suffering from a want of capital ; and 
secondly, that it required a very large amount of capital to buy in- 
cumbered estates. 

The first of these fallacies I endeavoured to expose in a paper 
read before the the British Association at Ipswich in 1851, and 
published in the Transactions of this society. The second fallacy 
admits of an easy refutation. If we only reflect that the incum- 
brances on land in Ireland are generally held by Irishmen, under 
such circumstances the more incumbered the estates are, the less 
capital is required in the aggregate to purchase them. The pro- 
duce of each sale being applied in paying off incimibrances, sets 
free nearly as much capital as is absorbed in the purchase. 

As capital was really abundant in Ireland, and as the incum- 
brances were chiefly held by Irishmen, it naturally followed that 
they should be the chief purchasers. Still the competition of En- 
voi. I. PART III. 1 
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glish and Scotch capitalists was in the first instance much less than 
the low price of land appeared to justify. This arose no doubt from 
the disturbed state of Ireland in 1848, from the repeal agitation of 
the years immediately preceding that period, and from the agrarian 
crimes which had from time to time prevailed to an alarming extent 
in particular counties in Ireland. 

The events of the past few years, exhibiting a cessation ofcrime 
and of agitation, have already changed the views of English and 
Scotch capitalists ; and as the earlier purchasers of estates have 
realised large profits, the tendency now is towards increased com- 
petition for land. This tendency i9 much favoured by the high 
prices of agricidtural produce. 

The proceedings of the Incumbered Estates Court have proved 
in a remarkable manner the correctness of the views of the eco- 
nomists, as to the effect of parliamentary title in increasing the 
attractiveness of land as an investment. 

The parliamentary title is besides peculiarly suited to a capital- 
ist who buys with a view of being able to sell again, if the exigencies 
of his trade should lead him to require his capital, or if some more 
advantageous investment should turn up. 

The incumbered estates' jurisdiction, by bringing land so readily 
and in such quantities into the market, must make the supply of 
saleable land greater in proportion to the demand for it in Ireland 
than in a country where such a jurisdiction does not exist. 

As long, therefore, as this jurisdiction is not extended to Eng- 
land and Scotland, land having the same advantages in all other 
respects must, from this cause alone, be cheaper in Ireland than in 
other portions of the Empire. 

The effect of this relative cheapness, and of the attractiveness 
of parliamentary title, is to expose Irishmen to an unfair competition 
in buying land here, and to offer a bounty to Englishmen and Scotch- 
men to buy in Ireland rather than at home. 

The extension of an incumbered estates* jurisdiction, and of a 
parliamentary title to England and Scotland is as much required 
for the benefit of those countries, as it is injustice to the occupiers 
and purchasers of land in Ireland. The chief causes which led to 
the introduction of the Incumbered Estates Court in Ireland are in 
full operation in the Highlands of Scotland. There we have to the 
present day such chronic distress and such an incumbered proprietary 
as existed in Ireland before the famine. Then in England the 
desire for improved habitations amongst the working classes, and the 
want of a place to invest their savings, have led to building societies 
and freehold land societies. The desire for purchasing land thus 
indicated cannot be satisfied, nor the benefits to the poor realized, 
unless sales are made secure and transfer cheap by judicial sales and 
parliamentary title. 

Under such circumstances, it is manifest that the bounty or in- 
ducement which the present state of the law holds out to English^ 
men and Scotchmen to purchase in Ireland, is in every way opposed 
to public policy. The duties of property are more likely to be 
zealously and efficiently discharged by a resident, acquainted with 
the character and feelings of the people, than by a stranger. In all 
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the arguments on the absentee question, it never was proposed to 
create a bounty on absenteeism. 



II. — Maritime Captures and Commercial Blockades. — By T. E. Cliffe 
Leslie, Esq. Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy in 
the Queen s College, Belfast.* 

[Read January 29th, 1855.] 
The chief object of this paper is to point out the system of mari- 
time war by which the resources of this country will be least im- 
paired by the contest in which it is engaged, and most effectively 
em^oyed in bringing it to a success^l issue. But although the 
questions involved must be discussed with especial reference to our 
present national interests, there will be occasion to show the ne- 
cessity of bearing in mind that they are also questions -of perma- 
nent importance in international jurisprudence. The rules of that 
jurisprudence have established a difference between the liability to 
capture during war of private property on land and at sea.f This dis- 
tinction is generally defended on the grounds — ^first, that the citizens 
of an invaded coimtry are regarded as subjects of the victorious state, 
and protected accordingly, but that as the capture of merchant ships 
does not subjugate the hostile state, as the taking possession of its 
territory does, the property in them is not entitled to similar pro- 
tection ; secondly, that in maritime hostilities there is no mode 
of obtaining victory and compensation by the seizure of public 
revenue, and in order to weaken the naval power of the enemy, it 
is necessary to attack his commerce and merchant navy. 

To the first of these arguments it seems a sufficient answer, that 
for many centuries private property on land has been respected in 
the case of military operations in an enemy's country, for strategical 
or political purposes, without any design of permanent conquest ; 
and has, indeed, been least respected where the latter has been the 
object — as in Napoleon's wars; nor would it be regarded as a jus- 
tification of pillage, that the sovereign of this pillaging army had 
no intention of reducing the inhabitants into subjection to his 
crown. The second argument assumes the very proposition at 
issue, that it is the interest of a great maritime power to exert 
its naval force, for the purpose of destroying not only the enemy's 
fleets and marine fortifications, but also his commercial inter- 
course with other countries. Besides, a military power might claim 
the same justification for confiscating all the property belonging 
to its enemy's subjects which its armies could reach, asserting that 
it was done for the purpose of bringing the war to a conclusion by 
diminishing the enemy's resources, abstracting his means of tax- 
ation, and convincing his subjects of the impolicy of continuing the 
contest. This argument may indeed be used with much greater 

• This paper has been abridged for the press, 
t Alisons History of Ev/ropCy chap, zzxiii. 
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force in the case of military^ than naval operations, for a victorious 
army can spread ruin through a country, and make war support 
war, in a manner impossible in maritime warfare. This is very 
clearly exemplified by Alison, in his account of the advantages 
which the French armies derived from their mode of making war 
in the Peninsula, and the difficulties to which the English were 
exposed from theirs. The historian adds, however, that honesty is 
the best policy in the end, and " the same moral law applicable to 
the private villain, and the public robber ;" and in another passage 
observes, that "in warfare it is of the utmost importance that no 
attacks should be made, except upon public property or merchan- 
dize afloat, and that the piratical system of threatening with 
destruction a city not fortified, if it does not redeem itself by a 
contribution, should be avoided." 

But upon what principle is it justifiable to seize the entire pro- 
perty of a merchant when on sea, while it is a ** piratical system " 
to exact even a contribution if it happen to be on shore ? What 
"moral law" sanctions the former, while it pursues the latter with 
an inexorable Nemesis ? It cannot be upon higher ground than its 
expediency, that any one will defend the distinction. Its ex- 
pediency is therefore the chief subject of our inquiry. 

At the outset it must be perceived that there is an objection 
to the capture of private property at sea quite peculiar to this 
mode of attacking the resources of an enemy. For it involves this 
dilemma, that if his subjects are permitted to export and import in 
neutral vessels, and only liable to capture in their own, provision is 
made by the system itself for defeating its object to a great extent. 
If, on the other hand, neutral merchants are prevented from carry- 
ing on the commerce of the enemy, and acting as agents on his be- 
hsdf ; if they are exposed to all the vexation and loss attending the 
promiscuous seizure of merchandize belonging to a state with which 
their own country is at peace ; and if, added to this, their country is 
deprived of commodities which it has been accustomed to consume, 
or of a lucrative trade, it is the inevitable consequence that the sys- 
tem is likely to add to instead of diminishing the enemy's resources, 
through the active alliaDce of some, and the sympathy and moral 
support of other previously neutral states. 

In this dilemma the British government was placed at the com- 
mencement of the present war. It could not be forgotten then, that 
at the commencement of this century all the maritime states of the 
civilized world were at one time in arms against Great Britain, on 
account of the rigour with which she enforced the ancient usages of 
hostilities at sea ; nor could the suffering and ruin occasioned by the 
American Non-Intercourse Act of 1811 be forgotten, followed in the 
next year by a sanguinary contest. In 1853 the value of our ex- 
ports to America had risen to nearly £24,000,000 ; and even the loss 
of this market would by no means represent the entire loss arising 
from a rupture of commercial relations with the United States, for 
we import from them the most important materials of our trade 
with the whole world. 

Nor are indications wanting that a bitter recollection of the bel- 
ligerent rights formerly asserted by Great Britain survives in the 
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American mind. (See the President's message to Congress in De- 
cember last.) 

The British government had therefore strong political reasons for 
modifying the ancient usages of maritime warfare, and these reasons 
were supported by others founded on our commercial interests. 

" We have only," says the Economist, "to name the articles of our 
import trade with Russia, in order to show itsenormous value, and its 
primary importance to the manufactures and general trade of this 
country. They consist chiefly of grain, tallow, linseed, bristles, 
flax, hemp, sheep's wool, iron, copper, and timber. We receive 
from Russia more than nine-elevenths of the bristles we import, 
about three-fourths of the flax, nearly two-thirds of the hemp, five- 
sixths of the linseed, and five-sevenths of the tallow.'' — Economist, 
February 18th and 25th, 1854. 

The relative loss which would have ensued to Great Britain and 
Russia from stopping the import of these commodities may be exem- 
plified in the case of one of them. Prior to the war, Russian flax 
formed one half of the total quantity, home-grown and foreign, used 
in British manufactures. All that Russia could lose, if deprived of 
the British market, would be the price of the raw material for the 
present, still having it to sell on the first opportunity ; while to Great 
Britain, the loss involved would be not only the much higher value 
of the manufactured fabric, but perhaps the ruin of the linen manu- 
facture, in which so much capital has been sunk, to which so many 
operatives have been trained, and b^ which so many families are 
supported. If half the usual supply of flax were withdrawn, the 
other half could not be profitably manufactured. The British linen 
manufacturer is exposed to the rivalry, not only of the linen manu- 
facturers of America, Germany, Belgium, and Russia itself, but of the 
cotton manufacturers both at home and abroad. The price of Brit- 
ish linens could not therefore rise so as to compensate for a great 
increase in the price of the raw material. Besides, it is well known 
that the less the quantity of any material worked up in a manufac- 
ture, the greater is the cost of manufacturing each portion of it. 
And the sites of manufacture move to the cheapest places of produc- 
tion. So our linen manufactures would perish to deprive Russia 
of a single market, while the Russian grower woidd not lose other 
markets, and the British grower would be deprived of much of the 
necessary supply of imported flax seed. The injury to Russia 
would be triflmg and temporary — to this country heavy and perma- 
nent. That it would be permanent we may learn from the results of 
the rupture of commercial relations with America in 1811. *' A 
lasting injury," says Alison, "has been occasioned to British manu- 
facturing interests by the forcible direction of American capital and 
industry to manufactures. Another evil has arisen from the jea- 
lousy and animosity against this country, which have thus been en- 
gendered in the very States that, when the rupture commenced, were 
most warmly attached to our alliance." 

It has, however, been contended, that in war every national 
interest becomes subordinate to the one paramount object of dis- 
tressing and weakening the enemy. We can afford to lose infinitely 
more than Russia ; we are therefore called upon to fire upon both 
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friend and foe, and to involve in one common ruin-— not, indeed, 
the soldiers of both armies, as the Russians are said to have done at 
Balaklava — ^but the peaceM merchants of both countries, and the 
£unilies dependent on them for support. To this, however, there is 
one fatal objection. It could not be carried out. No human inge- 
nuity could devise means of preventing the productions of Russia 
from finding their way into foreign markets and our own ports. 
Certificates of origin have been proposed ; but what difficulty would 
there be in obtaining neutral certificates, and what possibility would 
there be of distinguishing the hemp, flax, linseed, and tdlow of 
Russia firom similar produce of other countries ? 

The impossibility and the impolicy of entirely excluding Russian 
imports, and the danger of embroiling ourselves with neutral states, 
were considerations which the Government could not overlook. But 
the value of our export trade with Russia seems to be universally 
underrated. It is true, our annual exports to that country have not 
reached latterly the value of £2,000,000 ; but the diflPerence has been 
paid in the products of our colonies, such as sugar and coffee, so 
that the cessation of all trade, direct and indirect, would involve a 
proportionate diminution of our exports to the colonies, and the 
market for colonial produce. 

Thus it has happened that while nothing has been done by govern- 
ments during nine and thirty years of peace to civilize bv conven- 
tions the laws of war, which have come down firom a tune when 
there was never peace for commerce, and the pirate's occupation 
was more honorable than the merchant's, peace has itself made 
laws for war, by creating international interests which warfare 
cannot destroy. 

The orders in council of last spring, introduced three important 
changes into the practice of maritime hostilities, — ^the abandonment 
of privateering, the practical adoption of the maxim that **free 
ships make free goods," and the sanction of indirect trade with 
the enemy. (See the order in council of the 15th of April, 1854.) 
But the old system has remained in force to a great extent, by 
means of the restrictions on neutral trade with the enemy's ports, in 
consequence of the blockades in the Baltic and Black Sea, and the 
retention of the right to capture enemy's goods in enemy's ships. 
What effect then have the blockades and captures of 1854 had upon 
our resources and those of Russia? No one pretends that the 
prizes taken in the Black Sea, or the stoppage of the supply of com 
from Odessa, have added to our strength or perceptibly diminished 
that of the enemy. Let us look then at the operations in the Baltic. 
In consequence of large importations before the blockade there com- 
menced, the statistics of our imports and trade in 1854 do not suffi- 
ciently enable us to estimate the results of having to draw our sup- 
plies of flax, hemp, tallow, linseed, bristles, timber, either from 
Russia itself overland through Prussia, or from more distant places ; 
in either case of course at greater expense. It was however supposed 
that the increased cost of transit would be partly met by lower 
prices to the Russian producers. As fstr as we can obtain statistics, 
however, it would appear that, during the blockade, at least as high 
prices were obtained in Russia for the produce in question as before 
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tbe war. And as we must always pay in addition to those prieed 
the cost of transit to Great Britain, we should not have so much 
reason to rejcMice at a fall of price, which would give an advantage 
over our manufacturers to those of the continental states adjoining 
Russia, and of Bussia itself. 

It has however been argued, that the higher prices paid by 
this country for the articles for which it had previously been chiefly 
dependent upon Russia, have attracted supplies firom other places, 
and tend to rmse up new and flourishing industries in our colonies 
and dependencies. If this were true to any considerable extent, the 
result would be decidedly mischievous ; for unless the political eco- 
nomy we have sought to teach other nations be false, it is most un* 
wise to divert production from its natural course by artificial prices. 
And what woidd be the consequence, on the return of peace 
and Russian imports, to those new industries ? Must it not resem- 
ble the eflect of the sudden repeal of a high protective duty ? But 
in fact we continued during the blockade to derive principally from 
Russia the same commodities as before, in smaller quantities and at 
higher prices. More hemp and linseed, we are indeed tritmaphantly 
told, were imported in the month ending December 5th, 1854, than 
in the corresponding month, 1853. But the blockade was then raised, 
and the returns of the preceding months of each year show a very 
different result. And it is not the supply of such a commodity as 
hemp that will fall off first in any war waged by Great Britain ; 
for being essential to naval operations, it must be obtained at any 
cost. It is elsewhere the privation will be felt. (The paper, as read, 
contained here some statistics and facts, showing the actual effects 
of the blockade upon the trade of the United Kingdom in 1854.) 

Moreover, when we examine the effects of the blockades and cap- 
tures of 1854 upon the resources of Great Britain and of the Russian 
empire, we must take into consideration not only the results to our 
manufacturers and trade, but the cost of maintaining an enormous 
fleet to produce such insignificant results as have been obtained, and 
the distraction of our admirals' energies, and the powers of our 
navy firom the direct operations of war. We captured, during the 
blockade in the Baltic, 92 vessels, of which *' those belonging to 
Russian subjects were chiefly the property of small traders, and the 
loss fell upon an uninfluential portion of the population ;*' while a 
considerable nimiber belonged to the merchants of other countries. 
It is however asserted that we entirely stopped the supply of salt 
and coal which the Russians were accustomed to receive through 
the Baltic. But in the Russian dominions there are inexhaustible 
salt mines and brine springs, and remsurkable facilities for internal 
transport by rivers and canals in summer and sledges in winter ^ 
and it is upon the poorest subjects of the Czar that the privation of 
salt, from a rise in its price, or cessation of the supply along the coasts, 
would fall. Can it be supposed that their privations would move 
the resdution of tiie Czar? 

As to coal, De Custine tells us that birch-wood was the only fuel 
used in St. Petersburgh when he was there in 1839 ; so probably its 
inhabitants could subsist on wood fires through two or three winters 
now. Coal is certainly necessary for a fleet of steamers, but the less 
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Busflia ea^^ends upon nayal operations in a war with Great Britain 
and France, the better for herself. 

It is often assumed that their privations v.ill make this war 
unpopular among the subjects of the Czar. But what evidence have 
we of this ? Is the possession of Constantinople an object of national 
or merely of imperial ambition in Russia? Allusion has been 
made as the assassination of the Emperor Paul in 1801. But there 
is no parallel between that crisis and the present. Paul was believed 
to be insane and unfit to govern. He had deeply offended his 
nobles by a sudden alliance with the revolutionary government of 
France, and by various acts of atrocious tyranny. Nor were there 
then the facilities for overland trade, by means of which Russian 
produce now finds its way into foreign ports in spite of ** effective 
blockades." " There are," says the Economist of the 20th inst., 
" great differences of opinion as to the injury done governments by the 
stoppage of trade, but it is evident from the case of the Finns, that 
this mode of carrying on the war exasperates the suffering individu- 
als, and very often makes them transfer their indignation from their 
own government to the government which is the immediate cause of 
their annoyance." This remark is perhaps entitled to the more 
weight, as that journal appeared during last year to favor stringent 
restrictions .upon Russian commerce. It has indeed been admitted 
on all sides, that the blockades and captures of 1854 effected little 
towards such an impoverishment of the resources of Russia as coidd 
seriously embarrass the Czar in the prosecution of the war. Quite 
opposite conclusions have been drawn as to our policy during its 
continuance. 

There are three courses which may be taken, should it be thought 
expedient to alter the regulations in force under the orders in council 
of last spring. First, the Government may revive the right to cap- 
ture enemy s property in neutral vessels. The objections to this 
course need not be repeated ; but it may be here remarked in refer- 
ence to the restrictions in force last year, that the more effectually 
they are carried out, the more nearly they approach to the ancient 
system, and tend to produce the evils to our trade and our relations 
with neutral states, on accoimt of which that system was abandoned. 
And the wider the surface over which we extend our endeavours to 
suppress the commerce of the enemy, the greater the distraction and 
dissipation of our naval power. 

A second course which the Government has been called upon to take 
is, to stop the overland Russian trade by a blockade of the Prussian 
ports. That so monstrous a proposition, so flagrant a violation of in- 
ternational law should be entertained for a moment, affords a melan- 
choly example how one false principle leads to another, and how 
completely the passions kindled by war blind our perceptions of 
our true interests, and of the limits of our power. Could the 
Czar's invasion of the principalities be excused upon a more shame- 
less pretext ? Shoidd we diminish the proportion of his power and 
resources to ours, by arraying on his side the armies and resources 
of Prussia ? Is it an object of British policy that the armies of 
France should march to the Rhine ? Or can any one suppose that 
a blockade of the Prussian ports would prevent the produce of 
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Russia from finding its way by the railway and the Elbe to our own? 

There is still a third course which we may take. This is to assi- 
milate maritime warfare to hostilities on land; to abandon the 
right of capturing private property other than contraband of war, 
holding it equally sacred in the ships of our enemy's subjects as 
in their fields and houses, and to blockade only in the case of 
a maritime siege, or in order to intercept supplies manifestly in- 
tended for military and naval use ; i. e. in fact, to establish only 
military as distinguished from commercial blockades. 

In order to carry out this system, it would not be necessary to 
permit the merchant- ships of Bussia to enter our ports without 
restraint. Direct trade beteen Russia and British ports might be 
deemed inexpedient, even if commercial intercourse through neutral 
ports, or under other restrictions as to the place and manner of 
communication, should be permitted. 

It is commonly supposed that a state of war is essentially incon- 
sistent with commercial intercourse of any kind. But does any one 
suppose it to be contrary to the nature of war, for British subjects 
to buy Russian commo£ties in the Crimea, and to give the subjects 
of the Czar a handsome profit on what they sell ? As to maritime 
commerce being inconsistent with maritime war, that is the ques- 
tion at issue. Persons may found their notions of war, upon the 
usages of the ancient Greeks, who put to death the crews of the 
merchant-ships of their enemies ; or upon the state of civilization 
and of political and military science in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century of the Christian era. The orders in council of 
last spring legalised indirect trade with the enemy's subjects, which 
appeared to Lord Stowell utterly inconsistent with the legal theory 
of war. Yet even Lord Stowell admitted that " there may be oc- 
casions on which commercial intercourse, which is a partial sus- 
pension of war, may be highly expedient." — The Hoop, 1 Rob. 196. 
And in Lord Stowell's time, direct trade between France and Eng- 
land was firequently licensed by the governments of both countries, 
in the midst of the most fiirious hostilities. But special licences to 
particular traders are open to many objections. They create mo- 
nopolies, occasion many frauds, and do not secure the licensed mer- 
chant from capture by the enemy's cruisers, but only by those of 
his own country and its allies. 

Much confiision of ideas has arisen from the application of the 
term enemy to the whole population of a hostile state, as, for ex- 
ample, in the old maxim that " enemy's ships make enemy's goods." 
A use of words originating in actual facts and customs becomes 
often in after times an abuse of words, which tends to perpetuate 
facts and customs that would otherwise be repudiated with horror. 
To treat all the subjects of the enemy as enemies would be to aban- 
don all distinction between combatants and non-combatants, would 
make the war of civilized nations that of savages, and would legal- 
ize the barbarity of the Russian soldiers in putting their wounded 
prisoners to death, on the ground of military expediency, as our 
soldiers are few^er and more valuable than theirs, and they lose by 
an exchange of prisoners. 

There was formerly a valid reason for excluding an enemy's sub- 
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jects from all communication with our own, viz. that information 
might be obtained which the enemy might turn to political or 
military accoimt. But it is idle to talk of excluding information 
by such means, in the days of the electric telegraph and the press 
of 1855. 

It has, however, been argued that merchant-ships may be used 
by the enemy as transports and munitions of war, and are, there- 
fore, properly subject to confiscation as contraband of war. It is 
very desirable that the doctrine of contraband of war should be 
defined by international convention. But even according to the 
stringent rules of our maritime courts in the last war, it is not 
the possibility of a future use of a thing for hostile purposes, but 
its obvious and immediate destination that makes it contraband. 
Otherwise every commercial commodity would be liable to be 
treated, on all occasions, as contraband of war ; for there is not one 
which human ingenuity or necessity might not, under some circum- 
stances, turn to account for offensive or defensive purposes, or for 
assisting an attacking or resbting force. 

It need not be supposed that Great Britain would stand alone in 
an endeavour to abolish the capture of private property at sea. 
The last message to Congress of the President of the United States 
affirms that the states '^ will readily meet the leading powers of 
Europe on this broad ground;" and so long ago as 1785, Franklin 
declared that the United States offered " to conclude in all their 
treaties with other powers, an article solemnly engaging that in case 
of a war, unarmed merchant-ships on both sides shall pursue their 
voyage unmolested." And hitherto every other European state 
has shown more disposition than Great Britain to soften the laws of 
maritime war. 

It is indeed but natural that other states should seize every op- 
portunity of securing their commerce against our superior naval power. 
Yet surely the British idands, dependent for their resources upon 
commerce, and with imfortified harbours all round their coasts, 
could have few better defences against the contingencies of war, 
than a rule of international law that the merchant-vessels and un- 
resisting towns should be safe firom plunder. It is true, our fleets 
seem sufficient to protect our shores and trade from Russian hos- 
tility ; but is it wise to found our views of international policy upon 
our present position with regard to Russia? Are hostilities with 
the United States and the use of swift American privateers out of 
the question? Could no change in the employment of the French 
navy result from the death of the present emperor, or the course of 
political events ? What effect would another American non-inter- 
course act have upon the position of Great Britain? And what 
laws of maritime war would be for our interests in a contest in 
which we should be neutral, and France, Russia, and American 
belligerents ? But the maxims of political wisdom are not called 
into the councils of belligerent nations. The tactics which seem 
fittest in an angry hour are adopted as the basis of permanent 
legislation for national interests and international rights. We are 
tempted by every prospect of inflicting injury on an enemy's coun- 
try, without regard either to the immediate or ultimate consequences 
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to ourselves, and without reference to the sentiments and rights of 
neutral states. If we could utterly destroy the foreign trade of 
Bussia, we should turn friends into furious enemies, we shoidd in- 
flict permanent injury upon our own commerce and maritime 
power, and we should do more to render the present and every 
future war, however just, unpopular in this coimtry, than any 
amount of suflfering we could entwl would do in Russia. The 
gradual impoverishment of some of the Russian provinces would 
be felt by ourselves, on the return of peace, in the loss of customers 
and materials for our trade ; but it is not the coiirse by which to 
reduce speedily and effectually the military power of the Czar. His 
naval power, it is said, must be crippled by the suppression of the 
maritime commerce of his empire. His naval power may be much 
more promptly suppressed by more direct means. And the facts of 
this war have amply verified the observation of a statistician many 
years ago, that " any attempt on the part of Russia to cope with 
the great naval powers, would be a most improvident waste of the 
national resources.^^ So, too, De Custine has observed : '' the English 
call a vessel of the royal navy a man-of-war. Never thus will the 
Russians be able to denominate their ships of parade, their men of 
court or wooden courtiers,^^ 

Both Russia and England have fallen into an error as to the mode 
in which the battle between tyranny and civilization must be fought. 
The former has wasted an enormous outlay upon ships of war which 
she has been obliged to convert into awkward harbour-booms and 
land batteries ; and the latter has employed a fleet of steamers of 
the largest size, to capture a few cargoes of salt, some belonging to 
the poor Finns, and some to the Swedes and Danes. Had Great 
Britain, from the moment that war became imminent, concentrated 
all her energies and resources upon the measures necessary for con- 
quests (m the northern shores of Russia, and the capture of Sebas- 
topol, these results would have been obtained with far less sacrifice 
of our heroic soldiers, while they would have tended to quench the lust 
of conquest, and belief in their destiny to overcome the world, 
which animate the Rus^n people, without severing the only tie 
that connects the empire to whidi they belong with the peace and 
interests of Europe. That tie is commerce, yet it is especially on 
the men who have framed it that we are told the burden of war 
should Mi, Why should one class, which has done more than all 
others to promote peace, be called upon to make unparalleled sacri- 
fices in war ? " Tftie political system of Russia," says De Custine, 
" could not stand twenty years' free communication with the rest of 
Europe." And who have been the missionaries who have labored 
to diffuse civilization through the farthest provinces of the Russian 
empire ? Who but the merchants of the world, most of all of 
Grreat Britain, and not least of all of Russia herself; and yet it is on 
them that the chief cost of a Russian war upon the liberties of 
Europe is to be inflicted ! Who but her merchants have won for 
England her maritime power, her h^h place among nations, 
and the might with which she can do battle in a just cause? And 
have they only established a claim to be the chief sufferers in every 
struggle r 
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Let no provocation tempt ns to snap the ties that connect us 
with the peaceful subjects even of hostile and despotic states ; let 
us seek in political science instead of in the usages of former wars 
our views of national policy and international law, and we shall 
become a greater, a more secure, and a more honoured people than 
by the ruin of the Russian empire. 



III. — The Relative Eocpedienctf of defraying the eocpense of War by 
Loans or by Increased Taxation, considered with reference to the 
present financial system of the United Kingdom — By Richard 
Hussey Walsh, LL.B., Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Dublin. 

[Read 16th AprO, 1855.] 

Have we a right to tax succeeding generations ? — When dis- 
cussing the relative expediency of defraying extraordinary public 
expenditure by loans or by immediate taxation, it is sometimes 
sought to dispose of the question in limine by denying the right of 
an existing community to shift their pecuniary liabilities on those 
who come after them. But in this it is overlooked that in the poli- 
tical struggles which give rise to national debts, future as weU as 
present interests are generally involved, and often to a greater 
extent. For instance, if the war now in progress had not been 
undertaken, and Russia allowed to go on in the ambitious career 
she is said to have marked out, a considerable time must have 
elapsed before she could have sufficiently extended and con- 
solidated her power as to be in a position to endanger our territorial 
possessions or interfere with our commerce. The next and suc- 
ceeding generations would be far more exposed to such injurious 
results than the present, and accordingly the expense of the war 
must be deemed to be incurred rather for their protection than our 
own. Should it, therefore, be found necessary to make them bear 
a part of it, they can have no just reason to complain. 

Under our own financial system is it advisable to defray a 
large amount of extra expenditure by immediate taxation ex- 
CLUSIVELY ? — It is one thing to maintain that ftiture generations may 
justly be burthened with a national debt, and quite another to 
assert that it is advisable to meet extra public expenditure by bor- 
rowing rather than by increased taxation. Prudence dictates that 
present liabilities should be satisfied by immediate sacrifices on the 
part of the people, and the resources of the future left free and 
unincumbered to bear whatever demands on them may arise. To 
carry out this principle in financial administration would be in 
itself extremely desirable ; but occasionally it may be impossible to 
pursue such a course, and even were it otherwise, there might be 
countervailing disadvantages which merit our serious attention. I 
do not intend entering upon all the questions arising in connexion 
with this subject ; but I shall confine myself chiefly to one which 
stands particularly in need of development, because, sdthoughthe cir- 
cumstances on which its importance depends possess little novelty, 
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their relation to the object of the present discussion has not hitherto 
received that degree of consideration to which it is entitled. 

It is an admitted principle that taxes should press equally on the 
members of the conununity in general, and not on a portion of them 
alone ; and if we find that consistently with this, a large increase to 
the public revenue cannot be acquired immediately, we establish a 
very strong objection to the practice of always raising the supplies 
within the year (as it is called) no matter how great may be the 
demands on the national resources. 

Were all the public revenue derived from direct taxation, 
and were this adjusted on a satisfactory basis, it might be 
increased or diminished as required, without any one having just 
reason to complain he was treated worse than his neighbours; 
but our financial system is not of this simple nature, and there are 
very good reasons why it should not be so, which will be men- 
tioned farther on. Our system is a mixed one, the public revenue 
being partly derived from taxes levied directly, such as the income- 
tax, probate and legacy duties, and lome others ; and partly from 
those imposed indirectly, the principal of which are the customs 
and excise. So much of it as is derived from the income-tax and 
other direct taxes might be increased at once to any given amount, 
by raising the rate in a corresponding proportion. The expense of 
collection becomes little, if anything, greater than before ; and as 
the chief part of the duty is derived from property whose value can 
be pretty accurately tested, the temptation to evasion, which is 
naturally augmented when the rat.e is made higher, is not likely to 
cause a considerable loss to the revenue. It can only cause any in 
that portion of the income-tax which comes from the profits of 
trades and professions, and that is small compared with what is 
derived from realised property, salaries, and other classes of revenue 
whose amount it is equaUy easy to ascertain.* But unless we can 
increase at the same time and in the same proportion the produce 
of indirect taxation, we violate whatever equality had been origin- 
ally approximated to by the combination of direct and indirect 
taxes ; and make such persons as pay income-tax bear much more 
than their fair share of the expenses of the war. Let us see, therefore, 
if the revenue furnished by the customs and excise can be increased 
with that certainty and rapidity which the wants of the public 
service in time of war may render necessary. 

* The returns for 1853 show the annual valae of the property assessed to the 
income-tax in England and Scotland to be as follows : — 

Schedule A, (Lands, hooses, &c.) ^105,600,000 

„ B, (Profits of occupation) 48,000,000 

C, (Funds) 26,400,000 

„ D, (Trades and professions) 65,700,000 

E, (Profits of office) 1 1 ,600,000 

£257,200,000 
Hence those persons assessed under Schedule D, who alone have any facility for 
defrauding the revenue by representing their means as smaller than they are in reality, 
pay but about a fourth of the entire income-tax. I am not aware that this proportion 
has been sensibly altered by the recent extension of the tax to Ireland, and to all per- 
sons whose incomes range firom £100 to £150 per annum. 
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It is an old saying that in the arithmetic of the customs two and 
two don't always make four — an adage which applies equally to the 
excise, — the common effect of raising the rate of taxation in either 
case not being to augment the public revenue in a corresponding 
degree, but even to diminish it in some instances, the resulting 
adrance in price checking the consumption of the taxed article and 
encouraging smuggling or illicit production ; and rarely, if ever, to 
increase it to the same extent as the rise in duty, or to any extent 
which can be calculated on with precision beforehand. It is a nice 
{nt>blem in financial administration to ascertain the rate of duty 
which will produce the maximum amount of revenue from any 
commodity, or indeed, any fixed amount which it may be desired 
to raise, llie process by which either can be ascertained is chiefly 
experimental, and requires much time for its oon^ktion. Hence 
we cannot by indirect taxatjon easilj raise mudi of the revenue 
which may be reqinred to meet the heavy, sudden, and urgent 
demands of war, unless the duties previously had been at a very 
low rate indeed ; and if any doubt were entertained on this head, I 
might refer to the financial annals of the country during the early 
part of the present century, when the successive augmentations in 
the customs and excise, introduced from time to time by different 
chancellors of the Exchequer, Mr. Vansittart in particular, were 
attended not only without any increase of revenue, but often with 
a positive diminution. And when the attempt to raise supplies in 
this manner turns out a failure, it gives rise to additional evils 
both moral and economical. For if the revenue be not augmented 
in proportion to the rise in duty, it can only be because less of the 
taxed article is produced, or part of what is consumed escapes the 
collector. Hence part of the capital previously employed in its ac- 
quisition must either remain idle, or be transferred to some other 
occupation — a proceeding necessarily attended with trouble and 
loss ; or we call into activity the smuggler, the illicit distiller, and 
the like ; or, what is most probable, we occasion a combination of 
all these evils. 

It is true, that were the taxes of a country adjusted at a very 
moderate rate, a considerable increase of revenue from the customs 
and excise might be obtained by raising the duties, and no great 
danger incurred of checking consumption, interfering with capital, 
and encouraging smuggling and illicit production ; but the financial 
necessities of the United Kingdom do not permit the arrangement 
of our taxes on such a footing. And even if they did, it may be 
questioned if, in time of war, when the demands of the army, navy, 
and militia interfere with the labour market, and a partial cessation 
of commerce between the belligerent nations causes a certain 
amount of stagnation in trade, the pecuniary circmnstances of the 
people are in such a condition as to render it advisable to subject 
them to very heavy extra burthens. But, independently of this 
last objection, which applies to every species of tax, it is tolerably 
plain from the preceding, that situated as we are we cannot safely 
calculate on any very great increase of revenue from customs and 
excise to enable us to carry on an expensive war. And since these 
are the duties which fall on the people generally, — awhile the income- 
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tax and other direct taxes, which alone are susceptible of affording 
a rapid increase, affect comparatiyelj but a small number of 
people, — ^the question between raising the supplies within the year 
and adopting the loan system is really narrowed to this : are the 
expenses of the war to fall entirely, or almost so, on the few who 
pay income-tax, or should they not, on the contrary, be borne by 
the people at large ? There can be no hesitation, I imagine, as to 
how this question should be answered; and accordingly we are 
justified in concluding, that while our present mixed system of 
direct and indirect taxation is continued, and the necessities of the 
state require that the reyenue on ordinary occasions should press 
so heavily as it does on the national resources, the cost of an ex- 
pensive war must be met, at least partially, by raising loans. 

Shall ws continue a mixed system of dibect and indirect 
taxation, or endeavour to raise all the revenue bt means of 
AN INCOME TAX ? — ^This question suggests the consideration as to 
whether our financial system might not be thoroughly altered, all 
existing taxes abolished except the income-tax, and the latter so 
extended and modified as to embrace every kind of property, and 
reach every individual who at present contributes to the support of 
the state. Of late years, many have recommended a plan of such 
a nature, and among those who do so are several for whose opinion 
I entertain the highest respect. But the more I reflect on the sub- 
ject, the stronger the difiiculties appear to me of devising a general 
income tax wHch should be fair, and of collecting it afterwards 
from all classes of the community. The practice of nations, from 
the most democratic to the most despotic, aflbrds no precedent for 
such a system of taxation, and the standard writers on political 
economy are also found opposed to it. Adam Smith* condemns it 
generally and unequivoc^dly, imder the name of a capitation tax 
proportional to the means of each contributor ; and Mr. M*Culloch,f 
and Mr. J. S. Mill,]: who treat of the subject of direct taxation at 
pretty considerable length, arrive ftt the conclusion that an income- 
tax should not be adopted as the sole instrument of finance. 

A few years ago the question of financial reform was very much 
agitated, and of those who wrote or spoke on the subject very few 
were to be found agreed as to the mere conception of a fair income 
tax.§ This raises a formidable obstacle in the way of the proposed 
change in our financial system, as while the advocates of direct 
taxation are divided into so many sections, it can hardly be expect- 
ed the public will defer to any one of the various tneories they 
propound. And even supposing no such diversity of opinion existed, 
and that reasonable people were agreed as to what constitutes a fair 

* Wealth of Nations, b. 5, chap. ii. art. iv. 

t Taxation and the Fondmg System, part I, chap. W, 

t Principles of Political Economy, b. 5, chap. vi. s. 1, 2nd edition. 

§ A great nmnber of the plans proposed for a perfect income or property tax are to 
be found in the Report of the House of Commons on the snbject which appeared the 
year before last To that of the actnaries, Mr. Gladstone assigns pre-eminence in 
impracticability. See pamphlet containing his financial statement of April 1 8th, 1 853, 
p. 24. (Parker and Son, London.) It is also exposed to grave objections on the 
score of jostice ; bat in this respect it has many rivals. 
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income-tax, I contend, nevertheless, it should not be made to serve 
as the sole instrument of finance, since it would be found imprac- 
ticable to collect it from persons of small means, such as are the 
majority of Jthe population. But the aggregate amount of these 
small incomes is, as it is well known, very considerable ; so that 
were they to be exempted, a great portion of the national wealth 
would be withdrawn from taxation, and the remainder over-taxed 
in a corresponding degree. 

In order to make an income-tax reach the labouring classes 
generally, it has been proposed that employers should deduct it 
when paying them. Now any one on reflection can hardly fail to 
perceive how very inexpedient it would be to introduce this addition- 
al element of discord into the relations, not always of the most 
friendly or confidential character, which actually subsist between 
masters and men. Neither could this plan be adopted with respect 
to persons such as cottier tenants and tradesmen of various classes, 
who work principally on their own account and not for any master, 
receiving at once in the price of what they produce the wages of 
labour and profits of capital. 

But to levy the tax immediately from the poorer and more 
numerous members of the labouring classes, in the same way as we 
now do from persons whose incomes exceed dElOO per annum, would 
not answer either. Very many of these live, as the expression is, 
from hand to mouth, 'spending a little more or less according to 
the fluctuations in their income, and living in general quite up to it. 
Weekly earnings and weekly expenditure are the rule among the 
working classes ; and to seek to subject them to half-yearly, or even 
quarterly bulk pajrments, to meet the calls of the Chanceflor of the 
Exchequer, would be an invasion of their fixed habits such as they 
would not patiently submit to. Indirect taxes, falling on them as 
they do in the shape of the enhanced prices of some of the articles 
they consume, are not exposed to this objection. They are levied 
pari passu with expenditure, and enter, as it were, unconsciously 
into the weekly or even daily calculations of the labouring classes. 
This difliculty it might be attempted to get over by calling on the 
workman for the income-tax weekly and not half-yearly. But this 
would increase enormously the cost of collection, and so remove 
one of the principal arguments in favour of direct taxation. 
Besides, these weekly payments would involve the necessity of 
weekly investigations into the pecuniary affairs of the contributors, 
which could hardly fail to generate feelings of irritation on the 
part of those subjected to them, extremely dangerous to the peace 
of the country. 

The difficulty of ascertaining a workman's income, should he not 
wish to disclose it, is another circumstance not to be lost sight of. 
The rate of wages in any particular locality may be known pretty 
accurately, but who is to teU how long each labourer has been at 
work, and how long out of employment? The person or persons 
with whom he has worked might be applied to for information if he 
chose to name them ; but they might not be able to give it, and 
certainly in cases where the same man has been employed by 
several, no one of them could tell how long his labourer had been 
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working for others, and how long on his own account without 
having any employer over him but the pubHc at large. In cas€ of 
collusion between masters and men, it would, of course, be all but 
impossible to discover the rate and amount of wages. And it is to 
be feared there are many employers who would collude for such a 
purpose, rather than increase the difficulty of dealing with their 
labourers by placing themselves in the obnoxious position of rigid 
assistants of tiie tax collector. 

Again, the roving habits of many of the working classes, and the 
want of publicity attending their movements, are also to be taken 
into account when deciding the feasibility of reaching them by an 
income-tax. There are some who might be assessed at one place 
to-day, and when the time of payment arrived, might be far 
enough off, without leaving the collector any clue to discover the rail- 
way, canal, harbour, drainage works or buildings, at whose con- 
struction they might then happen to be engaged. 

From these considerations it is manifest that an income-tax is ill 
adapted to serve as an exclusive instrument of finance. K it be 
extended to all, it must prove extremely expensive to collect, and 
besides be so very vexatious to the majority of the working classes 
as to endanger the peace of the country, or at least accelerate fear- 
fully the rate of emigration, which already, without any such in- 
centive, is proceeding so fast as to excite considerable alarm. But 
if it be not extended to all, and still the entire revenue be raised by 
it, the incomes exposed to it will be greatly over-taxed, in violation 
alike of justice and expediency ; and the danger of driving labour 
from the coimtry be exchanged for the equally formidable evil of 
making capitalists and capital depart for other lands, where a less 
oppressive system of finance may be in operation. There are in- 
stances in history of states having gone to decay, or, at least, been 
fearfully injured, owing to the removal of the most intelligent and 
wealthy of the inhabitants, driven from the country by political 
injustice. A similar effect would doubtless be produced by financial 
injustice if carried to a great extent ; and it behoves us, therefore, 
to take care not to introduce a system of taxation which might' lead 
to so disastrous a consequence. 

Common objections against contracting national debts. — We 
have next to consider if the loan- system be so objectionable as it is 
usually represented. One of the faults most commonly found with 
the practice of contracting national debts is, that by so doing we 
take from the capital of the country what we want for the war, and 
thereby check production, and lessen the means of paying wages. 
In other words, that by raising loans we do not really avert in the 
slightest degree the inconvenience which would be felt were the 
•upplies obtained at once by increase of taxation, but merely shift 
the burthen on those least able to bear it — the men who live by 
the sweat of their brow. But in this there are two errors. In so far 
as the objection applies to the loan system, it is not peculiar to it, 
but extends likewise to every mode of providing for government 
expenditure on a large scale.* If a man lends £100 to Government, 

* " That taxation should not encroach upon tlie amount of the national capital, is 

K 
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or pays it in the shape of increased taxes, in either case he is 
equally less able, by the amount of £100, to employ labourers 
hunself, or furnish others with the means of doing so. It is said, 
however, that as the contributor to taxes loses for ever what he ad- 
vances, he will exert himself to make up the deficiency by saving 
what otherwise he would have expended unproductively, rather 
than suffer his capital to be diminished or its accumulation checked ; 
whereas the subscriber to a loan, being in a position to get back at 
any moment by a transfer of stock the amount he furnished to 
Government, has no such inducement to undergo the sacrifice of 
practising extra economy. But it does not follow that the contri- 
butor to taxes will be able to follow his inclination ; and if the sub- 
scriber to a loan has not so great an inducement to save in place of 
what he advances, yet the very fact of his coming forward volun- 
tarily to lend to the state, shows that he is better able than his 
neighbours to save if he pleases. It should not be forgotten that 
the desire to avoid lessening his capital is only one of the motives 
which lead an individual to accumrdate. The desire to increase it 
so as to be enabled to profit by any advantageous field of invest- 
ment that offers, is another, very powerful, and which is called 
strongly into operation by the attractive terms usually offered 
by the state when contracting a new loan. 

The second error, to be found in the opinion that Government by 
borrowing diminishes, pro tanto, the means of carrying on produc- 
tion and employing labourers, appears when it is attempted to apply 
the objection to the case of a country whose industrial condition is 
like that of Great Britain. There are some who would seem to 
imagine that when Government seeks a loan, merchants and manu- 
facturers dismiss those they employ, and shut up their counting- 
houses and factories, delighted to exchange the trouble of business 
for the ease and luxury of an extensive fiindholder. This is sim- 
ply absurd, and I mention it merely as an instance of the extrava- 
gant views occasionally entertained on the subject. But the objection, 
when rationally put, amounts to this : by borrowing, Government 
becomes a competitor in the money market with those who seek 
capital to be employed in production, and according to what it 
thence carries away, the less will remain for the support of industry. 
In so far as this applies at all, it also, as was shewn before, applies 
to the case of taxes ; but from the peculiar industrial condition of 
England, it may be proved that this objection to contracting a 
national debt is entitled in her instance to little considera- 
tion. England saves capital enough not only to support her 
own industry, but also to advance the means of carrying on 
production in foreign lands, to make loans to foreign states, and to 
furnish wherewithal to promote the most extravagant industrial 
speculations both at home and abroad. It is the very abundance 
of riches that leads rational beings to make such foolish invest- 
indeed of the greatest importance ; but this encroachment, when it occurs, is not so 
much a consequence of any particular mode of taxation, as of its excessive amount." 
Principles of Political Economy, by Mr. J. S. Mill, b. v. chap. 11, sec. 7, second 
edition. This applies, as will readily be perceived, to loans as well as taxes. 
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ments, and we may be sure that when Government comes forward 
to raise a loan, men will not turn capital from employment in the 
work of production at home, but rather discontinue advancing the 
means of supporting unwise speculations and enterprises they never 
would have embarked in but for the want of a satisfactory field of 
investment, or else become less extensive holders of foreign stocks 
and shares. 

The great difference between the effects on wages of emplo)dng 
wealth as capital, and expending it unproductively, results from this ; 
that in the former case the labourers, in return for their remunera- 
tion, produce what will enable the capitalist to resume the work of 
production, and pay wages over again ; while in the latter nothing 
remains to renew the Aind for the maintenance of labour. It 
is all the same whether the expenditure be intentionally impro- 
ductive in an economic point of view, or become so from the failure 
of the industrial enterprise in which it was embarked. What is 
expended in the payment of soldiers, and in the purchase of warlike 
stores will not, it is true, produce any return to keep up the means 
of advancing wages to labourers ; but had it been devoted to the 
opening of worthless mines, for example, or to any other profitless 
enterprise ; or, finally, had it not been saved but merely employed 
as income, the consequence would be precisely similar. And it is 
also to be remembered that even when loans absorb what would 
otherwise have been employed as capital, it is not the poorer labour- 
ing classes alone who suffer by the transaction ; but every one, be he 
rich or indigent, who would have taken part in the business ; with 
the sole exception of the individual who furnishes to Government 
the capital diverted from the work of production.* 

The objection against the loan system entitled to most weight i 
that, when once a national debt is contracted, it is rarely paid off; 
and thus the state goes on, from loan to loan, until at length its 
finances become hopelessly disordered. During the last century 
and a-half, a debt of about £862,000,000 has been funded in Eng- 
land, and of this, up to the year 1849, but £71,000,000 have been 
paid off; viz. £2,000,000 within thirteen years of peace, when 

* Most persons cannot but be fnllj aware of this fact, but it is found convenient to 
overlook it, and rest their opposition to the loan system on the grounds of humanity. 
To those with whom philanthropy is a principle, and not a pretext, it must be very 
revolting and discouraging to see how frequently alleged sympathy for the poor is 
dragged forward by the political adventurer or the sophist, to support the most un- 
tenable propositions, and cry down all opposed to them. Protectionists talked as if 
engaged in defending the wages of labour from foreign competition, when in reality 
the greater portion of them were far more solicitous about the effects of free-trade on 
profits and rent. Those who have committed themselves to a project involving a 
disturbance of perplexing magnitude in the pecuniary accounts of the nation, by tiie 
substitution of tenpence for the pound as the unit of value, put themselves forward 
ostentatiously as the guardians of the poor man's penny against the attacks of the 
advocates of the only practicable system of decimal currency ; and keep out of sight, 
as well as they can, the rather important circumstance that for those, like the poor, 
who make their bargains from day to day, and are not bound by contracts to endure 
for many years, a change in the money tiiey employ produces but trifling and tempo- 
rary inconvenience. And perhaps there is no question whose discussion is more fre- 
quently and unscrupulously embarrassed by reference to the supposed interests of the 
humbler classes, than the very one which forms the subject of the present essay. 

k2 
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iSeorge II. reigned; £10,000,000 in the reign of George III. from 
the peace of Paris in 1763, to the commencement of the war with 
America in 1775 ; and £10,000,000 more from the conclusion of 
that war in 1784, to the commencement of that with France in 
1798; while about £49,000,000 have been paid from the battle of 
"Waterloo up to 1849. Since then, a few more millions of the debt 
have been satisfied ; but now we must look forward to a contrary 
state of things. It is to be hoped that when peace is restored, some 
energetic measures may be taken for the reduction of the principal 
of the national debt. The citizens of the United States have set 
us a good example in this respect. During the peace which suc- 
ceeded the war of independence, they made great steps towards 
redeeming the debt it had forced upon them. In like manner they 
dealt with the debt contracted in their second war with England, 
until at length, in 1885, they extinguished what remained of the 
liabilities entailed by the two struggles with the parent state. 
They are now, I believe, pursuing a similar course with lespect to 
the expenses arising ftx)m the Mexican war, and some other pro- 
ceedings. In this they are worthy of imitation ; and if we were 
prudent, we would not hesitate to take a leaf from their book when- 
ever an opportunity presents itself.* But the fact is, when a country 
is heavily taxed, any excess of revenue over expenditure is gene- 
rally made use of by the Government of the day, as an opportunity 
for acquiring popularity by the remission of taxation. Few states- 
men have enough of public virtue to resist this temptation, and fol- 
low the less immediately popular though more beneficial course of 
relieving the nation once for all of a portion of its weighty liabilities. 
But of late years we have witnessed so much reform in financial 
and commercial administration, we may hope for improvement in 
this respect likewise. The present war has already taught two im- 
portant lessons. It has shown how vain were the expectations of 
those who had flattered themselves that the principal nations of 
Europe had grown too wise to appeal to the sword as the abiter 
of their differences ; and it has also demonstrated that, much as 
we condemned our ancestors for contracting national debts, and 
leaving us to pay the interest until we choose to redeem the princi- 
pal, we are quite ready to imitate their conduct when the choice 
lies between ourselves and posterity. These are lessons which 
ought not to be forgotten, and which I trust we may profit by when 
peace returns. 

* In 1791, the national debt of the United States amounted to 75,460,000 dollars : 
and by 1812 it had been reduced to 45,200,000 dollars. During the war which fol- 
lowed, it rose to 127,330,000 dollars; and bj 1835 it was extinguished. The 
present debt is 23,340,000, being less than one fifth of the annual interest on ours. 
The federal credit of the United States has been honourably maintained from the 
commencement of the revolutionary vrar down to the present period ; and it is as unjust 
to cast any imputation on her national honour, on account of the misconduct of some 
of her provincial assemblies, as to assail our own for the flagrant dishonesty not 
unfrequently exhibited by our local bodies and trading corporations. ** In Europe a 
very erroneous estimate has been formed, and very unjust conclusions entertained, 
principally, we believe, from ignorance, by confounding the non-paying and repudiating 
states with the revenue, debt, and expenditure of the federal government, and of 
the states which have honourably and religiously discharged their obligations.'* — 
Macgregor's Commercial StoHgtics, vol. iii. p. 1046. 
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IV. — The excessive Mortality of British Residents in India^ as affecting 
the choice of the Civil Service of the East India Company as a Career 
for Young Men, By W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D. 

[Read 16th April, 1855.] 

Gentlemen, 

The adoption of the principle of examination in the 
selection of candidates for the civil service of India, has opened a 
new career to a very large class of young men of education and 
ability. But only a small number of those who may be led to take 
advantage of this opening have sufficient information as to the actual 
position of the British population in India, to enable them to decide 
on the expediency of their entering on this career. 

In this paper I propose to direct your attention to some facts, 
commonly overlooked, but which ought, nevertheless, to be fully 
considered by those who have to decide either for themselves or for 
others, as to the wisdom of choosing an Indian career. 

A young man commencing life would naturaUy desire an em- 
ployment in which he had a reasonable prospect of attaining the 
usual period of himian life, that he might first qualify himself for 
performing some duties serviceable to mankind ; then spend his man- 
hood in discharging them; and in old age retire to a dignified 
position of influence, which a well-spent life is calculated to produce. 
Now what prospect of prolonged life has the successful competitor 
of the Indian examination ? 

To solve this question, I have no elaborate statistics to produce ; 
but the calculations for commercial speculations, though only rough 
approximations, are free firom any risk of gross error or wilful 
exaggeration : — 

"Hie Cplonial Life Assurance Company have published tables of 
rates for life insurance for persons residing in different parts of the 
world.* In these tables the risks are divided into five classes, 
arranged according to the rate of mortality, and consequent amount 
of premium charged. 

To show the care with which these tables have been formed, I 
will explain the classification in detail : — 

The lowest class of risks includes Europe, Canada, the free 
states of the United States, the Cape of Good Hope, and Australia. 

The next higher dass oif risks includes the middle states of the 
United States, the Bermuda Islands, and South America to the 
south of Rio Janeiro. 

The next higher class of risks includes India, Ceylon, the Mau- 
ritius, and Chii^a. 

The fo^rth class includes the West Indies and British Guiana. 

The fifth glass includes other parts of the world, such as the 
southern states of the United States, or the west coast of AMca, for 
which no tables are given, and for which there must be a special 
contract. 

• The Colonial Life Assurance Company Almanack^ 1851. 
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Persons assured in the first class have permission to reside :— 

1 . In any part of Europe. 

2. In any part of North America to the northward of the thirty- 
eighth degree of north latitude, but not to the westward of the 
Mississippi River. The thirty-eighth parallel of latitude is very 
nearly the boundary between the free and slave states ; it di- 
vides Virginia" in half, and takes in a small portion of Kentucky. 

Persons assured in this class may travel, but not reside perma- 
nently, as far south as the thirty-fifth degree of north latitude, 
but not to the westward of the Mississippi river. This permission 
extends to Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and the greater part of 
North Carolina. 

3. In Africa, to the southward of the thirtieth degree gf south 
latitude, which includes the whole of the Cape colony, except the 
settlement of Port Natal and the land lately taken from the Kafiirs. 

4. In Australia, to the southward of the thirtieth degree of south 
latitude, which includes New Zealand, Van Dieman's Land, and the 
whole of Australia except Moreton Bay. 

Persons assured in the second class have permission to reside in 
certain parts of America, thus defined : — 

In North America, to the northward of the thirty-fifth degree of 
north latitude, but not to the westward of the Mississippi River. 
The thirty-fifth degree divides the United States between the Caro- 
linas and to the south of Tennessee. The assured may, from the 30th 
of November to the 1st of June, travel, but not permanently reside, 
in any part of North America to the northward of the thirtieth 
degree of north latitude, including the whole of the United States. 

Those in the second class may also reside in the Bermuda Islands 
and in South America, to the southward of the twenty-fifth degree 
of south latitude. This degree is just north of Rio Janeiro. Those 
residing in Peru, Columbia, Guiana, and in the greater part of Brazil, 
are charged at an increased rate, according to circumstances. 

The third class, which is the one immediately connected with the 
subject of this paper, applies to those who have permission to reside 
in India, Ceylon, and the Mauritius, — India including the whole of 
the possessions of the Hon. East India Company, and any part of 
the East to which their servants may be required to proceed. Per- 
sons in this class are permitted to visit the parts of China to which 
British traders have access, but those going to reside in China are 
charged an extra premium. 

The fourth class applies to residents in the West Indies and British 
Guiana. 

For residence in the parts of the world not included in the above 
classes the assured must make a special contract. As two places 
where the mortality of the English race is commonly supposed to be 
greatest, I may mention the west coast of Africa and New Orleans. 

Having thus explained the classification on which these tables are 
constructed, I will proceed to estimate the chance of life of a person 
residing in the countries comprised in the different classes. The 
latest age at which the successful candidate for an Indian appoint- 
ment wUl go out to India will be twenty-five. Let us see, then, 
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what is the rate of premium for insuring* £100 on the life of a person 
of that age in the different classes : — 

In the first class, for Europe, Canada, northern United States, 

Cape of Good Hope, and Australia, the annual premium is, £119 8 

In the second class, middle part of United States, Bermuda, and 

South America south of Rio Janeiro, __ .. .. _- .- 3 4 

In the third class, India, Ceylon, and the Mauritius, __ .. 3 16 7 

In the fourth class, the West Indies, the rate is, for the first 

year, for a person not previously resident in a tropical climate, 7 1 
The rate diminishes each year for five years, and is finally, ..401 

If we take the sum charged for insuring at the age of twenty- one, 
an early age to go out, the premiums are : — 

In the first class, .. _- __ __ £\ 16 

In the second class, .. __ .. __ __ -. 2 16 8 

In the third class, - 3 12 2 

In the fourth class, __ __ __ __ __ .. .. __ .. 6 16 6 

In order to appreciate the exact degree of difference of mortality 
indicated by this difference of premium, a comparison must be 
made of the ages of residents of Europe, at which the higher pre- 
mium would be charged. About the same premium is charged to 
residents 

In South America at the age of 25, and in Europe at 40. 
In the East Indies at the age of 25, and in Europe at 47. 
In the West Indies at the age of 25, and in Europe at 60. 



In South America at the age of 21, and in Europe at 38. 
In the East Indies at the age of 21, and in Europe at 45. 
In the West Indies at the age of 21 , and in Europe at 60. 

In other words, the Insurance Companies consider that a young 
man going to the East Indies, at the age of 21, has no better chance 
of life than his father at 45 remaining at home ; and a West Indian 
cadet, at the age of 21, has no better chance of life than his grand- 
father at 60. 

With these facts before us, we must look jipon an Indian career 
as presenting an entirely different prospect as to the duration of life 
from any similar employment at home. 

There are circumstances where the risk to life should be entirely 
disregarded. A soldier when fighting the battles of his country — a 
physician or a clergyman when ministering to the wants of the sick 
and dying — would be unworthy of their csdling if they allowed any 
regard for their own lives to interfere with the discharge of their 
duties towards others. 

But the advice to go out to India is not generally based on any 
strong sense of duty towards others, or any high motive of elevating 
the Hindoos, of converting them to Christianity, or even of governing 
them in a manly and chivalrous spirit. The motives usually sug- 
gested are, that the appointments are so lucrative, a man may 

* After the Journal was in the press, I received some new tahles of the Colonial Life 
Assurance Company, making some slight change in their rates, hut not so as to affect 
the principle involved in this paper. 
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marry at once, promotion goes by seniority, tbeie is a certainty of 
retiring allowances, and there is a chance of prize-money and aa»' 
Indian fortune. 

The statistics I have detailed show that there is an element over- 
looked in these calculations. Indian fortunes are like prizes in a 
tontine — they belong only to the stirvivors, and their value depends 
on the rapidity of the mortality amongst those joined in the risk. 

The climate of India is, however, not so fatal to the adults as it is 
to the children of British race ; and hence arises another consider- 
ation for the candidate for Indian appointments. What prospect is 
there that he will be able to rear his family under his own care ? 
The usual, if not invariable practice, for Europeans settled in India, 
is, to send their children at the age of about six years to England, 
to remain with some relative until the age of sixteen, it having been 
found almost impossible to rear European children in India. Now, 
what a destruction of family union is involved in this state of affairs. 
If the wife accompanies the children to Europe, there is a separation 
of husband and wife ; if she does not, the children are for ten years 
without parental cherishing or control, and, from the rate of mor- 
tality in India, with but sl^ht prospect of ever seeing their parents 
again. Thb separation is entirely different from sending children to 
boarding-schools at home ; for there are still vacations twice a-year, 
and there is the penny postage to facilitate intercourse by letter. 

It is scarcely necessary to notice, what I consider of far less 
importance, the increased expense which this mode of rearing a 
family involves ; but the chief argument urged in fevour of Indian 
appointments being their high pay, this increase of expense should 
not be overlooked. 

We have next to consider whether those who go to India intend 
to settle there, to found families, to become real members of the 
Indian community, to identify all their feelings of country with 
India, to occupy the same position that an emigrant does in Canada, 
in the United States, or in Australia. If they do not, how are they 
fitted to effect a lasting benefit in India ? How can they appreciate 
the institutions of Infia, or understand the feelings of the people ? 
How can they develop a higher civilization out of the elements 
that surround them ? 

Now, as long as the rate of mortality amongst the British race in 
India is so great as I have shown it to be, as long as the children 
cannot be reared there, it is vain for those filling Indian appoint- 
ments to consider India as their country or their home. 

The feeling which has been described to me by one who went 
there full of enthusiasm and chivalry, is such as we might expect 
under such circumstances. Every ofiicial he had met with seemed, he 
said, to be bent on only two objects — ^to make money and to come 
home. When such is the feeling of Indian ofiicials, what hope is there 
for the permanence of British sway in India ? Can an empire based 
on such sordid feelings be lasting ? or can the system be sound which 
generates such feelings in the minds of those subject to its influence ? 

Whether the effects of climate on health which the statistics 
indicate be remediable or not, is beyond our present knowledge to 
predict, but we must deal with the facts as we find them, and guide 
our conduct accordingly. 
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In directing attention to this subject, I would not be understood 
as undervaluing the change involved in the opening of Indian 
appointments to examination. It is one of the most important 
changes in our times. It makes the public service in India the 
property of the ablest and best of the educated classes in the empire, 
instead of being the exclusive privilege of the nominees of the 
holders of stock in a public company. It makes it possible to 
abolish that company, and so to put an end to the disgrace of 
making the government of millions of our fellow-men a matter of 
trade, instead of a high office and an existed duty. 

The reason assigned for the last renewal of the East India Com- 
pany's charter was, that the patronage, if transferred to the ministero 
of the crown, would be a dangerous instrument of corruption. The 
examination has removed that difficulty. 

But why should this principle be applied to the distant appoint- 
ments in India, and not to the more important appointments in the 
civil service at home? Why should our most gifted men be 
tempted to sacrifice their lives to the Indian climate, and to devote 
their energies to the acquisition of Indian fortunes ? Are there not 
questions and duties at home, and in the more healthy colonies, 
the future dwelling-place of our race, requiring the greatest talent 
and the highest character which we can command ? 

The statistics with respect to the relative mortality of the British 
race in different parts of the world, suggest some considerations of 
much greater importance than those which I have ventured to point 
out, but which it would be out of place to do more than notice in 
this paper. 

It is singular that the division of free and slave states in America 
should correspond with a marked difference in mortality to the 
whites. May not this be an indication that the whites have trans- 
gressed the natural limits of colonization, and that their presence in 
the slave states is unnatural ? And may not the negro empire in 
St. Domingo indicate the ftiture not only of the soufliem states of 
the Union, but also of Cuba and of the West Indies? 

It is also remarkable that the ground which the Cape Colonists 
have endeavoured to take from the Kaffirs lies beyond the limits of 
European mortality in Africa. May the colonists not be thus 
encroaching on the territory best suited to the aborigines ? 

There is one point in the tables of relative mortality whidi 
remains to be noticed. It is the great diminution in risk incurred 
where persons only visit at suitable seasons, but do not reside in the 
unhealthy regions. This, when taken in conjunction with the 
diminution of sea-risk consequent on the extension of the use of 
steam, would seem to indicate that the future of the British race is 
to dwell in the temperate regions, but to trade with all parts of the 
world. 
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V. — On the Connexion between the Origin and Localization of Diseases, 
whether usual or epidemical, and the Over-crowding of Buildings 
in our Cities, — By Richard Dowden (Richard), Esq. 

[Read 2lBt May, 1855.] 

In the statistics of diseases it has been for a long time recorded that 
maladies which are at one period scattered and occasional, at other 
times appear in accumulative form, and are epidemical, or inflicted 
"upon the general people." These two phases of sickness seem 
to have their origin in obscure and perhaps elementary causes, but 
the mitigation or aggravation of these unfavourable states of health 
seems to be very much within the influences of our own neglect on 
the one hand, and our own zeal, courage, and industry on the other. 
Medical professional literature distinguishes very clearly the sporadic 
or occasional occurrences of diseases from their more universal or 
epidemic accesses among us ; and although these attacks have their 
individual states, and retain them in some seasons, yet at other 
times the minor visitations quickly pass into the more general out- 
breaks which are known as plagues or pestilences. Through these 
stages of aggravation some of our most familiar diseases are known 
to pass. Tophus fever, at times limited to occasional cases, is, as 
we all know, constantly assuming for awhile the epidemic aggrava- 
tion ; and at more distant cycles we have diseases which are usually 
sporadic taking on them the epidemical continuance and universal- 
ity. It is scarcely necessary to mention the series of diseases 
respecting which this is most remarkable, but the best remembered 
are perhaps influenza, hooping-cough, and small-pox. Various 
animal families as well as mankind have been found subject to these 
two classes of maladies ; living vegetables, too, and even dead 
organic substances, have their laws of destruction — the normal or 
usual, and the abnormal or epidemical. The dry-rot in timber, 
which occurred with great malignity in Cork some years ago, illus- 
trates my last statement. This peculiar fungus extended its 
destructive vegetation for a period of two or three years with a force 
and universality which defied the class of precautions which are 
usually sufficient to prevent its ravages. Old dry timber became 
susceptible and was perished. Contact or contagion did not seem 
necessary to the distribution of the mischief; but the leprosy of 
timber, like that mentioned in the Levitical law, was so penetrative 
and universal, that nothing short of pulling away all enclosed 
structures seemed to have power to stop the destroyer. This 
pulling down, however, discovered a fact, that in the acme of this 
fungoid epidemic of the timber, plenty of dry air, with an active 
circulation well maintained, was a specific against the disease. The 
history of the unusual destruction of timber-work during the time 
referred to would, if examined, demonstrate the fact, that there then 
was a state of the atmosphere inducing an excessive energy of 
vegetative powers in the fungus of dry-rot, which is more easily 
comprehended than that dry dead timber should have acquired a 
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new and morbid susceptibility to the growth which so suddenly 
seized on its structure. This excessive tendency m timber to be- 
come pabulum for that vegetable, is not now among us as a costly 
infliction ; but what has once occurred may happen again, and 
light and air as preservative means in houses can only be fully 
maintained by street-roominess. We find, then, that dead and diy 
timber has had its epidemical disease ; probably the wood was but 
a passive sufferer, and the mischief may in this case have belonged 
to the undue activity of its vegetable assailant. But when we come 
to treat of living organized beings, we have to deal with creatiac^s 
having a highly impressionable susceptibility of their own, prepared 
perhaps by exciting causes to receive the more a«*iTe malarious 
influences which co-exist abroad and around. Climate, food, 
atmospheric poisons, and many other agencies have their action on 
all living organisms. Fruit trees are sometimes affected ; so are 
timber trees. The grape vine now has some epidemic in the wine 
countries which brings diseases on the wood, the leaves, the fruit. 
The potato disease and its melancholy history have afforded a contro- 
verted page in the black book of vegetable epidemics. We cannot 
venture into the discussion here, but potatoes we know are less 
susceptible of disease than they were seven years ago. Onions had 
" a rot" not long ago ; and, indeed, experience tells us that epi- 
demics to plants, animals, and mankind are to be expected occasion- 
ally, and that it is our duty to take the best precautions we can 
against their aggravation, by inducing firm health and resistant 
energy wherever we know how to produce such a preservative 
power. The most alarming of our epidemics among mankind is 
the cholera. There can be little doubt that some unsanatory con- 
dition of the atmosphere is promotive of this disease ; for during its 
access most people feel some occasional disturbance of the intestinal 
functions, while with very many that fearfiil bowel-fever known as 
cholera becomes an acute, and often a morbid disease. For a time 
facts were not carefully observed, and people thought this disease to 
be as occult in its progress as it still seems to be in its initiative 
causes; but men have recovered their courage, and, with it, both ob- 
servation and skill in deduction. We now know that whatever are 
the conditions which induce choleratic symptoms, any circumstances 
which prostrate the general health make the prostrated more 
susceptible to the attacks of cholera. A truly tonic power in mind 
and in body is then the best, if not an infallible, specific in epidemical 
times ; and if this observation is based upon a sufiicient foimdation 
of observed facts, it becomes important to examine if there are not 
in existence far too many widely-acting public causes of depressed 
health, which induce a dangerous want of tone, and consequently 
expose multitudes of people to the debility which gives to disease its 
melancholy victories over human life. It is well known from 
e^)erience that immoralities of all kinds are at war with man's 
healthy power. Drunkenness and all kinds of degradations bring 
with them this natural vengeance on the physical machinery. Nor 
does vice stop there, for the moral powers also become involved, 
and the mind of the vicious man aids in subjugating his dilapidated 
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resistancy. This is, however, what may be called the indivi- 
dual treason against our stronghold of health. We cannot dwell 
on it as it would be needful to do, but must pass on to the 
public and communal offences against the general stock of healthi- 
ness which we ought to have in store against any imexpected or 
even well-anticipated epidemical assaults upon our vital powers. 

FRESH AIR AND FULL SUNLIGHT. 

Ever since the fearful tragedy of the stifling in the bla(^-hole at 
Calcutta, it has been an admitted fact that tibe effluvium exhaled 
from closely confined living animals is intensely malarious, and 
persons writing on the health-promoting conditions of society have 
usually demanded a free ventilation as very important. But these 
renovators have generally dealt with but one source of the evils of 
which they complained, namely, bad air within dwellings. The 
matter, however, requires a more extended examination, and those 
frequently confined places, from which buildings receive air, but not 
fresh air, demand sanatorial scrutiny. How often we find in towns 
structures intended to contain several residents placed where firee 
aeration is impossible. Old prisons are usually situated in narrow 
streets, where the deep shade of high walls shuts out the sun-light, 
that most active means for circulating the air ; their gratings ^et in a 
polluted atmosphere to have its malarious taint aggravated within, 
and then returned upon the narrow neighbourhood poisoned and 
poisoning all within its evil influence. Parish almshouses are often 
thus built in pestilential places ; and though the languid life of old 
age find this but a slow poison, we know that young children, 
when sent at times into these dens, experience a Mghtful amount 
and rapidity of mortality. Long established hospitals, too, are 
frequently discovered in similar obscurity, hidden firom the natural 
use of a disinfecting, and even actively healing sunlight, with free 
and pure air ; even workhouses have been so unhappily located as 
to be much debarred from the advantages of those great elementary 
pabula which tend to sustain the healt]^ and promote power with a 
natural active energy. We are, then, unmistakably invited too 
often to trace to an outward cause the inward maladies in buildings, 
where people are grouped together in any number ; nor are houses 
where single families reside indulged in Miy immunity for doing 
without the natural elements of healthiness ; they, too, when living 
in narrow, dark, and damp streets, suffer from debility, the conse- 
quence of being hourly and daily imconsciously, but certainly dosed 
with slow poison. Look into our narrow streets ; they are often 
pebble-paved ; they are too much shaded from sunlight, and barred 
in from a fuUy circulating air to be dry or warm ; " every pebble 
has its puddle ;" and then a bad, untrapped sewerage, with a dire- 
fiilly cadaverous or death-dealing channelage, (a system of over- 
ground sewers,) makes the narrow ways filtiiy and foetid, in spite of 
brooms, for nothing but force-pump flushing can clean these places 
even in a temporary way, and then at the expense of a perpetual 
wetness. These circumstances describe some of the evils consequent 
on houses and walls being drawn into a too close contiguity in 
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towns; and whether the floating fiinguses, which close dampness 
developes, pervade organic tissues or not, we know that dampness 
is unwholesome ; that a fusty foulness in the air is nauseous, and 
that mildew in clothing, both linen and woollen, is mischievous ; 
while mould destroys furniture, pictures, books, and all that makes 
the tasteful and useful decoration of modern domestic life. 

METHOD OF A REMEDY. 

Having thus expatiated on the evils produced by the narrowness 
of streets and ways, I proceed to state some of the particular mea- 
sures which a general, though perhaps very gradual, reform will 
require. And first, what breadth should be considered as essential 
for allowing access of sufficient sunlight, ameliorating sun-warmth, 
and an unobstructed circulation of air in streets? I shall quote a 
general if not a universal rule of practice from Mr. Loudon, the 
eminent botanical writer. Among his voluminous labours, one of 
his Encyclopsedias is architectural, and in that work he treats on 
this subject. It is curious that Mr. Paxton, also a gardener, 
should have been the best practical contriver of structure where 
the sun and its influence were glorious means of beauty and 
brightness ; the coincident tendency soems to have arisen from the 
fact that both of these physiologists, h^i^g attended closely to the 
means of health, vigour, and beauty in plants, readily transferred 
their experience to the production of similar results by their adap- 
tations of light and air in a more general application. Loudon's 
law was this, that no building should be encroached on by any other 
building placed nearer to it than its own height of distance ; that is 
to say, if the houses at one side of a street were sixty feet high, the 
range of houses on the opposite side of the street should be sixty 
feet distant. It is true, many handsome streets have a breadth be- 
yond this, but as working every-day ways, this rule would secure to 
streets light, dryness, and change of air. It would, of course, be a 
great assistant advantage if aJl the comers of streets were well 
rounded off*, instead of touching other streets at a sharp angle ; the 
air would move more freely round the non-angular turn, the ap- 
proach would show the opening street at some little distance by the 
light round the comers, would give size to the juncture of the streets, 
and would prevent vehicles from any danger of running against 
each other. But to return to our chief topic, light and air. Loudon 
carries his suggestion into flower culture and into foresting ; he says 
the health of flowers requires that the free earth should be seen 
between them, not only because their proper nutriment requires 
some individual space, but also because their energy is prostrated by 
crowding. Again he says, ** their form is lost if they have not a 
power of being seen ; it is only by a clear area of their own height 
that plants can be seen — 

* Gaily to bourgeon and boldly to grow.* " 

And it should be remembered that the sunny side of flowers is 
always the most beautiful. Now, when they are over-crowded, 
they cannot have any sunny side, and consequently their brightest 
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beauties are undeveloped. This law of visual effect is of some im- 
portance to the authorities of towns ; it is but just to give the public 
the consequence which belongs to public building and good struc- 
tures. Loudon tells us that every building which could hold in one 
apartment two hundred people seated, claims to be a public build- 
ing. Under this rule, if accepted, would come in all places of public 
worship, halls of associations, and many similar structures. What 
architectural emphasis and importance a town would command, 
which should enjoy a circiunferent isolation from other buildings of 
the same extent as its own height 1 and then the ventilation such 
clearances would secure, where the creation and aeration of public 
buildings would go together ! But, dealing with street structure 
principsdly, we might follow the doctrine of Loudon safely, even 
into cottage economy. If a roof be but sixteen feet high, an alley 
of sixteen feet wide would not be a stifling space, conditionally that 
no loftier buildings obstructed the opposite side of the way. It is 
when houses are at both sides lofty, and the mid-way narrow, that 
the odiousness of the lanes thus made becomes at once noisome and 
dangerous. 

Room to be healthy is, then, one of the great wants of cities and 
towns, and no greater boon could be offered, to the working classes 
especially, than houses of two stories high being, at least in front and 
rear, freed from the obstructing injury of any other buildings to the 
full breadth of their own height. One point more must be put in 
this prayer for the poorer householders, which is this, that all 
frontages should receive the light and heat, the dryness and clean- 
liness, which a south or an eastern aspect woiild confer and maintain. 

Moore, our nation^s poet, knew the power of invigoration and joy 
which light confers, and often he has sung of it ; but this blessing, 
which he repeatedly individualizes, we will make general, and in 
his words wish it to the multitude, thus : — 

*' As half in shade and half in sun. 
This world along its path advances, 
May that aide the son shines on 

Be that which ever meets thy glances.** 

Groups of houses round areas separated by their own height at 
least, and three-sided, leaving the south open, would be wholesome 
hamlets for the working classes. No doubt, if a grass-plot or flagged 
square of a moderate size, and without trees or shrubs, could be 
bestowed as a centre-piece, it would add greatly to the pleasure of the 
residents and the health of the children; and by inducing the popu- 
lation to live much in the open air, it would improve the physical, 
moral, and mental strength of the occupying tenants. Such are 
some of the reasons, statistical and constitutional, for a great increase 
of street-roominess. 
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Vl.—J/a&to.— By Frederick G. Evelyn, Esq. 

[Read 18th June, 1855.] 

As the present age is honourably distinguished by efforts, well- 
meant, though not unfrequently misdirected, to ameliorate the 
condition of the labouring classes ; as I believe an all-important 
step in that direction to be a general acquiescence in the soimdness 
of the views enunciated by Malthus, in his '* Essay on Population ;" 
and as those views, having encountered a fierce opposition on their 
first promulgation, have been recently assailed by Mr. Rickards, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford, and 
are habitually disposed of in a parenthesis at meetings of this 
Society, by two of its most distinguished members, Drs. Lawson and 
Hancock, under the complimentary designation of " that exploded 
fallacy," or *' exploded Malthusianism," — in the teeth of the fact 
that the names of the two first of living British Economists, Mill 
and Senior, are inscribed on the Malthusian banner — imder these 
circumstances, I feel no apology to be necessary for soliciting your 
attention, while I endeavour to point out (1.) what the theory of 
Malthus is; (2.) its evidence; (3.) its practical importance; and, 
(4.) finally, the attempts that have been made to impugn its truth. 

1. The theory of Malthus is comprised in a very few words. It is 
briefly this, that there is a capacity of increase in population beyond 
what there is in the means of subsistence ; that accordingly, if the 
human species actually increase up to its capacity of increase, the 
means of subsistence must be outrun in the race, ** as the tortoise 
by the hare," in which case the surplus population must be cut off 
by some one or other of the various modes by which human life is 
prematurely shortened ; and that the only mode of guarding against a 
contingency so disastrous, is to keep down the actual increase of 
mankind below its capacity of increase ; so that, although the ca- 
pacity of increase in population exceed the capacity of increase in 
the means of subsistence, the actual increase of the latter may ex- 
ceed that of the former. 

This statement of what the theory of Malthus is, also indicates 
what it is not; " rectum enim et sui index est et obliqui." It is 
not, for example, as represented by Dr. Lawson, in a paper read 
before this Society in 1849, entitled, The Over-Population Fallacy, 
"that population increases in a geometric ratio, subsistence in an 
arithmetical only, and therefore population increases faster than sub- 
sistence." Malthus does not say so. What he says is, that popu- 
lation is capable of this more rapid increase, while he points out the 
only effectual means of ensuring that it shall, in fact, increase less 
rapidly. 

2. Having stated what the theory is, I next proceed to consider its 
evidence ; the grounds upon which Malthus attributes this greater 
potential increase to population than to the means of subsistence, 
ascribing to the former a tendency to increase in a geometric ratio, 
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or as the numbers, 1, 2, 4, 8 ; and to subsistence a tendency to 
increase in an arithmetical ratio, or as the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4. To 
ascert^n the propriety of this distinction, we must compare the 
power of increase in man with the power of increase in the means 
of subsistence. On the first term of the comparison — ^the power of 
increase in man — ^it is unnecessary that I should dwell at any length ; 
as the opponents of Malthus, so far as I am aware, fully grant all 
that has been urged by him respecting every animaVs infinite power 
of multiplication. They admit that he does not overrate this power 
in the human species, in representing it as capable of doubling its 
numbers every period of twenty-five years ; and that, accordingly, the 
strength of the power is illustrated, with sufficient accuracy, by the 
statement that in man there is a capacity of increase in a geometric 
ratio. In other words ; they allow the fecundity of man to be a 
constant, so that, if the present population of the world were qua- 
drupled or decupled, the resulting population could be doubled in 
twenty-five years with as much facility, so far as the fecundity of man is 
concerned, as the existing number of the earth's inhabitants. Let us 
now turn to the other term of the comparison, the capacity of in- 
crease in the means of subsistence. Can man's food be infinitdy 
increased by force of the fecundity of the great mother that pro- 
duces it, as we see the human species can by force of its fecundity ?* 
The ultimate source of subsistence is the earth. We need not take 
into account the food afibrded to man by the lower animals, for it 
is the earth that supplies them with food. As, in estimating the 
capacity of increase in human beings, we look to the constitution or 
physiology of human nature ; so, in estimating the capacity of in- 
crease in the means of subsistence, we must look to the qualities of 
the land. In the first place, the land is limited in quantity. From 
this quality of the land, it at once foUows that the means of sub- 
sistence cannot be infinitely increased. For there must be some 
maximum of agricultural skill, however far we may be from it at 
present ; and if we suppose this maximum skill applied to the entire 
globe, the quantity of produce capable of being extracted by it is 
plainly not infinite. For it is clear that the produce which it could 
extract from every individual acre \s finite, and the sum of a num- 
ber of finite elements can never be infinite. But although on 
this hypothesis, all further increase of food would be impos- 
sible, the power of increase in population would be as great 
as when our first parents had the world to themselves. Did this 
statement, however, embrace the entire truth, as we are so far from 
having realised the hypothesis, we might safely leave the consider- 
ation of the matter to remote posterity. But it imperatively de- 
mands our attention, because, however remote that tdtimate barrier, 
the nearer we approximate to it, the greater is the difficulty, in the 
absence of disturbing causes, of obtaining an increased supply of 
food ; it being the law of production from the land, that, " in any 
given state of agricultural skill, the application of additional labour 
and capital to land yields a less proportinate return ; doubling the 
outlay does not double the produce." The proof that has been 
given of the truth of this law is very simple. The mere fact that 
inferior land is cultivated evinces its truth ; since, did the addi- 
tional return on the most fertile land continue proportionate to the 
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additional outlay, less fertile land could not be taken into cultivation ; 
as this would be to have recourse to an inferior machine while one 
of superior efficacy is still available. From this law, then, coupled 
with what has been said of the fecundity of man, the truth of Mal- 
thus' theory at once follows. The fecundity of man is consiant^ 
millions being as easily doubled as himdreds ; while the fecundity of 
the earth is a diminishing fecundity^ " every addition made to the 
quantity of food periodically produced making in general a further 
periodical addition more difficult." 

3. As tQ the practical importance of this theory, Dr. Lawson states 
in his Lecture on Population, that the celebrated dictum of Mal- 
thus, "that there is a tendency in population to increase faster than 
subsistence," is of no practical moment unless it be true, not in the 
sense that there is a capacity of this greater increase in population^ 
but in the sense that this greater increase is actually to be expected* 
Now we have no warrant, he justly remarks, from experience, to 
entertain any such expectation; as we find that, in point of fact^ 
subsistence increases faster than population, the bulk of the people 
at the present day enjoying far greater comforts than their ances- 
tors. 

But surely this argument proves too much. It involves the 
principle that because, in the natural course of things, checks arise 
to counteract the action of a cause which, if unchecked, would 
produce disastrous results, therefore we may safely ignore the 
existence of the cause, and refrain from aU systematic endeavours 
to increase the force of its counteracting checks. The capacity of 
increase in man is a cause which, if unchecked, would produce dis- 
astrous results — an excess of population over subsistence. Checks 
arise, in the progress of civilization, which may, in the main, be 
reduced to two— prudence, and agricultural improvements : the for- 
mer keeping down the number of applicants for subsistence ; the 
latter increasing its quantity, not only without an increased, but 
sometimes with even a diminished proportionate expense. But 
though these checks arise spontaneously to a certain extent, they 
are far from operating as forcibly as it is desirable they should. 
The labouring classes ^it is their case only I am considering in this 
brief sketch), unquestionably enjoy more of the comforts of life, 
than did those in the same rank 100 years since. But if their 
present state be wretched, I cannot see that it is any great consolation 
to them to know that the position of their ancestors was more 
wretched still. They would be in the enjoyment of much greater 
comfort, if either their rate of increase was slower, or agricultural 
improvements greater, without a corresponding increase of popu- 
lation. To strengthen the second of these checks, systematic efforts 
have been made ; agricultural-improvement societies existing through- 
out the land for many years. But as regards the first, so far from 
any general attempts being made to strengthen it, all the efforts of 
mankind, as Mr. Mill points out, have been concentrated in the 
opposite direction. And yet, as Dr. Chalmers ju&»tly notices, it is 
much more rational to attend to it than to the other, for the prac- 
tice of prudence is in man's power, while he cannot command agri- 
cultur^i improvement. It is on this check that Malthus insists. 

L 
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And unless it can be shown that the labouring classes possess such 
an ample stock of this virtue, that all attempts to increase it are 
superfluous, the practical importance of the theory of Malthus cannot 
be overrated. But it needs no formal proof that, among the lower 
orders, prudence is a virtue " more honoured in the breach than 
the observance." Every means should be taken to increase its 
growth, and a fortiori every thing rejected which would lessen the 
necessity for its cultivation. On these principles, it seems to me, 
the recommendation contained in a paper entitled, " The Work- 
house as a mode of relief for Widows and Orphans," which Dr. 
Hancock read before this society on a recent occasion, is objectionable 
in the extreme, as plainly tending to increase the number of im- 
prudent marriages. 

4. I now proceed to consider the objections that have been made to 
the theory of Malthus. I am met, in the first instance, by two of 
the a priori class. Dr. Lawson argues that it cannot be true because 
it is comparatively new ; while a whole host of objectors, among 
them Professor Rickards, infer its falsehood from its supposed in- 
compatibility with the wisdom and goodness of the Creator. Of 
these in order. 

Here is Dr. Lawson's first parallel in his siege of Malthus. " It is 
an ancient opinion," he writes, in his third Lecture, "and if an 
error, an error so venerable that we could hardly see it dissipated 
without some feelings of regret, that men are the strength of a state ; 
and the increase of the species has been ever looked on as a national 
as well as an individual blessing. The Jews, Greeks, and Romans 
discountenanced celibacy, and I need cite no authority to prove 
that such have been the prevailing notions from the earliest times, 
down at least to the Vicar of Wakefield's day, who thought that " a 
man did more service to the state who married and brought up a 
family, than if he lived single, and talked of population." It has been 
reserved for tte ingenuity and originality of modem times to detect 
and point out the fallacy of these notions, and to show that all our 
progenitors have confounded their curses with their blessings." Now, 
not to dwell on the glaring inconsistency between this passage and 
subsequent parts of the same Lecture, in which he deprecates all 
artificial encouragement of population, — the premiss supplied in the 
above passage being, the increase of the species is perse a blessing, and 
therefore it should not receive artificial encouragement, — not to dwell 
on this palpable non sequitur, is it not inconceivable that Dr. Law- 
son should have recourse to an argument so fatal to himself and his 
fellow Political Economists ; that he should wield a weapon which, 
for one blow it inflicts on his opponent, deals a score to himself? 
What have the writers on economic science ever done, save point 
out the fallacy of notions long and widely prevalent? It is an 
ancient opinion, and if an error a venerable one, that wealth con- 
sists of the precious metals. It is an ancient opinion, and if an 
error a venerable one that, while a private individual, who makes 
for himself what he can procure at less cost from another, is a fool 
for his pains, what is folly in the individual is wisdom in the nation. 
In these, and numberless other instances, Dr. Lawson holds, in com- 
mon with all economists, that "our progenitors have confounded 
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their curses with their blessings." His sneer then at " the ingenuity 
and originality of modem times '* is eminently suicidal. Opinions 
can acquire no title hi/ prescription: it matters not how lengthened 
or extended their occupation may have been ; if they cannot, when 
called upon, produce their title-deeds, i. e, adequate evidence, they 
must yield up possession to those which can. 

The objection to the views of Malthus, as inconsistent with the 
wisdom and goodness of Providence, is as follows. If there be in 
population a natural tendency to increase faster than food, it follows 
that if man increase naturally, i. e, as led by the constitution given 
him by God, misery will be the consequence ; and we cannot sup- 
pose that a Being supremely good would attach such a result to 
obedience to his behests. Now this objection altogether overlooks 
the important distinction pointed out by Bishop Butler between 
natural conduct in a man, and natural conduct in a brute. A 
brute acts naturally in following his passions to the utmost, there 
being nothing else to guide him* A man does not act naturally in 
following to the utmost his passions, as he has higher guides, reason 
and conscience ; and no gratification of passion on his part can be 
called natural, which contravenes the sentence of these dominant 
faculties. But reason foresees, if Malthus be right, that an actual 
increase up to man's capacity of increase must lead to misery, and 
teason and conscience alike condemn conduct of which misery is 
the foreseen consequence. An actual increase, therefore, up to 
man^s capacity of increase, is not natural hict unnatural. But, it may 
be said, granting this to be true, on the supposition that the consti- 
tution of man and the external world is as Malthus represents, yet 
how are we to account for their being so constituted ? Why should 
an all-wise and good Being have established this apparent discord 
between the fectmdity of man and the fecundity of the earth ? A 
little reflection will enable us to solve this difliculty. Suppose, the 
fecundity of man continuing as at present, the law of production 
from land were not as I have stated, but that every additional out- 
lay yielded a proportionate return. In this case, nothing would 
stop the torrent of population till it was brought to a stand from 
want of space. Every acre that was not required for cultivation 
would be covered with a mass of densely-congregated human beings. 
Horace contemplates gloomily the rapid encroachments made on til- 
lage by the demesnes and psJaces of the great : 

Jam panca aratro jogera regisB 
Moles relinqnenl. 

But surely the complete reverse of this picture is far from pleasing ; 
not an acre suffered to escape the plough ; not a flower or shrub 
allowed to stand, unless it be, not merely " pleasant to the eyes," but 
^Iso " good for food." 

There is a pleasure in the pathless wood : 
There is society where none intrude. 

Of such pleasure and society would man be debarred on the hypo- 
thesis I am considering. But it is not merely pleasure that man 
derives from being occasionally alone, he also draws from it im- 
provement; for, 
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Wisdom's self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude : 
Where, with her best nurse contemplation. 
She plumes her feathers and lets grow her wings. 
That, in the various bustle of resort, 
Were all too ruffled and sometimes impaired. 

Agfdn : suppose the fecundity of the earth to continue as at present, 
but the fecundity of man to be lessened. In this case, the incentives 
to industry would be pro tanto weakened, and it can scarce be pre- 
tended they are too strong at present. In the words of Malthus, 
** The desire of the means of subsistence would be comparatively 
confined in its effects, and would fail of producing that general ac- 
tivity so necessary to the improvement of the human faculties, were 
it not for the strong and \miversal effort of population to increase 
more rapidly than its supplies." 

I now proceed to objections of another kind. The theory is im- 
pugned as contradicted by fact. So far, it is said, is it from being 
true that population has a tendency to increase faster than food, 
that food has a tendency to increase faster than population; as ap- 
pears from a comparison between the state of mankind now and in 
the earlier ages. This objection arises from a misconception of 
Malthus' use of the word ** tendency.*' That word, as the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin has pointed out, is ambiguous ; sometimes mean- 
ing ** the existence of a cause which, if operating imimpeded, wouTd 
produce a certai^i result ;" sometimes, " the existence of such a state 
of things, that the result may be expected."* Now it is clear, from 
Malthus' correspondence with Mr. Senior, that it was in the first 

* It is right to notice here a mischieroos perrersion of an illBstvatioB en^lojed bv 
Archbishop Whately for a perfectly legitimate purpose. In the passage above referred 

yto, from his 9th lecture on Political Economy, to illustrate the difference between the 
two senses of the word ** tendency," he says, that in the first sense ** it may be said, 
with truth, that the earth, or any other body moving round a centre, has a tendency 
to fly off at a tangent, i. e., the centrilugal force operates in that dkoction, though it 
is controlled by the centripetal ; and, again, that population has a tendency to increase, 
beyond subsistence ; i. e. there are in man propensities which, if unrestrained, 
lead to that result." While, if the word "tendency" be used in <^ ^ecofkf sense, 
the contradictories of these propositions are true. **^Now," says the anti-Malthnsian, 
** you say it is in the first sense Malthus employs the word, vriien he states that popu* 
lution has a tendency to increase beyond subsistence. Grant the proposition to be 
true, of what practical importance i» it, any more than the parallel statement that the 
earth has a tendency to fly off at a tangent ? We do not, on account of the truth of 
the latter proposition, discompose ourselves hi the least, or think it necessary to take 
any precautions to ensure that the earth shall remain in its orbit. Why then discern- 
, pose ourselves about the former ; why take any trouble to provide that population shall 
remain behind the means of subsistence ?" The fallacy of this reasoning is transparent. 
We take no trouble to ensure that the centrifugal force shall equilibrate the centripetal, 
because these two forces are altogether beyond ovr control^ for evil or good ; nothing we 
can do can affect them in the slightest degree. Not so as regards the checks to an 
increase of population beyond subsistence. TTiese are in ourpotoer, and in our power 
exclusively. And unwise conduct on our part may, by removing or weakening them, 
bring about either completely or partially the catastrophe between which and us they 
are the sole barriers. But, as civilization advances, there is lessandless chance of this 
catastrophe, because there is less and less chance of such untoise conduct. The opponents 
of Malthus, because they are told that food will increase faster than population, in 
' consequence of the existence of certain checks to the power of population, strangely 
conclude that the same favourable results will follow after they have removed the ch^. 
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sense, and in that alone, he employed the word ; while in the ob-' 
jection it is used in the second sense. Malthus distinctly admits that, 
the word being used in this sense, food has a tendency to increase 
faster than population, i. e., that with the progress of civilization, 
we have every reason to expect that the actual increase of food will 
bear a greater and greater proportion to the actual increase of popu- 
lation. But why? Precisely because there is reason to expect 
that, as civilization advances, men will be less influenced by passion 
and more by reason; •*. c. so far as the matter before us is concerned, 
will become more and more practical MaUhttsians, however they 
may denounce his theory ; will do homage to him by their conduct, 
even though with their lips they may blaspheme his name. 

The next objection I shall notice is one which, if well-founded, 
would be subversive of the entire theory, being a denial of the law on 
which it is based, the diminishing fecundity of the earth. Most objec- 
tors, Dr. Lawson among the number, finding it impossible to deny this 
law, admit it ; but, most inconsistently, as it seems to me, deny the 
theory directly based upon it. Professor Rickards, with much 
greater consistency as I think, perceiving this to be the key of 
the position, admits that if the law be granted, the theory cannot 
be denied. He won*t admit the theory ; so he boldly takes the bull 
by the horns, and denies the law. He thus imitates the prudent 
conduct of the PhilistiQes, who did not attempt to lay rude hands 
on Sampson till they had deprived him of that wherein his strength 
lay-^his hair ; whfle Dr. Lawson leaves Sampson* his hair, and yet 
is sanguine enough to i;hink he can vanquish him. In his paper of 
1849, already quoted. Dr. Lawson admits it to be "a well-known and 
familiar £act that, after a certain amount of cultivation has taken 
place, it is impossible to go on, year after year, increasing the pro- 
duce in a constant ratio." What, according to Dr. Lawson, is " a 
well-known and familiar fact," according to Professor Rickards is to 
be set down in the category of popular fallacies. When his ene- 
mies thus fall out, I can have little doubt but that Malthus will, 
sooner or later, come by his own. As for Professor Rickards, I ad- 
mire his sagacity in perceiving that, if Malthus be left this fulcrum, 
all attempts to restrain him from moving the world must prove fu- 
tile ; I admire his more than Quixotic gallantry in endeavouring to 
carry, almost single-handed, this impassable barrier behind which 
his opponent is securely intrenched ; but on the possession of discre- 
tion, in that he ventures on an enterprise so desperate, I can as 
little congratulate the professor as the ^ght. 

We shall now see with what amount of success he prosecutes the 
attack. I have already referred to the simple proof given by Mr. 
Senior and others, that, ''agricultural skill remaining the same, ad- 
ditional labour employed on the cultivation of land, within a given 
district, produces a less proportionate return." " To convince our- 
selves of this," says Mr. Senior, "it is only necessary to recollect 
that, if it were false, no land except the very best could ever be cul- 
tivated ; since, if the return from a single farm were to increase in 
fidl proportion to any amount of increased labour bestowed on it, 
the produce of that one farm might feed the whole population of 
England." How does Professor Rickards meet this ? He says that 
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tbe reductio ad ahsurdum, that one farm might supply food to the 
whole of England, does not follow from a denial of the law ; for that 
a single farm oouldnot supply space to the number of labourers that 
would be required to raise such a produce. This objection touches 
the mere wording of Mr. Senior's proof, leaving it unscathed in essen- 
tials. The law remains unshaken, if less fertile land is ever taken into 
cultivation, as long as there is space for additional labourers on more 
fertile land. But that less fertile land is taken into cultivation before 
land of greater fertility is thus crowded with labourers, is too obvi- 
ous to require proof. The most fertile farm in the whole of Eng- 
land undoubtedly has not as many labourers upon it as it covldfind 
space for. Professor Bickards concludes as follows his criticism ol 
Mr. Senior's proof of the law in question:—** If the given district 
of which Mr. Senior speaks be a single farm, no doubt the point at 
which the increased return ceases to maintain proportion with the 
increased outlay, will soon be attained. Not so, if the given district 
be the entire territory of a state ; and it is with such conmaunities 
that we are here concerned." Is not this absurd in the extreme ? 
Is it not to attribute to an aggregate, oonasting of a number of in- 
dividual farms, a productiveness greater than the productiveness of 
the sum of its component parts ? I had occasion lately to compli- 
ment Professor Rickards on his consistency, but what amazing in- 
consistency is here ! How can there be one law of productiveness 
for each one of a number of units, and a diflferent law for the aggre- 
gate made up of these units ? What is the productiveness of the 
aggregate, except the productiveness of A -|- B -|- C, the several 
elementary parts ? Having in this manner, as he flatters himself, 
demolished Mr. Senior's proof; sensible that it it would be illogi- 
cal to infer the falsehood of the law from the unsoundness of the ar- 
gument employed to prove its truth, he proceeds to establish its 
falsehood absolutely. Is he more successful in this attempt ? We 
shall see. " If," he says, ** this law exist, we are entitled to ask, 
when and where has it been found in operation?" — '*It does not 
hold good in England. In England it seems to be admitted, or, at 
all events, it can be abundantly proved, that if we take any two 
periods sufficiently distant to afford a fkir test, whether fifty, a hun- 
dred, or five hundred years, the productiveness of the land rela- 
tively to the labour employed upon it has become progressively 
greater and greater." Now observe. This gentleman has imdertaken 
to disprove a law which isj in eocpress terms^ limited on a cond^iony 
(** agricultural skiU remaining the same,") and he lays the flattering 
imction to his soul that he has done so, by showing it not to hold in 
the absence of the condition whereon it is limited; it being impossible 
that agricultural skill can have remained stationary for one himdred 
or five hundred years. But it may be said, admitting the law, of 
what practical importance is it, when its condition does not exist in 
point offactf agricultural skiU not being stationary, but progressive ? 
The answer to this is, that the law is a certainty, is always sure to 
produce its effect in the absence of disturbing causes, i . c, of agri- 
cultural improvements, while the presence of these antagonistic 
influences is contingent. I have no doubt, indeed, that we shall 
continue to advance in civilization ; but the time at whtch^ and the 
extent to which the improvements will take place, are uncertain. 
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I now come to a most formidably-sounding objection, put forward 
both by Dr. Lawson and Professor Rickards ; namely, that Malthus 
has talked of a proportion between two things of different deno- 
minations, a capacity (^increase and an actual increase; that, instead 
of comparing either the potential increase of population with the 
potential increase of subsistence, or the ocfwoZ increase of population 
with the actiKjU increase of subsistence, he has compared the poten- 
tial increase of the first with the actiuzl increase of the second. I 
confess I am utterly at a loss to perceive a shadow of foundation for 
this charge. It seems clear to me that in both cases it is the 
potential increase of which Malthus spoke ; in both cases, it is abstract 
reasoning that he has employed. But we must &x the meaning of 
our terms. What do we mean by the " potential increase " of 
anything? When we talk of applying ** abstract reasoning" to 
the increase of man or of food, what is it we intend to convey ? 
Is it, that it is possible to speculate on their increase altogether irre- 
spective of facts ? Certainly not. We must be given certain facts 
as the basis of our reasonings, the fecundity of man, on the one 
hand, and the fecundity of the earth, on the other. Having, by a 
reference to facts, supplied ourselves with these dataj we can then, 
but not till then, compare the potential increase of man, i. e., his 
increase^ in a given time, so far forth as it depends on his fecundity,'^ 
with the potential increase of subsistence, i. e., its increase, in a given 
time, so far forth as it depends on the fecundity of the great parent 
of subsistence, the earth : in other words, we can estimate what 
would be their increase in the absence of aU checks to their 
respective capacities of increase. Now, this is precisely the course 
pursued by Malthus. By a reference to facts, the case of the 
American colonies, he finds the fecundity of man to be such, that 
he is capable of doubling his numbers every period of twenty-five 
years at the least ; i. e. that his potential increase is in a geometrical 
progression. Again, hy a reference to facts, he finds " that," in the 
words of Dr. Lawson, " after a certain amount of cultivation has 
taken place, it is impossible to go on year after year increasing the 
produce in a constant ratio, i. e. that food is capable of increasing 
not by way of multiplication, but of addition; that its potential in- 
crease is in an arithmetical progression. He then compares the two, 
and as a geometrical increases more rapidly than an arithmetical 
series, pronounces the potential increase of population to be greater 
than the potential increase of subsistence ; for, as I have already 
remarked, he admits the actiud increase of the latter to exceed that 
of the former. Why then do Dr. Lawson and Professor Rickards 
charge him with having considered not the potential, but the custital 
increase of subsistence? As to Dr. Lawson s reason I am not quite 
clear : but Professor Rickards prefers the accusation because he takes 
into account the constitution of the earth, though the same argument 
would equally prove him to have considered the actual increase of 
population; for he takes into account, as he needs must, the constitution 
of man also. That I may not misrepresent Professor Rickards, I 
give, in his own words, what he considers to be the mode of esti- 
mating the potential increase of subsistence :— " On the other hand," 
he says, *' we may estimate the potential rate of increase of those 
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animals or substances which are adapted for human subsistence, 
assuming no obstacle to their multiplication to arise from the 
difficulty of finding hands to rear, or space upon the earth to 
nourish them." ** Or space upon the earth to nourish them !" That 
is, assuming the constitution of the parent of subsistence to be other 
than it is. But if, because he did not make this assumption, it be 
asserted that it is the actual increase of subsistence which Malthus 
considered, it must also be maintained that he considered the actual 
increase of population^ for neither did he assume the constitution of 
man to be other than it is. Any such assumption, in either case, 
would be manifestly improper, when the thing to be determined is 
the actually existing capacity of increase in man and subsistence ; 
not what would he the capacity of increase in each under other than 
existing circumstances. And yet it is because he did not consider 
what would be the capacity of increase in subsistence under imagin- 
ary circumstances, that this charge has been brought against 
Malthus. 

I next consider what Dr. Lawson pronounces to be **the great 
mistake '^ made by the Malthusian school. **They, for the time," 
he says, ^^ regard man in only one point of view, as a consumer, 
forgetting that he is a producer also. It is quite obvious that if 
the same supply of products could be ensured, and that the num- 
ber of those who were to use them were diminished, the condition 
of the community would be improved, for every individual would 
have a greater share than before : but what warrant have we for 
supposing that the same supply would continue to be furnished after 
our numbers were diminished ? This is an enquiry they forget to 
make." Now, it seems to me that it is Dr. Lawson who drank of 
the waters of the Lethe, and not his opponents. They have not 
been blind to the obvious fact that, in any given state of the effi- 
ciency of labour, if the number of labourers be diminished, the 
absolute amount of the produce must be diminished also. But they 
are aware that it is not on the absolute amount of the produce the 
comfort of a community depends, but on its relative amount, 
on its amount compared with the number of those that are to 
consume it ; and they see that although, with a diminution of the 
number of labourers, the absolute amount of the produce will be 
diminished, yet its relative amount, and therefore the comfort of 
the community, will be increased. Now, Dr. Lawson seems alto- 
gether to have forgotten this ; although it follows at once from that 
law to which I have had occasion to refer so frequently, and which 
is admitted by Dr. Lawson, — the law of the earth's diminishing 
fecundity. For if increasing the labour does not proportionately 
increase the produce, diminishing the labour does not proportion- 
ately diminish the produce. 

The fact that the theory of Malthus has been abused has been 
employed as an argument against it. Li opposition to measures 
advocated on the ground that they will increase the comfort of the 
people generally, persons have been found to argue that the in- 
creased comfort would be only temporary, inasmuch as the people 
are satisfied with their present state, otherwise they would not have 
multiplied down to it; that therefore an improvement '\r\ that 
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state would cause them to multiply more rapidly ; and that as, 
according to the theory of Malthus, subsistence would not be pro- 
portionately increased, they would ultimately be no better off than 
before. Now the theory of Malthus lends no countenance to this 
conclusion. It indeed supplies a true major premiss to the argu- 
ment ; namely, that if, after the improvement, " the habitual 
standard of comfort of the labouring classes " be not raised, they 
vrill ultimately be as wretched as before. But it is not responsible 
for the false minor, that this standard will necessarily not be raised ; 
nor consequently for the false conclusion, that the bulk of the 
people will after a short time derive no benefit whatsoever ftx)m the 
improvement. 

Dr. Lawson winds up his Lecture on Population by expressing it 
as his opinion, ** that the march of population may safely be left 
to the guidance of that Providence, who so controls the actions of 
individuals as to work out the results which, in His wisdom, are 
designed." This language, though dictated, I am well aware, by 
the most excellent motives, seems to me in itself repugnant to the 
dictates of reason and piety. It is repugnant to the dictates of 
reason, because it maintains the irresponsibility of man in a par- 
ticular instance which has nothing to distinguish it from those cases 
in which he is confessedly responsible. I can see no argument to 
prove this special irresponsibility, which would not equally establish 
the general irresponsibility of man. What would be thought of the 
wisdom of the man who wotdd sit down with his hands before him, 
and say, ** The task of providing me with food may safely be left to 
Providence.*' And yet what possible reason can be assigned for 
taking no concern about the increase of man, which would not equally 
justify indifference respecting the increase of man's food ? In fact, 
if either were to be disregarded, it would be much more reasonable 
to disregard the latter than the former ; for the increase of subsistence 
does not depend exclusively on man, while the increase of his num- 
bers does. The language I have quoted appears tome ** repugnant 
to the dictates of piety,' inasmuch as it recalcitrates against a burden 
which Heaven has plainly placed upon man's shoulders. " Plainly 
placed^'' I say ; for that the Almighty has intended that man should 
Atwwe?/* regulate his own increase, is clear from the fact that he has 
entrusted him with ftdl power of regulating it. Dr. Lawson's language, 
moreover, implies that if from the mode in which this power is 
exercised, misery follows, man is in nowise to blame for this resulting 
misery, which is to be set down among the inscrutable dispensations 
of Providence. But what is this save, in the language of Bishop 
Butler, to '* charge God foolishly^ by ascribing that to him, or the 
nature he has given us, which is owing wholly to our own abuse of it ?" 
What isdt but to ** make our fortunes, and to call them fate ?" In 
one sense of the words, indeed, we may safely confide to Providence 
the increase of the species. We may safely leave it to be regulated 
hy the nature which God has given man ; i, e. as I have explained in a pre- 
vious part of this paper, to those parts of man's nature which are 
plainly stamped with authority over the rest — reason and con- 
science ; and if we do this, we may rest assured that the result will 
justify our confidence. This is what Malthus and his followers 
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propose to do. But to take no concern whatsoever about it^ saying 
it " may safely be left to the guidance of Providence," is to leave it 
not to the guidance cf Providence, hut of that part of the nature of man 
v^ich he has m common with the brutes. 

I have now considered most of the objections that have been made 
to the views of Malthus, and firmly believe that they have proved 
impotent to shake his theoiy. I believe prudence in the matter of 
marriage, Malthus' preventive check, to be the sole means whereby 
the condition of the labouring classes can he permanently ameliorated ; 
while I would be far from disapproving of any change in the law 
calculated to give them a greater command over the comforts of 
life, though the improvement would be only temporary imless they 
were brought to regard these higher wages as indispensable, and so 
to refrain from a multiplication so rapid as by an undue increase 
of the supply of labour would necessitate the forfeiture of them. 
It is true that ** the preventive check" exercises greater influence 
now than it did a century since ; but it is not true that its influence 
is as great as every well-wisher of the labouring classes should de- 
sire to see it. Every effort accordingly should be made to strength- 
en its influence. It should be impressed on these Gibeonites, these 
hereditary bondsmen, that would they be free, themselves must 
strike the blow. " It should be understood," says Dr. Chalmers, 
'' that the labouring classes have, in this way, though in this way 
only, their comfort and independence in their own hands. They 
are on high vantage-groimd, if they but khew it ; and it is the fond^ 
est wish of every enlightened philanthropist, that they should avail 
themselves to the uttermost of the position which they occupy. It . 
is at the bidding of their collective will what the remimeration of 
labour shall be; for they have* entire and absolute command over 
the supply of labour." 

In conclusion, I would beg of you to bear in mind, lest I should 
appear presumptuous, as- though I were setting my opinion against 
that of Dr. Lawson and Professor Rickards, that the views I have 
laid before you are not my own. " Non meus hie sermo, sed quae 
pnecepit Ofellus." The theory is not mine, but one which Malthus 
was the first fully to develope, and which has subsequently been 
endorsed by Ricardo, Chalmers, Mill, Senior, and other illustrious 
names. I have merely annexed my name to that distinguished 
catalogue. 



VII. — OnPartnership with Limited Liability, — By P. J. M*Kenna, Esq. 

Gentlemen, 

Although I have, on a previous occasion, brought this ques- 
tion imder the consideration of the Statistical Society, yet such is its 
importance, and such the difficulty which those appointed to inquire 
into the subject entertain, that I feel but little hesitation in return- 
ing to it, and deem that little apology will be required for again 
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trespassing upon your time. Since I had the honour of submitting 
to this Society the paper prepared by me on the subject of limited 
liability, a Commission composed of eminent and learned men, en- 
trusted with the task of taking evidence and reporting upon the sub^ 
ject, has closed its inquiries, and submitted a report as the result of 
their investigations. It must be a matter of regret to the numerous 
advocates for the introduction of the commandite system, that the 
very eminent men of whom that Commission was composed, have 
been unable to come to a conclusion favourable to the proposed 
change in our laws of partnership. I shall take the liberty of call- 
ing your attention to the evidence taken before the Commission, and 
the report of the Commissioners ; but before doing so, I should wish 
to notice some rather ingenious objections to the commandite system, 
while may be foimd in a series of articles upon the subject, contained 
in several numbers of the Law Times during the latter part of the 
year 1854.* 

The ordinary objections of over-trading, unnecessary change, 
dangerous innovation, injustice to creditors, have been alreiidy 
fully considered. There is, however, somewhat of novelty in some 
of the reasons given by the writer referred to, which are urged with 
sufficient cleverness to render them deserving of an answer. The 
writer commences by defining ** limited liability," as a system 
under which certain persons shall not, under certain circumstances, 
be liable to pay their debts. Now, the fallacy of that definition con- 
sists in assruning that the debts in question &i^ the debts of the per- 
son proposed to be secured. With much more propriety might the 
Statute of Limitations, which provides that after the expiration of a 
certain number of years, debts shall be barred, be called a provision 
that certain persons under certain circumstances should not pay 
their debts. There are several objections of this kind put forward, 
involving the same fallacy, viz., taking for granted that the debts 
of the firm are the debts of every individual who advances money 
to the firm, and receives in return a portion of the profits. By the 
law as at present existing, it is true they are his debts ; but if we 
find that law an arbitrary law, based on no reasonable grounds ; — 
nay, more, opposed, as far as our judgments enable us to form an 
opinion, to expediency as to natural justice, — are we not begging the 
entire question, by stating that the proposed change wotdd be a law 
to ^able certain persons to escape payment of their debts ? 

It is admitted by the writer of the articles referred to, that to make 
a man who is entitled to receive but a hundredth share of the profits 
liable to his last penny, it may be for a tenth or for the whole of the 
losses, would be grossly unjust ; but he argues, if injustice is to be 
done, if some person must suffer, it is more equitable that the sleep- 
ing partner should suffer, as he does at present, than that the creditor 
should be at a loss, as he woidd under the commandite principle. 
That is, however, a proposition, the truth of which I deny. The 
man who lends his money to a firm, and is to receive in return a 
share of the profit, no matter how small, is at the mercy of every 
person connected with the management of the firm who has power 

• Nos. for 8th April, 1854 ; 27 th May, 1854 ; 29th July, 1854. 
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to contract for it. He is entirely without protection. If he lend £100, 
and is to receive a five hundredth part of the profits, he is liable to 
his last farthing for the debts of the partnership, no matter how 
contracted. Under the limited liability system, the creditor would 
in several respects be placed in a much more advantageous position 
than the dormant partner under our existing law. He would have 
a full discretion as to how far he would give credit to the company ; 
he could not be committed by the acts of any third person ; he 
would have full means of knowing the capital and resources of the 
partnership, much fuller than the creditors of firms now possess, and 
any risks that he would run would be only such as are inseparable 
from every trade in which credit is given. 

It is said by the writer referred to, that the advocates of limited 
liability have put forward the following arguments, which he attempts 
to refute as utterly fallacious. Let us consider how far he has been 
successful. It is a favorite argument for the commandite partner- 
ships, that if persons are willing to deal on those terms of limited 
liability, they should be permitted to do so. This he states to be, 
in other words, enabling a man to avoid the payment of his debts, 
by giving notice that he would not be answerable for them. Here, 
as before, in his definition of limited liability, he begs the entire 
question, by assuming the debts of the firm to be the debts of every 
person who has advanced money to the firm on certain terms as to 
the use of their capital. There are no complaints against a law 
which permits limite(^ guarantees to be given ; and what substantial 
difference there is between one who becomes guarantee to a certain 
amount for a firm, and one who advances the same sum to a firm, it 
would be difficult to ascertain. Again, it is said that there is no ne* 
cessity for any such law; that if the speculation be a prudent 
and reasonable one, there will always be found people ready to ad- 
vance their capital to carry it on ; and that those who object to an 
unlimited liability must have some knavish design of defrauding 
those who enter into contracts with firms formed on the commandite 
principle. This is not so ; and we have only to look at those Joint 
Stock Companies which, organized under the principle of limited 
liability, have been productive of such great benefits both to the coun- 
try and the individuals whose capital is engaged in them, and ask what 
possibility would there have been of effecting such great results, if 
we had clung obstinately to our present principle of imlimited lia- 
bility in partnerships. Instead of saying that none but a knave 
would ask for the protection which a system of commandite partner- 
ships would give him, it would be more correct to assert that none 
but a fool would place his entire property in peril by advancing 
<sapital to a number of men, no matter how high his opinion of their 
integrity and prudence, under the present system. At the risk of 
repeating what I have written on a former occasion, as regards the 
protection of third parties dealing with such firms, I would ask what 
sense is there in refusing permission to a capitalist to advance his 
money as a dormant partner, and receive a share of the profits which 
would leave at least the contributed capital to answer the demands of 
creditors, and at the same time allowing the capitalist to advance 
money to a firm, and receive 25 per cent, for it as he may now do, and 
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pemiitting him to come in, in case pi insolvency, and claim as a 
creditor on the estate, instead of contributing, as he should do imder 
the limited liability, to the ftmd for the payment of creditors ? There 
is no system of trading, no recognized mercantile custom which is 
not liable to abuse and open to objections, and it would seem much the 
more reasonable way to judge of partnerships with limited liability, 
to compare them with existing customs and laws, and thus, after we 
have recognized in them principles of good and the means of supply- 
ing existing wants, let us ascertain whether they are not at least as 
free from evil if not less objectionable than existing laws. The 
writer in the Law Times concludes by recommending a course which, 
to a certain extent, concedes the principle which he is opposed to, 
and is open to one of those sensible objectioni which he has urged to 
the justice of commanditaire partnerships. His plan is that such 
partnerships might be formed, but that they should only have power 
to deal for cash, and that third parties should be bound by a notice 
to be given, that no credit would be taken by these firms. Now is 
not this plan open to the objection already suggested by him, as to 
the injustice of allowing notice of any kind to interfere with or limit 
the liabilities of the parties concerned in such firms? and might we not 
object to tliis^lan what he has already said of cowwaw(Zt^€ partnerships 
generally, that it is a provision that, by giving notice, the parties 
concerned should not be liable to pay their debts? Such are the 
absurd contrarieties into which the opponents of commandite pai tner-^ 
ships are led, in their endeavours to oppose a system against which 
no fair tangible objection can be urged. It would be a much safer 
course for those who oppose the introduction of the commanditaire 
principle, to confine themselves to general observations with which 
it is almost impossible to grapple, and to denounce any change as un- 
called for, dangerous, opposed to existing principles^ subversive of 
public credit, and leading to rash speculation and over-trading. By 
condescending to details, they are certain to find argument after 
argument either swept away, or, as in many instances, answered by 
its predecessor. I am aware that in more than one publication 
there have appeared articles condemnatory of the proposed change, 
and the only sentiments which such attacks can excite in the mind 
of any man who has considered the subject, are those of wonder and 
regret that writers will continue to repeat objections all of which have 
been already answered, as if repetition could add weight to what is 
trifling or give importance to absurdity. I regret being obliged to 
speak almost flippantly upon so grave and important a subject, but 
the pertinacity with which its opponents have rung the changes upon 
the same obsolete and futile objections to an amendment in our laws 
of partnership, would seem to require to be exposed to ridicule 
rather than met with serious reasoning and remonstrance. 

It would be a grave matter to difier in opinion from the learned 
Commissioners who have reported upon this question, and to me 
most disagreeable to reflect upon the judgment of a body containing 
amongst its members two most distinguished judges, one a member 
of the Irish, the other of the English bench. I speak of the present 
Master of the Rolls in this country, and Mr. Justice Cresswell. When 
I find, however, that the members of that Commission diifered in 
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opinion, and that the report was approved of but by a bare majority, 
as far as I can learn, I do not feel much hesitation in questioning 
the propriety of their decision and the accuracy of their opinions, the 
more especially when I have, to support my views, almost every legal 
man of eminence both English and foreign, political economist, and 
mercantile man who has given evidence upon the subject. It is 
also deserving of remark, that while the five other Commissioners 
give their opinions upon the subject separately in an appendix to the 
report, and more or less detailed reasons for those opinions, the two 
principal members, the eminent judges whom I have before men- 
tioned, are silent upon the question, and leave us ao oompletefy in 
the dark, that, for aught we know, they either did not take part in 
the discussion or took opposite views* Be that as it may, the differ- 
ence of opinion amongst the Commissioners leaves me at liberty, 
without assuming any extraordinary boldness, to question their 
decision, and inquire how far the reasons offered by some of them 
for taking an unfavourable view of any change or modification will 
bear scrutiny. 

The report, (which certainly, as far as weight of evidence goes^ 
seems hardly justified by the testimony of the parties examined)^ 
and also the detailed statements of Lord Curriehill, contain every 
objection previously argued against the system of limited liability, 
and already answered by those who have written in favour of the 
proposed cnange. I shall therefore content myself with taking up 
any new objections which have been suggested, or any old ones 
presented under a new form. In the report, one of the reasons 
given for deciding against any change is, that the Commissioners 
cannot discover any evidence of the want of a suflicient amount of 
capital for the requirements of trade. If one wished to special plead, 
it might be said that this is not what we complain of; our complaint 
is, that though there is capital in the country, it is not as freely in- 
vested in trade as it might and ought to be. The meaning, however, 
of the framers of the report evidently was that they had no evidence 
that trade suffered for want of capital, or that it might be extended if 
capital were to be more readily obtained for trading and manufac- 
turing purposes. Now this is hardly a fair observation, as it puts 
the advocates of limited liability to prove a negative. We cannot 
deny that trade and manufactures are flourishing under the existing 
system. Does it follow from that fact that flierefore there is no 
want of capital for trade ? In discussing this point, some little con- 
fusion may be involved in explaining the word want. There is, in 
the sense it is used here, a want whenever more can be effected by 
an increased investment. In one sense it could hardly be said that 
the merchant who is worth a million is in want of capital ; and yet, 
in the sense of the word as used here, and as regards this question, 
he wants capital no matter how immense his resources, as long as 
there is a field open or that can be opened for the employment of 
additional capital. How wide, then, would be the inquiry, and how 
diflicult, if not impossible, to give anything like satisfactory evidence 
that there are branches of trade and manufacture which could not 
be further extended, and which would not reward increased industry 
and additional capital. Our reason tells us, and there are few who 
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would dare to deny, that if the reasonable protection which a system 
of limited liability would give the small capitalists were assured to 
them, an immense addition would be made to our trading and 
manufacturing capital. That the capital is in the country, and not 
in trade to the extent that it ought to be, or would be, under a fair 
law, is evidenced by iJie high price of the funds and the low rate of 
interest with which fundholders are contented. The report, for the 
reasons above offered, is safe in saying that the Commissioners had 
not evidence to satisfy them that there was a want of cs^ital for 
trade. With the evidence th6y had before them, however, unless they 
came to the conclusion that the trade and the manufactures of the 
. country did not admit of further extension, or that a further exten- 
sion would not be desirable, they could not venture to say there was 
no want of capital for trade, or, to speak more accurately, that trade 
did not want more capital. 

Another objection to the limited liability system, suggested in the 
report, and possessing somewhat of novelty, is that the new system 
would not tend to raise *the reputation of British merchants either 
at home or abroad. I take it, by reputation is meant character and 
credit. Now, without entering into the discussion of so wide a 
general proposition, or how far the reputation of British merdianto 
requires to be raised, it is odd, and if the subject were not to grave, 
Vould be amusing to find that this statement, whether supported by 
fact or not, answers one of the most serious and strcmgly urged ob- 
jections to a system of limited liability, viz., that it would lead to over- 
speculation. Now, if the report be correct in the above statement, 
it would appear that the effect of the limited liability system would 
be to put those parties dealing with such firms more upon their 
guard, and instead of encoura^ng a system of reckless trading and 
credit, would have precisely the opposite tendency. Another ob- 
jection has been put forward in the report, which, in addition to its 
novelty, is somewhat difiicult of comprehension — that partnerships 
trading under the present system would be exposed to an unfair 
competition with those founded on the limited liability principle. 
It would have been only reasonable to expect that in dealing with a 
subject of so much importance, which had previously occupied so much 
time and consideration, and upon which the Commission had taken 
such a mass of evidence, those members of the Commission who 
composed the majority would, in their report, have gone at greater 
length into the merits of the question, and illustrated important 
general observations like that last mentioned. The only interpre- 
tation that suggests itself of this last objection is that partnerships 
with limited liability would be able to play a more hazardous game 
in the way of trade with greater safety, or rather at a smaller loss, 
than the firms subject to an unlimited liability. As I have already 
pointed out, the report pronoimces positively that the effect of legal- 
izing commandilavre partnerships would be to check somewhat the 
confidence of persons dealing with British firms ; and as such persons 
could be justified in looking with suspicion only on those firms which 
had this protection, the commandite firms would not be able to play 
so extensive a game as the other partnerships, and would have in 
this way (and properly so) a more limited credit than the firms con- 
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ducted tinder the old system ; and thus in proportion as its membera 
were protected, would third parties, in dealing with the commandite 
partnerships, exercise a caution, and limit their credit and contracts. 
The Commission of 1851 expressed themselves upon this subject 
with a caution which one could hardly expect to be surpassed ; they 
went so far, however, as to recommend that capitalists might be at 
liberty to advance money to firms for any period not less than twelve 
months, and receive in return such share of the profits as might be 
agreed on by the parties, without being liable beyond the amount 
of their loan, which was to remain to answer the demands upon the 
firm. A provision of this kind, although far from being adequate, 
was yet a step in the right direction, and conceding as it did the 
advantages of the system, should have been gladly accepted as so 
much wrung from the neglect and prejudice of legislators. This 
last Commission is, however, much more cautious, or rather much 
more averse to any change than its predecessor. When I say Com- 
mission, I would wish to be understood as speaking of the majority 
who settled and approved the report, and not of the entire body. 

Three members of the Commission, Lord Curriehill (Mr. 
Marshall), a member of the Scotch Bench, Mr. Anderson and 
Mr. Bobert Slator give at some length, in an appendix to the 
report, their reasons for opposing the introduction of the commandite 
principle. Most of these are repetitions of objections previously 
urged and answered. On reading them over, I found a few obser- 
vations to which I should wish as briefly as possible to direct at- 
tention. One of the first observations of Lord Curriehill is that an 
Act of Parliament in Ireland (The Anonymous Partnership Act) 
legalized the formation of partnerships on the commandite principle, 
and that it has fallen almost entirely into disuse ; and, he argues from 
this, that if the commandite principle were introduced, so little desi- 
rable would it be found, that people would not avail themselves of 
it. It is hardly excusable that one appointed to so important a 
function, boimd in duty to inquire fully into a subject of such vast 
importance, should either have glanced casually at this Act, with- 
out going carefully through every section ; or if he had done so, and 
found, as he might, restrictions and conditions imposed quite suffi- 
cient to deter persons from associating under that Act — ^restrictions 
and conditions, to which in my former paper I called the attention 
of the Society — that he should have entirely omitted, either from 
negligence or design, adverting to this all-important fact. I am 
happy to find that that most eminent judge, and perhaps one of the 
highest authorities in either country upon such a subject, (the Ex- 
Chancellor of Ireland, the Right Honorable Francis Blackburn) ap- 
proves of the commandite principle, and considers that the Anony- 
mous Partnership Act, by the imnecessarily stringent provisions which 
it contains, renders the concession almost useless. In a letter which 
he did me the honor of addressing to me on the subject, he says, '*I 
always thought that the principle of our Act respecting Anonymous 
Partnerships was right, and regretted that it was frustrated by the 
provisions which clogged its operation." In thus referring to the 
opinion of Mr. Blackburn, as regards the principle of limited lia- 
bility, it must bfe understood that he has not adopted a conclusive 
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view of the subject, or ofthemeansof rendering it effectual and safe. 
Lord Curriehill considers that as the commandite^ or dormant, part- 
ners were, from their connection with the firm, co-owners of the 
partnership, co-borrowers of the money lent to the partnership, and 
co-contractors for the dealings of the firms, they should therefore 
be jointly liable. Granting all this, it is difficult to perceive how 
rights of this kind, as regards the partnership property and con- 
tracts, rights which only affect the partners inter se, should make 
any difference with regard to third parties. The fact that such part- 
ners are entitled in particular proportions to the stock and profits of 
the co-partnership, when this right is subject to the paramount 
claims of creditors,- cannot affect those creditors. The question as 
to injustice is shortly this; the commandite partner says, '*To a cer- 
tain amount I make myself liable for the debts of this firm." With 
what show of reason can the creditor say, " You are entitled to 
receive a fourth of the partnership property, and although that claim 
is subordinate to mine, cannot affect mine, and although our con- 
tract was that you should be answerable for the engagements of the 
firm but for a certain sum, yet because you have as against your co- 
partners certain rights, which do not interfere with mine, you should 
be liable to your last penny for all their contracts, no matter how 
improvidently I may deal with them. 

Another objection offered by Lord CurriehDl is that third per- 
sons who enter into contracts with commanditaire firms, would not 
be parties to the contract which limited the liability of the com- 
Toanditaires ; and of this he gives the following example : — A and 
Co., of Glasgow, order goods of a merchant in London. The 
merchant knowing B, who is one of the commanditaire partners, to 
be a man of substance, supplies the goods on the credit of B, know- 
ing nothing of B*s limited liability, and when he is compelled to 
seek for payment, finds B sheltered by this proposed Act, and liable 
only to a certain extent. In advancing this argument, the learned 
commissioner loses sight of the important fact that A and Co., on 
their front, and by their co-partnership name would, according to the 
proper provision, intended to be inserted in the limited liability, 
disclose the fact of their being incorporated imder that Act ; and 
that the merchant of London, if he knew by their title that the firm 
was en commandite^ and by sending to the public office appointed 
for the purposes of registration, he could ascertain the exact amount 
of B's liability, cotdd hardly complain that he blindly supplied the 
goods on the credit of B's fortune. 

After considering the effect of the proposed change on third 
parties, and the injustice likely to beinfficted on them, his attention 
is next directed to the protection of the persons composing such 
firms ; and he proceeds to point out the unfair position in which the 
active partners, who should be liable insolido^ would be placed, and 
the likelihood of persons of small capital foolishly engaging in such 
concerns ; that the acting partners would lose their entire- property 
by being forced by the commanditaires into wild spectdations ; and 
that they would lose the money invested by their hurrying to 
realise by hazardous engagements, large profits, relying on their 
limited liability. Now, in order to enter into hazardous, or any 
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other kind of speculation, there must be two parties ; and it has been 
abready put forward by the report, that parties would be slow in 
trusting such firms. It would be thus out of the power of the com- 
mandtifaire5,evenif they were such desperate adventurers as it is taken 
for granted they would be, to engage in those extensive and dan- 
gerous undertakings as suggested. Even if they had both the will 
and the power to act thus, it must be borne in mind that it is quite 
beyond the province of a legislature to provide for the safety of 
fools and knaves, and that a want of ordinary caution and prudence 
in the management of aifairs, can never be supplied by any code. 
It would be just as wise to forbid persons to lend money to any in- 
dividual or body, lest they should foolishly trust their capital on 
insufficient security, as to say that commanditaire partnerships should 
not be permitted, lest people should rashly engage in them. It will be 
found that this observation answers every class of objection raised as 
to the danger to which the parties concerned in such firms would be 
exposed. 

The case of young men of good character and intelligence, who 
have not means, and may be forced for the purpose of obtaining 
capital from their friends, to stipulate for a division of profits, which 
under the present law they cannot do with safety to the lenders, 
Lord Curriehill is disposed to think a hard one. Even here, how- 
ever, he is sternly opposed to change, and suggests the following 
practical means of obviating the difficulty ; that such young men 
should incorporate into every contract into which they should enter 
a proviso, that the persons who had lent them money, and who 
were, according to the partners, as being entitled to a share of the 
profits, should not be liable for those engagements. Now if we bear 
in mind that each person advancing money to a young man, and 
who in return should stipulate for a share of the profits, would place 
their entire fortune at his disposal, and thus leave the existing objec- 
tion to claims of this character as it is at present, the perfect uselessness 
of the plan will be apparent ; and if we consider, besides, the difficulties 
which any young man would experience in going to a merchant to 
purchase goods, or to a banker to get bills discounted, and making 
such a novel proposition, we shall hardly be disposed to give Lord 
Curriehill much credit for his plan. He concludes by the remark 
that though trade and manufactures are flourishing in France and 
other countries where the commandite principle is recognized, yet 
that as England is equally flourishing under the present system, 
that therefore we do not require any change. It would be as sen- 
sible to argue that because a man of sound and vigorous consti- 
tution, who indulged in excesses and dissipations injurious to most 
men, and yet enjoyed average health, as good if not better than that 
of a delicate man who lived regularly and carefully, that therefore 
. the indulgence in dissipation and excess was not injurious. I 
mention this trite objection — which, admitting of an obvious answer, 
has been so often answered — for the purpose of calling attention to an 
additional observation of Lord Curriehill on this subject, which seems 
to afibrd as just grounds of complaint as his observation on the Irish 
Anonymous Partnership Act. He gives as a reason why commandite 
partnerships might work well in France, that the bankruptcy laws 
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are so much more strict in that country. Now, upon investigation 
it will be found that there does not exLst such a very great difference 
between the bankruptcy laws of both countries. I have in my 
former paper on this subject called the attention of the Society to 
this matter, and shall not therefore venture to repeat the details 
there given. I think, however, that, pointing out, as I have care- 
fully and fairly done, the material points in which the bankruptcy 
laws of the two countries differ, I am justified in saying (as I 
have before this tried to establish) that by a few clauses introduced 
into the Bill for the legalization of commanditaire partnerships, extend- 
ing and modifying the penal sections of our present bankruptcy 
law, safeguards against fraud might be as effectually provided as 
by the French code. 

Of the Commissioners who have given their opinions in separate 
statements, as already remarked. Lord Curriehill, Mr. Anderson, 
and M5r. Slator are opposed to the introduction of the commandite 
principle ; Mr. Anderson, however, relaxes so far as to approve of the 
special loan system recommended by the previous Commission. 
Mr. Bramwell and Mr. Hodgson are in favour of the proposed 
change, and the two senior commissioners have not expressed any in- 
dividual opinion. In looking over the statements of Mr. Slator and 
Mr. Anderson, I cotdd not observe any arguments which had not been 
before stated, and which therefore to enter upon would be but taking 
up the question de novo. As I fear that I have almost reached the 
lunits fixed by the Society for the length of papers, I must content 
myself with making a few general observations on the evidence taken 
by this Commission. 

Beyond question, the weight of evidence is in favour of the change ; 
and it is deserving of especial consideration that nearly all who 
have given evidence against the introduction of a law of Umited lia- 
bility, are such large capitalists that they have to a certain extent, 
a monopoly in extensive transactions, which would be materially 
affected by laws which would permit small capitals to be accumu- 
lated. Nothing can be farther fit>m my intention than to charge 
these gentlemen with giving unfair or inaccurate evidence. But 
when self-interest is involved, it is impossible for a man to divest 
himself of all prejudice; insensibly and imintentionally his mind 
will be biassed, and he will take a partizan view of a case. There 
have been some moves in this matter in Parliament during the pre- 
sent session ; and I trust that, ere long, notwithstanding the Report 
of the Commissioners, and the opposition of the capitalist interest, 
a measure which will confer so many benefits and be of such 
solid advantage to the middle classes will receive the sanction of the 
legislature. 
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VIII. — Proceedings of the Dublin Statistical Society, 
EIGHTH SESSION.— SIXTH MEETING. 

The Society met at the Royal Dublin Society House, on Monday, 
the 16th April, Charles W. C. Domville, Esq., D.L., in the chair. 

Professor Hussey Walsh read a paper ** On the relative ex- 
pediency of defra3dng the expense of war by loans or by increase of 
taxation, considered with reference to the present financial system of 
the United Kingdom.** 

Dr. Hancock read a paper on ** The excessive mortality of British 
residents in India, as affecting the choice of the Civil Service of the 
East India Company as a career for yoimg men." 

Eugene A. Conwell, Esq., was elected a member of the Society. 

SEVENTH MEETING. 

The Society met at the Royal Dublin Society House, on Monday, 
the 21st May, Thomas H. Todhimter, Esq., in the chair. 

H. D. Hutton, Esq., read a paper " On the true policy of Modem 
Warfare and the principle of Maritime Seizures.'* 

Dr. Hancock read a paper on " The effect of the Limitation of 
Parliamentaiy Title to Ireland, in promoting purchases of land by 
English and Scotch capitalists." 

One of the Secretaries read a paper by Richard Dowden (R.), Esq., 
** On the connexion between the origin and localization of Diseases, 
whether usual or epidemical, and the over-crowding of Buildings in 
our Cities." 

Thomas M. Archer, Esq., was elected a member of the Society. 

EIGHTH MEETING. 

The Society met at the Royal Dublin Society House, on Monday, 
the 18th June, the Provost of Trinity College in the chair. 

Frederick G. Eveljni, Esq., read a paper "On the Malthusian 
Theory of Population." 

It was announced by the Chairman that a paper " On Partner- 
ship with Limited Liability," by P. J. M*Kenna, Esq., was inevitably 
postponed from the lateness of the hour to which the discussion on 
Mr. Eveljni's paper had extended ; but that it would be printed in 
the forthcoming part of the Journal of the Society. 

The election of officers of the Society for the ensuing year then 
took place. The result of the ballot was as follows : — 
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HIS GRACE THE AKCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 



THE EABL OF ROSSB. 
THE BISHOP OF CORE. 
MODNTIFORT LONOFIELD, Q.C. LL.D. 
LIEUT.-COLONEL T. A. LARCOM, R.E. 



THE PROVOST OF TRINITY COLLEGE. 
SIR ROBERT EAKE. 
EDWARD BARRINGTON, ESQ. 
JONATHAN Pm, ESQ. 



Memto0 of Council 

JAMES A. LAWSON, LL.D. 
ROBERT BALL, LL.D. 
JAMES HAUGHTON, ESQ. 
THOMAS H. TODHUNTER, ESQ. 
CHARLES K BAGOT, ESQ. 
JAMES W. MURLAND, ESQ. 



PROFESSOR ALLMAN, M.D. 
SAMUEL M. GREER, ESQ. 
CONWAY E. DOBBS, JUN. ESQ. 
PROFESSOR LESLIE, LL.B. 
WILLIAM HOGAN, ESQ. 
HENRY DIX HUTTON, ESQ. 



fixtamxtt, 

WILLIAM F. UTTLEDALE, ESQ. 9, UPPER ORMOND-QUAY. 

JIbecretartes. 

W. NEILSON HANCOCK, LL.D.,74» LOWER GARDINER-STREET. 
PROFESSOR INGRAM, LLD., F.T.C.D., 40, TRINITY COLLEGE. 
PROFESSOR HUSSEY WAI^SH, LL.B., 27, SUMMER-HILL. 



IX Barrington Lectures for the Tear 1855-6. 

The following gentlemen have been elected Barrington Lec- 
turers : — 

Professor Moffett, LL.D. ; 
Frederick G. Eveljni, Esq., A.B. ; 
David Ross, Esq., A. M. ; and 
Thomas M. Busteed, Esq., A. B. 

From amongst the towns which applied for courses of Barrington 
Lectures, the following have been selected : — 

Armagh, Clonakilty, Limerick, and Portaferry. 

The application from Armagh was made by the Natural History 
and Philosophical Society ; from Clonakilty, by the Borough Com- 
missioners ; from Limerick, by the Literary and Scientific Society ; 
and from Portaferry, by the Mechanics' Institute. 
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X. — Notice respecting the Social Inquiry Fund. 

It will be in the recollection of members of the Statistical 
Society, that the business of the Social Inquiry Society of Ireland, 
together with the residue of its Ainds, has been, by mutual agree- 
ment, transferred to the Statistical Society. 

The sums necessary for conducting inquiries,, are not, however, 
derivable from the general funds of the Statistical Society, but 
must be supplied by voluntary subscriptions of its members to the 
** Social Inquiry Fund." It is intended now to proceed with three 
inquiries which were pending at the period of the transfer above 
alluded to. For their completion, and the publication of the 
results, a sum of thirty-five pounds will be required in addition to 
the balance in hand. 

Members who are disposed to contribute to the Social Inquiry 
Fund will please to send their names and subscriptions to the 
Treasurer, W. F. littledale, Esq., 9, Upper Ormond-quay, or to 
one of the Secretaries. 



XL^^Notice to Corresponding Societies. 

In consequence of the new postal regulations, the publications ol 
the Dublin Statistical Society will, for the future, be sent direct to 
the officers of Corresponding Societies, instead of to their Dublin 
addresses, as heretofore. 

Members of Corresponding Societies are requested to take notice, 
that they are entitled to receive copies of the publications of the 
Dublin Statistical Society, post paid, on payment of Is. 6d. for each 
session; that amount to be forwarded in postage stamps, or by 
post-office order, to the Treasurer, W. F. Littledale, Esq., No. 9, 
Upper Ormond-quay ; or to Mr. Webb, 176, Great Brunswick-street. 
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JOURNAL 

OF THE 

STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 



JANUARY, 1856. 



I. — Report of the Council at the Opening of the Ninth Session of the 

Society, 

[Read November 19th, 1855.] 

Gentlemen, 

At the commencement of this our Ninth Session, it will be satis- 
factory to the members to collect from the proceedings of the past 
year, that while the length of time during which the Society has 
maintained its position begins to entitle it to a place among the 
established institutions of the country, there are happily no symp- 
toms of that cessation of progress which sometimes characterises 
these ; but, on the contrary, with advancing years we find its effici- 
ency increase, and it approaches maturity with all the energy and 
vitality of youth. 

The number of communications brought forward at the meetings 
of the Society, and the importance and variety of the subjects they 
embrace, afford pleasing testimony of the activity and research of 
our principal contributors; and the unusually good attendance 
which there has been on most occasions, furnislies satisfactory proof 
of the interest taken in the proceedings by the general body of our 
members. A considerable proportion of the communications rejate 
to questions arising in some measure in connexion with the present 
war. Out of the greatest evil not unfrequently some good arises, 
and it will afford a little consolation for all the sufferings and misery 
which necessarily spring from armed hostilities, if they lead to a 
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solution of some of the important social questions they suggest, 
several of which, after having been eagerly canvassed during the 
last general continental war, have remained undecided ever since. 
Professor Leslie, in his essay on " Maritime Captures and Commer- 
cial Blockades," has questioned the policy of existing regulations as 
to the treatment of enemies' property found at sea, and suggested 
as a substitute an extension of the milder system adopted of late 
years by more civilized belligerents, in their intercourse on land 
with the subjects of hostile nations. Mr. Hutton, in a paper on 
" The True Policy of Modem Warfare, and the principles of Mari- 
time Seizures," has entered more generally upon the international 
question, and has published the results he arrived at in a separate 
pamphlet deserving of attentive perusal. The interest now apper- 
taining to everything tending to throw light on the real condition 
of Russia, has been turned to account by Mr. Wvnne, and, under 
the title of "Russian Serfs and English Labourers,' he has discussed 
some of the social resources of that vast country which ventures to 
carry on so sanguinary and obstinate a struggle with the bulk of 
civilized Europe. The subject of standing armies, as a necessary 
protection for the more polished against barbarous nations, has been 
considered by Mr. Jemison, and derives great importance from the 
practical test which existing events afford for measuring the accu- 
racy of such speculations. And the financial questions to which 
war gives prominence have not bee« neglected; Dr. Hancock 
having brought forward a paper entitled, " What a Perfect Income 
Tax of Ten per Cent, would produce," in which he exhibits the vast 
financial resources which an income tax at that rate would open, if 
extended to all incomes from £20 a year upwards ; and Professor 
Hussey Walsh, in an essay on " The Alternative of Loans or 
increased Taxation," having stated his grounds for objecting to all 
such sudden and considerable augmentations of the public burthens, 
as must follow from attempts to defray the entire cost of an expen- 
sive war without seeking the aid of the loan market. 

But the war and kindred subjects have not made our members 
neglect the investigation of social topics of more peaceful and 
domestic bearing. Mr. Haughton has favoured the Society with 
some statistics given in evidence before a select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the vexed question of Public Houses. Mr. 
Dowden has given us an essay on some of the causes affecting the 
sanitary condition of large cities ; a subject of absorbing interest, 
while the course of civilization tends to draw the inhabitants of so ma- 
ny localities into closer and closer proximity. The difficult question 
of Factory Education has been noticed by Mr. M*Kenna, who has also 
favoured us with a supplemental treatise on Partnerships of Limited 
Liability ; a subject which ah Act of Parliament passed last session 
has at length afforded an opportunity of submitting to the tiest of 
experience. And Dr. Hancock has brought forward a succession of 
brief essays, suggested by the different events and occurrences of the 
day. In connexion with the opening of the East India civil serice 
to public competition, he has drawn attention to the excessive mor- 
tality of British residents in India, as an essential element to be 
taken into account by the young aspirant to office in that country. 
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The beoefits of Incumbered Estates jurisdiction with parliamentary 
title has started the inquiry as to why they should not be extended 
to the rest of the United Kingdom, and what means might be 
adopted for bringing within their reach estates for life, at present 
subjected to the ruinous management, or rather mismanagement, of 
chancery receivers. And the heartless spirit in which poor-laws 
in some instances have been administered, has led him to question 
the propriety of the workhouse as a mode of relief for widows and 
orphans. 

But one essay not bearing on any peculiar topic of the day has 
been communicated to the Society. The subject selected — the 
Malthusian Theory of Population — does not appear, at first sight, 
attractive ; but, as treated by Mr. Evelyn, no such fault could be 
complained of; and the paper certainly gave rise to one of the most 
animated, interesting, and lively discussions which ever took place 
in our Society. 

In former reports we had occasion to advert to the means adopted 
for extending the sphere of utility of the Society, by placing it in 
connexion with many of the scientific bodies established throughout 
Ireland, and a few of those in England. The arrangements origin- 
ally entered into with this object in view are still carried out, and 
continue to afford satisfactory results. We are in communication 
with a considerable number of the literary associations of the Irish 
provincial towns, and from London we receive copies of the pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Arts, Statistical Society, and Law Amend- 
ment Society, which are placed at the disposal of the council. But 
this year a step of another description has been taken for extending 
the operations of the Society, and we have sought to advance its utility 
yet further, by widening the scope of our investigation. The Society 
has been amalgamated with the Social Inquiry Society of Ireland, 
upon- terms first agreed on by the joint committee of the council of 
each body, and finally adopted by this Society at an extraordinary 
meeting held in the month of March last. The terms of amalgama- 
tion are as follows : — 

1. — ^That the objects of the Statistical Society shall be enlarged, 
so as to include those of the Social Inquiry Society ; and, for this 
purpose, that the business of the Society shall be for the future the 
promotion of the study of Statistics, Political Economy, and Juris- 
prudence. 

2. — That each member of the Social Inquiry Society shall, during 
the present session, be entitled to be admitted a member of the 
Statistical Society, without the payment of any entrance fee, and 
without ballot. 

3. — That all the publications of the Social Inquiry Society shall 
be transferred to the Statistical Society, and shall be included in all 
future lists of its publications. 

4. — ^That the balance of the funds of the Social Inquiry Society 
shall be transferred to the Statistical Society, for the purpose of 
commencing a trust fund in connexion with the Statistical Society ; 
to be called the ** Social Inquiry Fund." 

5. — That it shall be part of the business of the Council of the 
Statistical Society to apply the Social Inquiry Fund, and all monies 
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•which may be added thereto, towards the promotion of scientific 
inquiries into social questions of public and general interest, in the 
same manner as the Council of the Social Inquiry Society are now 
empowered to apply the funds of that society. 

6. — That on these terms being adopted at a meeting of each 
society, the Social Inquiry Society of Ireland shall l>e merged in 
the Dublin Statistical Society, and its existence as a separate society 
shall cease. 

Of the business transferred in accordance with the preceding, the 
Report on Jamaica has been completed by Professor Hussey Walsh, 
and will shortly be published ; and some further steps have been 
taken on the Savings' Banks question by Dr. Hancock, to whom the 
subject has been referred. 

In former sessions, the interesting and eminently practical ques- 
tion of Decimal Currency has been brought before the Society on 
more than one occasion. During the session which has just closed, 
we have not been without using our endeavours to assist, as far as 
lay in our power, in bringing the matter to a satisfactory conclusion. 
We have co-operated earnestly with the Liverpool Decimal Associ- 
ation, in pressing the question on the notice of the public and the 
parliament, by distributing their pamphlets among our correspond- 
ing societies, and forwarding a petition in favour of Decimal Cur- 
rency to the House of Commons, which petition, signed by the 
leading members of Council, including our President, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, has been presented by one of our society, - 
Mr. Pollard Urquhart, member for the county of Westmeath. 

The management of the Barrington Lectures on Political Econo- 
my continues to be confided to us by the trustees of the bequest ; 
and we can refer with pleasure to the accounts received from several 
of the provincial towns of the lectures, lecturers, and attendance. 
Even in the small town of Trim, the numbers attending exceeded, on 
an average, one hundred, and on one occasion were so high as one 
hundred and sixty. The audience, we are informed, were highly 
gratified with the course of lectures, and expressed a hope that on 
a future occasion they might be favoured with another. This grow- 
ing taste for economic science must be very pleasing to all who are 
interested in the successful working of the Barrington bequest, and 
the best results may be anticipated to flow from the diffusion of 
sound principles in this department of knowledge among the rural 
population and the poorer classes of our towns and cities. 

Last May, from the highly qualified candidates who came forward, 
we selected as Barrington Lecturers for the current year. Professor 
Moffett, already so well known to us all ; Mr. Evelyn, a graduate of 
' the Dublin University; and Mr. Ross and Mr. Busteed, of the 
Queen's College, Belfast and Cork. Applications for courses of 
lectures were received from various provincial towns, and the 
courses of lectures for the year commencing last May, have been 
conferred on Armagh, Clonakilty, Limerick, and Portaferry. We 
trust it may be in our power, in the next Report, to record that 
these courses have proved as successful as the reputation of the 
lecturers, and the earnestness and position of the applicants, would 
lead us to anticipate. 
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Last September, the British Association far the Advancement of 
Science met at Glasgow; and the Statistical section, from which the 
plan of this society was originally taken, was attended and actively 
supported by several of our members. Mr. Locke brought forward 
a communication on " The Agricultural Labourers of England and 
Wales, their Inferiority in the Social Social Scale, and the Means of 
effecting their Improvement." And papers were read by Professor 
Hussey Walsh on *' The Condition of the Labouring Population of 
Jamaica as connected with the Present State of Landed Property in 
that Island ;" and " On the Price of Silver of late years as affording 
no correct measure of the general Value of Gold." The Associa- 
tion, it is expected, will meet in Dublin the year after next ; and 
we have done all in our power towards promoting so desirable an 
event, by adding the invitation of the Society to the number of 
others which emanated for the same purpose from this city. 



II — Address delivered at the opening of the Ninth Session of the Society, 
by Mountifort Longfield, Esq. Q.C. LL.D. 

[Read November 19th, 1865.] 

We are now entering upon the ninth session of this Society, and the 
duration of its existence during a period of eight years must be a 
source of unfeigned gratification to all its members, as of itself 
affording a sufficient proof of the possibility of uniting Irishmen of 
all creeds and parties in one common object. Our meetings here 
have shewn how important subjects may be discussed in perfect har- 
mony by persons sincerely anxious to arrive at truth. As a Statisti- 
cal Society, our object is to obtain and diffuse a knowledge of facts 
and figures ; or, more strictly speaking, of those facts which are 
most accurately expressed and compared by means of numbers. It 
is also the object of this Society to hold discussions on political 
economy, especially on subjects admitting of statistical illustration. 
I should have deemed it unnecessary to say anything in defence of 
the utility of such investigations, if I had not lately seen some im- 
portance attached to a quotation from an eminent statesman, ^\4io is 
reported to have said that he could prove anything from facts and 
figures. Such an assertion could only have been made in ridicule 
of the manner in which persons sometimes invented facts and figures, 
for the purpose of supporting their arguments. The best preventive 
of such a practice is the general diffusion of statistical knowledge, 
when every company will contain men competent to judge of the truth 
of such statements. Universal ignorance encourages and supports 
audacious and reckless statements. Every party will (and that, too, 
very often in perfect good faith) make statements of facts in accord- 
ance with and support of their own particular views. The reason- 
ing may be fair, assuming the facts to be as stated ; and thus it 
often happens that our opinions induce us to credit facts which, by a 
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sophistry of which we are tmconscious, we bring forward in support 
of those opinions. If the entire question at issue between two per- 
sons or parties obviously depended upon certain facts, their truth 
might be investigated, and the dispute decided ; but when certain 
facts and figures are brought forward in support of perhaps only 
one argument out of several tending to the same conclusion, we may 
be certain that the foundation of such arguments will never be sub- 
mitted to a satisfactory investigation. The ordinary patience of 
humanity would not stand such a process ; the interest of the dis- 
pute would die away, and one party would obtain and enjoy the 
victory, while his adversary was collecting and comparing facts to 
refute the statements by which the victory had been obtained. 

The most perfect remedy for this source of error is the collection and 
dissemination of statistical facts, collected without regard to any 
special views, and published in such a manner that they may be 
examined and compared as truths interesting for their own sake, 
and independent of any argument to be deduced from them. ^Tien 
such facts are annually collected and published, they are subjected 
to a more skilful and impartial examination than would otherwise 
be applied to them. 

Among the proofs that statistical knowledge is highly prized and 
well cultivated in Ireland, I may refer to Thom's Almanac and 
Directory, containing as it does a mass of the most interesting sta- 
tistical information respecting Ireland, such as I believe could not 
have been furnished in any other age respecting any other country. 
This almanack requires much care and skilled labour, and consider- 
able expense must be incurred in its preparation. But it is pub- 
lished as a commercial speculation, and it it reasonable to presume 
that ilnless there existed a large demand for such information in 
Ireland, the able and enterprising proprietor of the work in ques- 
tion would before this have turned his abilities and capital into 
some other channel; instead of which, we find increased stores of 
information in the volume in each succeeding year. 

Of this mass of information regarding Ireland, the agricultural 
statistics afford the surest indication of its progress in wealth and 
industry ; and on this head we are supplied with very full informa- 
tion, owing to the wise orders first made by Lord Clarendon in 
1847, and pursued steadily since that period. Returns are ob- 
taind every year from the constabulary, giving an account of the 
number and size of the farms, duly classified in every district ; of 
the quantity of land under each kind of crop ; of the average pro- 
duce of each kind per acre ; and of the quantity and value of live 
stock of every description. In the latter valuation, the same kind 
of stock is valued at the same price (and that a moderate one), in 
successive years, without any regard to the fluctuations in their 
market value. Thus, every change which the returns shew in the 
value of the stock indicates a corresponding change in the number. 

In procuring this information, I have the authority of the Regis- 
trar General, who has applied himself with the greatest zeal and 
ability to the collection and arrangement of those returns, for stating 
that, without exception, the peasantry, small farmers, and all classes 
afforded every assistance to the constabulary. At first sight, this 
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may appear a fact scarcely worthy of observation ; but there are 
circumstances which lead me to consider it as an important, sur- 
prising, and pleasing fact. In the first place, the information given 
to the constabulary by the peasantry is entirely and purely voluntary 
on their part, and of that they are perfectly well aware. Every 
man knew perfectly well that without exposing himself to the slight- 
est punishment or inconvenience, he might refuse to tell the extent 
of his farm, the quantity of land he had under different kinds of 
crops, and the number of horses, cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry 
that he possessed. In the next place, we are to bear in mind that, 
although the returns are given to the public in gross, they are first 
collected in detail by the constabulary. The returns sent to Dublin 
contain the name of every occupier, the size of his holding, and the 
amount of every kind of crop and stock which he possesses. It 
would not be at all surprising if the people should feel some appre- 
hension at such minute inquiries into their private affairs, and fear 
that such knowledge so obtained might be made ancillary to tax- 
ation. The readiness with which those enquiries were met seems 
to prove a growing opinion among the people, that government is a 
thing intended for the good of all, and that the information which 
it possesses will in general be used to promote the public benefit. 
It also shows that the appreciation of the use and object of statistical 
science is becoming more general than it was formerly. Some of us 
may remember the opposition which the Ordnance Survey had to 
encounter in many parts of the coimtry, and yet how little there 
was in it to alarm any one's apprehensions, compared with the en- 
quiries which are now answered without hesitation; for, in the 
Ordnance Survey, no enquiries were made into individual rights or 
properties. I am informed, also, that the published agricultural 
returns are read with great interest and intelligence in all parts of 
Ireland ; and that the summary, which is now published at a much 
earlier period than when the system was first adopted, is known 
in time to be of assistance to the farmer in the course which he 
should adopt for the ensuing year. In this respect, Ireland presents 
a favourable contrast to the sister country, in which it has been 
found impossible to obtain the information that is so readily afforded 
here. Men of rank and influence in England have even advised the 
farmers to keep this knowledge as a secret to themselves, in order 
that they might be thereby enabled to sell their commodities to 
greater advantage to the ignorant public. This may be very cun- 
ning ; but, in order to make use of the advice, it is necessary that 
the farmers should first have that knowledge which they are recom- 
mended to keep as a secret to themselves ; and it seems evident that, 
in the absence of published agricultural returns, the farmer whose 
knowledge is chiefly confined to the details of his own farm, is likely 
to be over-matched by the corn-merchant, whose business compels 
him to make as full enquiries as he can through the whole extent of 
the land. The knowledge, however, possessed by either party is 
very vague, and is little more than a guess more or less accurate, 
according to the sagacity of the individual. 

Many of us have no doubt seen a statement supported by a great 
many figures, and published under the authority of a name of well 
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deserved reputation. It was to this effect ; that, owing to an in- 
creased breadth of land sown with wheat, and a higher style of cul- 
tivation applied to it, an average crop this year would be one fourth 
more than in ordinary years. But the deficient harvest makes it 
one tenth less than in ordinary years ; and then follow the calcu- 
lations with which I shall not trouble you, as the result must ob- 
viously be that the crop is one-eighth more than the average crop 
of former years. But in such cases, although the result follows 
immediately from the hypothesis, it answers the writer s purpose 
much better to give the figures and calculations at full length, for 
several reasons. In the first place, when an argument is composed 
of that sophism which logicians call a petitio principii^ it is more 
likely to pass undetected, if the reasoning which draws the conclusion 
from the assumed premises is involved in some complication. The 
identity between the conclusion and the assumed premise is less 
apparent, when they are kept at some distance from each other, 
and a train of reasoning or calculation employing some mental 
labour is interposed between them. By such a process, also, as the 
calculations alluded to, different persons are misled even by opposite 
states of feelmg. One man, to whose genius the comparison of large 
numbers is abhorrent, feels that he ought not to deny a conclusion 
founded on calculations which are offered to him for examination, 
and which he declines to examine. Another man, on the contrary, 
having a taste for calculations, goes through them all, and, finding 
them accurate, proceeds no farther. Few persons will examine 
carefully all the steps of a long argument ; they are satisfied with 
taking a few steps in it as samples, and if these are found correct, 
will take the rest for granted. The samples taken will generally be 
the arithmetical calculations, as tHey are the steps in the argument 
on which the most certain judgment can be formed. 

These returns also afford a gratifjdng proof of the progress which 
this island has made within the last fourteen years. I shall not go 
into the detailed calculations, as the general result is suflScient. 
The returns in 1841 give £19,399,843 as the total value of all the 
live stock in Ireland, horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, &c. In 1855, fixing 
the same price upon each kind of animal, the value is £32,988,390, 
being an increase of 13,500,000, (equivalent to 70 per cent.) in the 
number and estimated value of the live agricultural stock of Ireland 
in the space of fourteen years, and indicating a probable increase of 
four or five millions sterling in the annual value of tjie agricultural 
produce of Ireland. This increase of wealth chiefly belongs to the 
industrial classes, who are supported by. their own industry, aided 
by a small active capital ; though of course some portion of this 
greatly increased agricultural capital belongs to the wealthy who do 
not depend upon it for their comforts. But several circumstances 
connected with its nature and distribution shew that the increase 
has not been in any undue degree absorbed by the wealthy classes. 
I shall mention one or two, chiefly because they lie more upon the 
surface than other facts equally suggestive of the same result. The 
number of horses has increased within the year from 545,929 to 
555,536, being an increase of 9,607 or 1 in sixty. Of these, the horses 
kept for amusement or recreation have increased from 23,813 in 
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1854, to 24,014 in 1855, being an increase of only 201, or less than 
one in one hundred. The increase in Connaught is more than in 
the whole of Ireland, shewing that in the remaining provinces, 
although the total number of horses has increased, the number kept 
for recreation has diminished. I may here observe, as an instance 
of the low value placed upon stock by the Census Commissioners, 
that eight pounds is given as the average value of a horse. If any 
gentleman doubts whether that is a low figure, let him put eight 
pounds in his pocket, and go to a fair to buy a horse with the money, 
and judge what kind of animal he can get for it. 

Again, I find that cattle have increased in the year 1855 from 
3,497,901 to 3,556,616, being an increase of 58,715, or a little less 
than 1 in 60 ; while the number of milch cows has increased in 
the same period from 1,517,672 to 1,557,595, being an increase of 
39,923, or more than one in forty. This increase is chiefly caused 
by the greater number of small farmers who can afford to keep one 
or two milch cows. It is well known that milch cows are kept in a 
much larger proportion by the small farmers than by tBe large pro- 
prietors, who do not wish to depend much upon a stock which re- * 
quires so much care and labour to niake it profitable. 

I have, however, to observe that in the year 1855, as compared 
with the year 1854, there is a considerable falling off in two articles 
of no slight importance to the small farmer, viz., swine and flax. In 
the former, the number has been reduced from 1,342,549 in 1854, 
to 1,174,224 in 1855, being a falling off of 168,325. I cannot 
account for the decrease, imless by supposing (it is a mere conjec- 
ture) that there was something connected with the time or the man- 
ner in which the returns were taken in 1854, that increased the 
number apparently of pigs under the age of one year ; for it is in 
the youDg animals that the decrease has taken place. A compari- 
son of the numbers returned for a few successive years will shew the 
grounds on which I hazard this conjecture, and may shew the con- 
venience of having such returns made every year, and its effect in 
preventing hasty conclusions being drawn from the returns of any 
one year. In 1841, being the date of the latest return which was 
made prior to the famine, the value of the pigs, estimated at 
£1 5s. a head, was £1,412,813. This was reduced in 1849, the 
first return made after the famine, to £795,463, shewing a reduc- 
tion of nearly one half. From that period, the number increased 
steadily, at the rate of about £100,000 a year in value, or 80,000 
in numbers, until the return of the year 1853, which shewed a value 
of £1,431,181. From that, in 1854, the number increased sud- 
denly to £1,678,186, being an increase of £247,005 in one year, or 
more than double the increase which had taken place in any of the 
preceding years. This increase was observable chiefly in the num- 
ber of pigs under one year old. Thus, although the return for 1855 
is less than the extraordinary number returned for the year 1854, 
it is greater than the number returned for any preceding year ; and 
it exceeds by 44,000 heads, the number possessed by the people in 
1841, when the population of the country was one million and a half 
more than it is now. There is nothing discouraging in this, when 
carefully considered. 
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I shall now make a few short remarks on the flax returns. These 
shew a cultivation of 97,192 acres in the present year, against 151,403 
acres in the year 1854, being a decrease of 54,211 acres in the year ; 
and a similar decrease may be observed by comparing the present 
with any of the four years immediately preceding. It is probable 
that this falling off may be attributed chiefly to two circiunstances ; 
first, the high price of provisions, which made the cultivation of 
wheat or any kind of com more profitable than that of flax. This 
would be a very satisfactory cause ; for it is best for themselves and 
for the country, that the farmer should cultivate chiefly those crops 
from which they themselves derive the greatest profit. 

A second reason for the diminished cultivation of flax this yeai 
was, that it was carried on under an unnatural stimulus for three or 
four years preceding. Farmers were not left to act entirely on their 
own judgment, but were in many instances persuaded by lectures 
and addresses, that flax must be a certain profit to the cultivator in 
almost any situation, and under any circumstances. The difficulty 
of procuring a market for the produce was apparently obviated by 
promises made, in many instances, to purchase the crop at a Remu- 
nerating price, as soon as it was pulled. The hopes thus excited 
were disappointed, and many who engaged in the cultivation of flax, 
with very little knowledge of the subject, but in confident expectation 
that when they had surmounted all the diflSculties caused by their 
ignorance, they might at least be sure of a good and ready market for 
their crop, found actually that there was not any person within their 
reach who would purchase it on any terms. I have heard that in 
remote districts of Ireland, flax may be found two or three years 
old, which the growers have been hitherto unable to sell. Most of 
us have read their letters in the newspapers, complaining bitterly 
of the manner in which their hopes were disappointed, and warning 
others not to be led astray by the same delusion. 

However, notwithstanding the falling off in this year, the num- ^ 
ber of acres cultivated in 1855 is greater than it was in 1841 ; 
being 97,192 against 83,445 in 1841, and in 1809 the number of 
acres under cultivation of flax was 76,474. The growth of flax is 
now almost, entirely confined to Ulster; Cork being the only 
county in any of the otjier three provinces in which more than one 
thousand acres is imder flax cultivation. On the whole, we have 
no reason to be discouraged at the apparent decrease in pigs and 
flax ; though-they have been deemed the chief source of the cottager s 
wealth, and the materials of his industry. 

Among the various statistical returns which give information on 
the state of the country, none are more important than those which 
relate to the operation of the poor laws. On this head, the reports 
from the Poor Law Commissioners shew that the condition of the 
poor in Ireland is steadily improving every year. This improve- 
ment is such an agreeable subject of contemplation, that I cannot 
forbear stating a few facts and figures, although to most of those 
who hear me it must appear an idle repetition of what they already 
know. I shall, however, confine myself chiefly to the three years 
ending on the 29th days of September, 1852, 1853, and 1854. It 
is now a matter of history, that after the famine of 1847 pauperism 
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increased to such a degree, that more than two millions of people, 
i. e., about one-third of the entire population of the country, re- 
ceived either in-door or out-door relief during the year 1849. A 
steady reduction in the number of persons requiring relief then 
took place, so that the numbers relieved in the year ending 29th 
September, 1852, were 504,864 in-door relief, and 14,911 out-door 
relief; or, in roimd numbers, 520,000 altogether. In the year 
ending 29th September, 1853, the numbers were 396,436 in-door 
relief, and 13,232 out-door relief; or, in round numbers, 410,000 
altogether; while, for the year ending on the 29th September, 
1854, the numbers were 310,608 in-door relief, 9,008 out-door 
relief; or, in roimd numbers, 320,000 altogether ; being a decrease 
of about 90,000 persons in the year, or 200,000 in the two years. 
Thus, notwithstanding the great decrease of pauperism that had 
previously been effected, a further decrease of about 40 per cent has 
taken place within the last two years. 

Such statements as these would almost appear too good to be 
true, were it not that the returns furnished by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners are given in such minute detail, and are so well arranged, 
that it is almost impossible that any serious error could escape de- 
tection. Some of those details shew the progress of a beneficial 
change in the condition of the country. Thus, the practice of pay*- 
ing the peasant for his labour in land, instead of money, has always 
been lamented as one source of the poverty and distress of the agri- 
cultural labourer. It made the labourer to a certain degree indepen- 
dent of the price of food. A deficient crop did not lead to increased 
exertion or increased economy during the early part of the year, 
and this frequently led to something approaching to a famine 
towards the end of the season. Thus, the month of June and the 
first week of July, until the new potatoes were ripe, was generally 
a period of privation, and frequently one of intense suffering, it 
was the famine season. This state of things had for some time an 
influence on the condition of the workhouses, making the number 
of paupers attain its maximum each year in the month of June. A 
change in this respect was observed about the year 1851 ; and now, 
andforthe lastfour years, the maximum numberofpaupersin each year 
is found to be in February, viz., the period of the year when there 
is the least demand for agricultural labour, instead of the month of 
June, that period when the peasant^s little store of potatoes is gene- 
rally exhausted. The month of October is the time when the 
number of paupers is the least. The variation, according to the 
season of the year, is very considerable, especially in able bodied 
men and women ; the number in the month of October not being 
half as great as in the month of February preceding. Thus, the 
number of able bodied men in the Irish workhouses in the week 
ending the 14th of October, 1854, was 3,793 ; while, in the week 
ending on the 4th of February, 1854, it was 10,348; and in the 
week ending on the 24th of February, 1855, it was 7,735. The 
total number of paupers in each of the same three periods was, in 
round numbers, 70,000 for October, 1854; 116,000 for February, 
1854 ; and 100,000 for February, 1855. The returns for the week 
ending the 23rd September, 1855, the latest period to which I have 
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been able to procure information, shew a fiirther diminution in the 
number of paupers, viz., 56,517 as the number in the workhouse, 
against 66,697 in the corresponding week of 1854, being a diminu- 
tion of 10,180 in the course of the year. A proportional decrease 
may be observed in the number receiving out- door relief, which is 
now reduced to about 150. It is true that the high price of pro- 
visions-has prevented the poor rates from undergoing a correspond- 
ing reduction. The expense of maintaining each pauper is, owing 
to the high price of provisions, about 36 per cent more than it was 
during the year 1851 and 1852 ; notwitstanding which, the whole 
amount raised for poor rates is less than one million sterling. The 
sum does not appear large when compared with other sums collected 
in a different manner for a similar purpose. 

It is stated on good authority (which has never, that I am aware 
of, been controverted), that upwards of a million sterling is each 
year sent home to the poor in Ireland by their friends and relatives 
abroad. I extract the following passage from Thom's Almanack : — 
" The emigration from Ireland since 1847 has been carried on 
chiefly by remittances from those who had previously emigrated, 
and the Commissioners give the following statement of the amount 
of those remittances, which afford so honorable a testimony of the 
self-denial and affectionate disposition of the Irish. The contribu- 
tions, either in the form of pre-paid passages or of money sent home 
by the Irish were returned to us as [I omit the previous years] in 
1851, upwards of £990,000; in 1852, upwards of £1,404,000; and in 
1853, upwards of £1,430,000." These sums shew that the sum 
raised by compulsory assessment from Irish property for the sup- 
port of the Irish poor, is less than the sum voluntarily contributed 
for the same purpose by the Irish emigrants abroad, who, both in 
wealth and numbers, bear a very small proportion to the contri- 
butors to the poor rates. 

Another circumstance noticed in the report, and which must 
tend to allay our apprehensions of the evil of hereditary pauper- 
ism, is the number of young persons not exceeding the age of 18 
who leave the workhouse permanently, never to return. This 
number has exceeded 200,000 in the six years ending in 1854. Of 
these, no doubt, many have emigrated, but many must have pro- 
cured permanent employment for themselves at home. We must 
remember that the emigrants, with few exceptions, must, in order 
to enable them to emigrate, have earned a comparatively large sum 
in addition to the cost of their support. It may be urged in reply, 
that our criminal records might furnish some explanation of the 
manner in which these persons obtain their support ; but I believe 
that such is not the case. Of course, there will always be a consi- 
derable intercourse between the workhouse and the jail. Want of 
forbearance from present enjoyment and want of steady industry 
frequently lead to want, and want frequently leads to crime. Want 
increases the temptation to crime, while criminal habits are a cer- 
tain road to want. But although it must therefore happen fre- 
quently, that the same person is at one time an inmate of the work- 
house and at another time of the jail, this is not likely to be the 
case with the young persons who leave the workhouse never to 
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return. The absence is but temporary of those paupers who leave 
the workhouse, and pursue a course of crime. Their permanent 
absence seems to imply a course of steady and successful industry. 

Another gratifying circumstance noticed in the report of the 
commissioners is, the rise which has taken place in the remu- 
neration of that sort of labour which in Ireland was the' most 
abundant, and was the worst paid. This increase in the wages 
of agricultural labour has been going on steadily, but almost imper- 
ceptibly, for some years ; and now it amounts to about 50 per cent, 
on the former rate of wages. The report, after stating the returns 
made by the inspectors from many parts of Ireland, thus sums up 
the results : — " It is thus attested that universally throughout Ire- 
land a more continuous state of employment of agricultural labour 
prevails, and that wages of one shilling per day are given where 
formerly the rate was four pence, six pence, or eight pence ; while, in 
most parts of the country, a man's wages reach one shilling and six- 
pence, two shillings, or two shillings and sixpence per day at certain 
seasons of the year. We believe that to these facts another important 
element of an improved condition may be added. We allude to the 
greatly increased demand for the labour of females and young persons 
of both sexes, which materially assists in rendering the income of an 
average family more proportioned to their physical wants than it 
was formerly, notwithstanding the present very high price of the 
necessaries of life." Although this report does not assert that the 
condition of the labourer is yet what it ought to be, or what it may 
reasonably be expected hereafter to become, it shews a state of 
things which presents a striking contrast to the former condition of 
Ireland, as proved by authentic documents of very recent date. I 
shall, for obvious reasons, refer only to such as were made previous to 
the famine of 1846. Indeed, a comparison of the present year with any 
year since the famine would only prove that Ireland was recovering 
from the effects of that disaster, but would be quite consistent with 
the opinion that the improvement would cease as soon as the coun- 
try returned to that which had been its average state before the 
year 1846. I shall therefore refer to the Report of the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the Tenure and Occupation of Land in Ireland, 
which was printed in the preceding year. From this report I extract 
the following paragraph :^'' In adverting to the condition of the dif- 
ferent classes of occupiers of Ireland , we notice with deep regret the state 
of the cottiers and labourers in most parts of the country, arising 
from the want of continuous employment. It would be impossible 
to describe adequately the privations which they and their families 
habitually and patiently endure. It will be seen in the evidence, 
that in many districts their only food is the potato, their only 
beverage water ; that their cabins are seldom a protection against 
the weather ; that a bed or blanket is a rare luxury, and that nearly 
in all their pig and manure heap constitute their only property. ' 

This strong statement is fully supported by the evidence, which 
also shows that in many districts it was difficult for a labourer to 
procure employment at the low rate of sixpence a day. We find 
landlords, gentlemen holding a high social condition in their counties, 
stating (as proof that they were not oppressors of the poor) that 
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they were willing to pay sixpence a day to their tenantry, when 
they required their labour. We find the utility of new roads des- 
canted upon ; and, among other circumstances, that the poor labour- 
erers were working on them at six-pence a day. This seems to 
have been the ordinary state of things in parts of Connaught ; but 
extreme cases are stated, where men would be willing to work for 
four-pence a day if they could get regular employment at that rate 
for even two days in the week. 

The reports from the poor-law inspectors show that the average 
wages in those districts are now double what they were in 1845 ; 
that throughout Ireland wages have increased about forty per cent. ; 
and that the increase is still going on. It is not easy to form an 
adequate idea of the increased means of happiness arising from even 
a small increase of wages to the labouring classes. Every additional 
penny relieves some pressing want, or places some additional enjoy- 
ment within the reach of millions. We are not to consider it as 
any set-off against this blessing, that there is some complaint of the 
scarcity of labourers, and that there is sometimes some difficulty in 
procuring an adequate supply. This state of things is implied from an 
increasing rate of wages. You cannot have at the same time the 
rate of wages increasing, and good labourers idle and seeking for 
employment. When wages reach their maximum rate, there will 
be no difficulty in procuring good workmen to work for good wages. 

However, although the balance of advantages is immensely on the 
side of high wages, Still an increase of wealth, which to the rich is 
often only a snare, is even to the poor not always an unmixed good. 
It does not always happen that the respectability of the workman, 
or the comfort of his family, is in proportion to his wages ; although 
without good wages comfort and respectability are scarcely within his 
reach. His natural wants are so pressing, that it seems difficult for 
him to avoid making a good use of his means. But we know that it 
is otherwise. He may procure better clothes, better food, better 
lodging for himself and for his family ; he may have more hom*s to 
rest from his toil, more time to spend in mental improvement or 
innocent enjoyment ; but he has also more means of getting drunk, 
and of spending more time in vicious idleness, or among worthless 
associates. Here it is that the community to which he belongs may 
come to his aid. Not that it can altogether restrain him by sump- 
tuary laws or prohibitory enactments ; he must be left a free agent, 
which implies the possibility of his going wrong ; but it may do 
much to lead his wishes in a right direction, as it has done much to 
lead them astray. At present, when wages rise, he is beset with 
temptations to misapply the means of enjoyment thus placed within 
his reach. It is frequently made a subject of remark, that a very 
good workman is often an idle, drunken fellow, whose dissolute 
habits make it impossible for any employer to calculate on his ser- 
vices for any length of time, and that his fortune was apt to be less 
prosperous than that of inferior workmen. This ought not to be the 
case. There is no natural reason why a well paid workman should 
be more prone to vicious indulgence than his wealthier and idler 
neighbour. What is it that constitutes the difference between them 
in this respect? It is not poverty, or, more correctly speaking, the 
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absence of accumulated wealth ; for the term poverty is not correctly 
applicable to the condition of any man in full employment, merely 
because he is obliged to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
But whatever temptations beset the man whose poverty is so ex- 
treme as to make existence itself precarious, few, I believe, would 
seriously assert that the moral or spiritual condition of the labourer 
is naturally inferior to that of his neighbour who is clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and who fares sumptuously every day. Indeed, so 
far as his temptations proceed from poverty, every increase of his 
wages should tend to remove them. But, if it is not poverty, still 
less is it likely that the necessity of labour is the circumstance 
which exposes him to temptation. We have all heard that idleness 
is the mother of mischief, but no one ever heard of industry being 
placed in the pedigree of vice or folly. 

What then is the reason why, when wages rise, an increase of 
drui^enness is too often the residt. If you asked an ordinary person 
the reason, you would probably get the rough and ready answer, 
that the workmen have nothing else to do with their money. The 
political economist wotild perhaps deny this, and shew they could 
advantageously save some of their wages, and lay up a provision for 
their family or for thier own old age ; something which, if prosperity 
last, would place them permanently in a higher condition of life, or 
which should be a resource to support them if adverse times should 
deprive them of employment, or reduce their wages. This view of 
the matter is, however, a very partial one. I had the pleasure of 
once hearing a lecture from our President, on the effects produced 
on the heart and understanding by different professions. He shewed 
that there was frequently an illusion or source of error, intermediate 
between the idola specus and the idola trihus mentioned by Lord 
Bacon, being more general than the one, and less universal than the 
other ; not confined to any particular individual, nor yet common to 
the human race, but affecting generally those who follow some par- 
ticular pursuit. Perhaps even political economists are not exempt 
from this source of error ; and if I were permitted to hint at it, I 
should say their prejudice would probably be to attach too much 
weight to the desire which exists among mankind for the accumu- 
lation of wealth. This prejudice does not tend to vitiate our reason- 
ing while it. is conversant only with questions of traffic and ex- 
changes ; but, in other important problems, it will lead us very far 
astray. In many cases connecfed with the social welfare of the 
cojnmimity, we have to consider numerous classes placed in circum- 
stances in which the desire or hope of gradually accumulating 
wealth is so weak, as scarcely to deserve to be considered a principle 
of action ; and the legislator who relies much upon it will fall into 
many grievous errors. It is chiefly in that new department of 
enquiry introduced into this society, that problems occur which re- 
quire for their solution something more than the ordinary principles 
of political economy ; as they depend not on the mere desire or 
capacity of man to make exchanges, but on the more subtle and 
complex qualities of his mental organization. 

A great and most interesting problem for your consideration will 
be, what steps the state can take to direct, without coercing, the 
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tastes and habits of the labouring classes into the course most likely 
to be productive of happiness to themselves ? What help can the 
state with safety give to assist them in the pursuit of innocent enjoy- 
ment ? The expense ought not to be regarded, where anything can 
be done to improve their condition. The funds out of which such 
expenses may be defrayed can be readily obtained without imposing 
an additional burthen upon any class. I have already trespassed so 
much upon your time, that I will not venture to enter into details 
on this point. I shall only refer to some of them, premising that 
the labourers themselves will be both able and willing to contribute 
liberally to every scheme for their advantage. If they are required 
to contribute to the support of any institution, and to assist in 
its management, it will meet with more favor from them than any- 
thing in the support and management of which they have no part. 
The expenses, however great, may therefore be defrayed out of the 
money at present spent in the purchase of spirituous liquors, and 
out of the waste and loss occasioned by their use ; out of the sums 
annually taken by thieves and robbers, and out of the expenses of 
guarding against them, of prosecuting them, and of maintaining 
them in prison. The reduction which might take place in the rates 
for the relief of the poor, would also leave a fund applicable to the 
prevention of pauperism, instead of to its relief. 

Poor laws are viewed with apprehension by many political econo- 
mists, as diminishing the inducements to a poor man to lead an 
industrious and frugal life, by insuring to him a support independ- 
ent of his exertions. There is, doubtless, some weight in the objec- 
tion ; but in the moral sciences it is not necessary that we should 
either reject an argument as invalid, or submit to it as decisive- 
There may be, and, in the case of poor laws, the nation has decided 
that there are, more forcible arguments on the other side ; and it 
only remains to administer those laws so as to secure the advantages 
which they were intended to confer ; and at the same time, as far as 
possible, to avoid the evils apprehended from them. At present, 
the test most relied upon to prevent simulated, voluntary, or negli- 
gent reckless pauperism, is the necessity imposed upon the pauper 
of residing within the workhouse, and submitting to its regulations. 
The only sure way to increase the efficacy of this test, without 
harshness to those whom inevitable misfortune compels to submit to 
it, is by increasing the comfort, happiness, and respectability of those 
who support themselves by their own exertions. Wholesome, com- 
fortable and cheerful lodgings, dry and airy public walks, innocent 
recreations, improved means of social intercourse, and intellectual 
gratification for the working classes, will be cheaply purchased at 
any price ; for, independent of the direct happiness which they pro- 
duce, they afford increased incentives to prudence and industry ; 
they diminish the attractions of the dram shop, and increase the 
terrors of the workhouse and the jail. 
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ni. — A Plan for the reduction and ultimate extinction of the National 
Debt.—hj William Pollard Urquhart, M.P. 

[Read December 17th, 1855] 

The embarkation of England in a war ; the failure of the antici- 
pations at first indulged in by some parties, that this contest could 
be carried on out of the revenue of the country ; the recent addition 
of sixteen millions to the national debt, and the probability of its 
progressive augmentation during every year of the continuation of 
hostilities, all tend to impart interest to the question, whether any 
means should be taken to provide for the reduction or ultimate ex- 
tinction of the debts incurred in the prosecution of past and present 
wars ; and if so, by what means this object can best be effected. 

Against any scheme for this purpose it may be alleged, that as the 
real evil of the national debt is rather the having unprofitably 
squandered away so much capital than any unproductive application of 
the taxes raised to pay its interest, the mischief has already been 
effected and cannot be retrieved ; that whatever addition may now be 
made to the capital of the nation by paying off any portion of the 
debt, can only be effected by a further pressure upon the resources 
of the tax-payers, which may possibly cause a diminution of the 
savings of individuals, thus producing the very evil which it was in- 
tended to remedy ; that even the relief that might ultimately be felt 
from any remission of taxes would be purchased by the present ge- 
neration for the benefit of posterity, who, as the national resources 
increase, will probably feel the onus of any given amount of taxes 
much less than ourselves ; and may at length come to regard the ca- 
pital of the debt* " as a trifling incumbrance which may at any time 
be discharged;" that there is every reason to believe that in 1941 
the debt which existed in 1841 may be considered as insignificant 
as that left by Sir Robert Walpole, when he quitted power in 1741, 
would have been in the latter of the two first mentioned years ; and 
that the fears of the exhaustion of the credit of the country, and of 
the necessity of ultimately compounding with the national creditor, 
are as groundless as were the anticipations of that minister, that this 
country could not safely contract more than one hundred millions 
of debt. 

To this it may be replied, that as it is probable that any part of 
the debt paid off will be regarded as capital by the receiver of it, 
and that as a part at least of the taxes are defrayed by the increased 
economy of individuals, and thereby taken from what would other- 
wise have been unprodnctively spent — the paying off any portion of 
it is equivalent to making an addition to the capital, and thereby 
augmenting the income of the nation, and making a provision for 
our increasing population. That though that part of the capital 
which has once been unprofitably squandered is irretrievably lost, 
much of the mischief effected by this loss may be remedied by in- 
creased economy on the part of future generations. That although 

• Macaolay's Essays Review of " Southey's Colloquies on the Progress of 

Society." 
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any arrangement that may be made by the present generation for 
paying off any portion of the debt, would be equivalent to taxing 
themselves for the benefit of posterity, it is as much the business 
of a nation as it is of the father of a family, to provide for its descend- 
ants. That as the evils of taxation are to a great extent prospective, 
it can be no objection to any system of finance that its benefits are 
so likewise. That as it is probable that the greater part of the capital 
of the debt which was paid off would be invested in this country, 
no diminution of the national income would thereby be caused. That 
its real effect would be merely enforcing the profitable investments 
of a part of the income of the nation — an object which must be ad- 
mitted to be in itself highly desirable. That though there is every 
reason for believing that the resources of the country will continue 
to increase, nevertheless, no sanguine expectations of futurity ought 
to make us neglect the management that is dictated by ordinary pru- 
dence. That even though this increase may be regarded as tolerably 
certain, it is nevertheless subject to periodical depressions, caused 
by such events as the failure of a crop, either at home or in any of 
the countries whence we derive our supplies, interruptions to trade 
produced by panics, monetary crisises, or commotions at home or 
abroad, on which occasion the embarrassment is considerably in- 
creased by the necessity of having to make fixed payments. That 
even though the national resources may increase, the value of the 
money by which the portion of these resources paid to the national 
creditor is measured may, by a variety of causes, such as the ex- 
haustion of mines, more extensive demand for gold for the purpose 
of manutactuve, commerce, or ornament, also increase, and thereby 
cause distresses or difliculties of the same nature as those that were 
experienced on the return to cash paymantsin 1819. That however 
hopeful may be the future prospects of the country, yet, as all ma- 
nufacturing prosperity is unstable, it would be advisable for us to 
take advantage of such prosperity as we have while it lasts, to free 
ourselves from a part of our obligations. That as taxation has a ten- 
dency to prevent the investment of capital in this country, it woud 
be advisable to take any steps by which its weight will be lessened 
ere the circumstances which have caused its influx hither, in spite 
of this disadvantage, may cease to exist ; that the probability of in- 
creasing foreign competition in many of those branches of industry, 
which at present make large additions to the income of the country, 
renders some provisions of this sort peculiarly desirable. And, finally, 
that as there may be some truth in the supposition put forth some 
time ago by a leading journal, that the financial plan of the govern- 
ment may not be without its effect upon those of individuals, it 
would be impossible to overrate the advantages of any plan that 
woidd tend to promote economy, providence, and good management 
among all members of the community. 

The history of Europe is not without examples which shew the 
wisdom of making some arrangements for the discharge of the national 
burdens. The French Revolution of 1789, with all its concomitant 
miseries, is supposed to have been very much accelerated, if not to 
a great degree caused, by the derangement of the national finances. 
The decline, or, to speak more correctly, the almost stationary state 
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of Holland, is ascribable in a great measure to the weight of taxa- 
tion, which scared capital from its soil, and of the custom and excise 
duties which rendered her merchants unable to face foreign compe* 
tition, after the adventitious circumstances which had first caused 
her prosperity had ceased to exist. It is probable that these evils 
would not have been experienced, if, at the time of her monopoly 
of the carrying trade of the world, she had made arrangements to 
free herself from her financial encumbrances. And although the 
(pinion of Sir Robert Walpole, that England could not bear more 
than one hundred millions of debt, has turned out to be fallacious, 
and though it may be hoped that the fears of Lord John Russell,* 
that th§ "period will some time or other, in all probability, arrive, 
when the payment of the full dividend and the safety of the state 
shall be found to be incompatible," will be found to equally incor- 
rect ; nevertheless, national bankruptcies and compositions with the 
public creditor — either by lowering the standard of coin or other- 
wise — ^have not been unknown in Europe ; and such an occurrence, 
calamitous to any nation, would-be totally destructive of a country 
so dependent on its credit, and containing classes so mutually de- 
pendent on each other s credit and solvency as Great Britain. 

No plan has been more undeservedly extolled or more unjustly 
Iblamed than the Sinking Fund of Mr. Pitt. The principle of the 
plan was, that the Commissioners for the Reduction of the Debt were 
to borrow money to purchase government stock, and to devote to the 
same purpose both the dividends received on the stock, and the in- 
terest that accrued from the annual addition that was thus made to 
it. Its real virtue was, that it laid each successive government un- 
der an obligation to raise a revenue exceeding the expenditure, by 
a sum equal to the interest on the money borrowed for this purpose 
along with the dividends of the stock that was purchased therewith, 
and to devote this annually increasing excess to the payment of the 
debt. As a systematic plan of discharging the former debts out of 
the yearly revenue of the country, it was deserving of praise. As 
an awkward, roundabout way of doing what might appear a very 
simple thing, it afforded fair subject for ridicule ; but it was, never- 
theless, well calculated to effect the purpose for which it was de- 
signed, and its abandonment cannot but be matter of regret to all 
those who wish to see the capital of the debt diminished.t 

It is almost needless to say that every plan for the accomplish- 
ment of this object must presuppose an excess of revenue over 

• Essay on the English Constitution. Chapter on the National Debt 
t I haye heard the following humorous illustration of Mr. Pitt's Sinking Fhnd. 
" An Irish landlord was anxious to pay off a mortgage of £10,000 during his life. 
To effect this, he mortgaged his estate for an additional £5,000, which sum, paid at 
at once into different insurance offices, sufficed to insure his life for £15,000. On 
being asked why he did not insure his life for £10,000, by the payment of an annual 
premium, instead of borrowing an additional £5,000, he replied that he had an ex- 
travagant wife who would never have allowed him to continue to pay the annual pre- 
mium punctually, but that the payment of the interest of the £5,000 for which he 
bad mortgaged his estote was a compulsory engagement which he could not be induced 
to violate. The plan of our countryman is, of course, open to the same ridicule as 
was Mr. Pitt's, viz., that of borrowing in order to pay off; nevertheless, it effected 
its object, and so would Mr. Pitt's Sinking Fund if it had been persevered in. 
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expenditure. Even if it were not advisable to make any provision 
for the payment of the debt, common prudence would suggest the 
maintaining this excess. Neither nations nor individuals, who in 
ordinary years live up to their incomes, can be in comfortable 
financial circumstances. It has been too frequently the practice of 
chancellors of the exchequer to ground their financial calculations 
on a revenue which, according to tlieir anticipations, should exceed 
the expenditure by only one or two hundred thousand pounds. The 
consequence has been that, whenever any check on the prosperity 
of the country has prevented the full realisation of their expecta- 
tions, the revenue has been insufficient to meet the expenditure ; 
the public mind has been agitated by the prospect of imposing fresh 
taxes ; the money-market has been disordered by the prospect of a 
loan being required by the government ; exchequer bills, deficiency 
bills, and such like expedients have been resorted to ; and the 
general credit of the country h^s been shaken.* If, however, our 
finance ministers were to ground their calculations on the collec- 
tion of a revenue which shoidd, in times of average prosperity, 
exceed" the expenditure by at least one million, all these evils would 
be avoided. In ordinary years, these excesses would leave a consi- 
derable balance in the exchequer, which might afterwards be 
applied to the payment of the debt. Whenever the revenue fell 
short of their expectations, all the embarrassments now caused by 
such deficiencies would be avoided. 

Secondly. — At periods when money was abundant, the govern- 
ment might make arrangements to pay off part of the debt by ter- 
minable annuities. In addition to the advantage of such engage- 
ments being compulsory on successive governments, the country 
might, by choosing times at which such transactions in the money- 
market could be favourably effected, free itself of a certain actual 
amount of debt by a smaller excess of revenue over expenditure 
than would otherwise be necessary. Of course this plan should be 
adopted only when a steadily increasing revenue rendered it probable 
that the engagements entailed thereby might be fulfilled without the 
imposition of an additional tax. It appears to me certain, however, 
that this expedient, combined with the methqd of management 
already proposed, might free us from all apprehensions as to the 
ultimate consequences of the debt. 

If the revenue were to continue, as it has done hitherto, progres- 
sively to increase, and the annual charge were to be diminished by 
the interest of a portion of the debt paid off each year, there would 
be a continually augmenting surplus in the hands of the chancellor 
of the exchequer. A part of such surplus would, of course, be 
absorbed by the carrying out of the suggestion of occasionally con- 
verting some of the debt into terminable annuities. But as the 
whole of the surplus need not be so appropriated, and as the neces- 
sary expenditure would ultimately be diminished by the termination 
of these annuities, it is obvious that a government, while it carried 
on a system of finance for the payment of the debt, might also take 
off those imposts which are most obnoxious to the payers, and press 
most severely upon the industry of the country. 

* Of course this reasoning is applicable only to the time of peace. 
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Before attempting to form any calculation of the rate at which 
the debt may thus ^e paid off, it is necessary to make some estimate 
of the probable annual increase of the revenue in a time of peace. 
At the conclusion of the war in 1815, the revenue amounted to 
£72,210,312, which, allowing a diminution of ten per cent., or 
£7,221,031, for the change in the value of money consequent on 
the return to cash payments, is equivalent to about £64,989,281 of 
the present currency. That of 1845 was £53,060,354, which was 
less than the former by £11,928,927; say, in round numbers, 
£12,000,000 ; but in the meantime there were repealed taxes that 
used to yield £50,000,000, while others producing £13,000,000 per 
annum have been imposed in their place ; so that during the first 
thirty years of the peace the nation was freed from burdens to the 
amount of £37,000,000 per annum. But as the revenue of 1845 
fell short of that of 1815 by less than £12,000,000, it follows that 
tKe same taxes produced at least £25,000,000 more in the former 
than in the latter year. The average annual increase, therefore, of 
the produce of the same taxes during that period must have ex- 
ceeded £800,000 per annum ; but for fear of making any over-esti- 
mate of the buoyancy of the revenue, I shall assume a probable 
increase of revenue to the amount of £700,000 per annum, and 
make it the basis of my calculations. 

In the year 1860, long annuities amounting to £1,294,089 10s. 6d. 
expire ; and as the same year will be the seventh year of the war, 
it may not be unreasonable to hope that, assuming it to continue for 
the same period as did those which begun in 1741, 1756, and 1776, 
it may also be the last. It will, therefore, be convenient to select 
that year as the one in which the proposed operations on the debt 
are to commence ; and, for simplicity sake, we shall also assume that 
the chancellor of the exchequer, whoever he may then be, will 
frame his budgets so that the probable revenue may exceed the ex- 
penditure by about £1,000,000 per annum ; and that, as after the 
peace of 1815, the annual increase of the produce of the same taxes 
will be not less than £700,000. 

The constant accruing of this increase for seven years, from 1860 
to 1867, ought to produce a surplus amounting in the latter year to 
£4,900,000. (1) 

The annual surplus of £1,000,000 applied in the meantime to 
pay off debt vdll have diminished the permanent charge by the 
interest on £7,000,000, which, at three per cent., amounts to 
; £210,000. (2) 

In addition to this, it is probable that at least one half of the life 
annuities, and of the Tontine annuities granted previously to the 
year 1846, will have expired. As these, in the above year, 
amounted in round numbers to £1,000,000 per annum,* we may 

* Accurately. — Life Annuities , , . £962,983 
Tontine do. ... 18,010 
Do. in Ireland . . . 34* 230 
Do., do 6,524 
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therefore expect in the year 1687, fixed on above, an additional 
diminution in the annual charge amounting to 

£600,000; (3) 

besides which, there were granted annuities at different times, 
which, in the year 1846, amounted to £1,065,518, of which it may 
be assumed that 

£600,000 (4) 
will have fallen in before the year 1867.* 

In this year, also, the long annuities granted by 4 Greorge IV., 
cap. 22, amounting to 

£585,740 (5) 
will have expired. 

The addition of the sums marked (1, 2, 3, 4, and 5,) will give 

£6,695,740 

as the probable available surplus which in 1867 the taxes of 1860 
may be expected to yield. 

Of this sum, I would recommend that one half be applied to the 
remission of taxation, the other half to the extinction of the debt, 
by the conversion of the permanent charge into terminable annu- 
ities. It may be assumed that in years of average prosperity, the 
government may borrow money on terminable annuities of twenty- 
two years, at six anda-half per cent., the rate at which it was able, 
without loss to itself, to make advances imder the Land Improve- 
ment Act ; and we may therefore, without risk of error, make this 
rate the basis of our calculations on the subject. Every £100 
three-per-cent. stock so redeemed will impose an additional annual 
charge of £3 10s. for the abovementioned period. One half of the 
above surplus of £6,695,740, say, in round numbers, £3,300,000 
so appropriated, will suffice 'to redeem £94,286,704 three-per-cent. 
stock, by the process suggested. We may therefore say, in round 
numbers, that £90,000,000 of the capital of the debt may thus be 
dealt with between the years 1860 and 1867. 

Again, in the year 1889, after all the anntdties granted for 
twenty-five years before 1867 will have expired, the annual income 
of £700,000 will have amounted to a further surplus of 

£15,400,000. (1) 
The paying off £22,000,000 of debt, by devoting £1,000,000 
a-year to that purpose, will have caused a saving equal to the inte- 
rest on that sum, amounting at three per cent, to 
£660,000. (2) 
The expiration of the anntdties which I have supposed to be 
granted in the year 1867, being six and a-half per cent, on 
£90,000,000 of the debt, will leave a third surplus equal to 

£6,850,000, (3) 
and it is probable that out of the sum of 1,000,000 per annum, 
which I have supposed will in 1867 remain unexpired, out of the 
Tontine annuities, life annuities, and others, granted at various 
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periods, amounting in 1846 to upwards of £2,000,000 per annum 
a further sum amounting to 

£800,000 (4) 
will have expired. 

The addition of the sums marked (1, 2, 3, and 4,) gives 
£22,710,000 
as the probable surplus that may be disposed of between the years 
1867 and 1889. 

Of this surplus I would recommend that, as before, one half be 
devoted to the remission of taxation, the other to the redemption of 
the permanent debt by means of terminable annuities. Say then, 
for the sake of simplifying the calculation, and being at the same 
time under the mark, that there were devoted to this purpose 
£10,500,000 per annum (considerably less than half the abovemen- 
tioned surplus), which would suffice to convert £300,000,000 of the 
three-per-cent. stock into annuities of twenty-two years, yielding 
six and a-half per cent, interest on the capital sunk in them. 

By continuing the same system of finance for another twenty-two 
years, we should have in the year 1911 sums equal to those marked 
1 and 2 in the last calculation, arising from the same causes being 
in operation for the same period of time, which will leave, as before, 
surplusses of 

£15,400,000 (1) 
and 660,000. (2) 

Moreover, as the long annuities, amounting to 
£19,500,000, (3) 
six and a-half per cent, on 300,000,000 supposed to have been 
granted in or before the year 1889, will also have expired in or 
before the year 1911, we shall have, by the addition of the sums 1, 
2, and 3, 

£35,560,000, 
as the total surplus that will then be at the disposal of the govern- 
ment. 

£17,500,000, or less than half this surplus, will suffice to convert 
500,000,000 three-per-cent. stock into terminable annuities, yielding 
six and a-half per cent, per annum for twenty- two years. 

Before that time, the plan of finance here proposed will have 
diminished the debt. 

First, by the annual devotion to that purpose of £1,000,000 per 
annum from 1860 to 1911, or fifty-one years, amounting at the end 
of that time to 

£51,000,000. (1) 
Secondly, by three-percent stock converted into terminable an- 
nuities, amounting in 1867 to 

£90,000,000, (2) 
and m 1889 to £300,000,000, (3) 

making a total of 441,000,000, as given by the addition of the sums 
marked 1, 2, and 3. 

And it is to be hoped, that neither by the present nor any future 
war, will the capital of the debt have . been so augmented as that 
the remaining portion of it will exceed the sum of £500,000,000, 
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which the resources of the country will then enable it to deal with 
in the manner suggested. 

In the above calculations I have assumed the great operations in 
our debt to be effected in the year 1867-1889, and, subsequently, 
when the annuities granted for twenty-two years at the above 
periods would expire. But I do not for one instant suppose that 
operations of this nature would be made merely at such long inter- 
vals and on so great a scale at once ; of course the government shoidd 
choose its own times for dealing with the debt, and the annuities 
into which the debt would be converted would be for many other 
periods besides those that I have assumed of twenty-two years ; but 
if my calcidations are not incorrect, they are quite sufficient to show 
what may be done by dealing with the national debt on the prin- 
ciples here suggested, viz., raising a surplus revenue of £1,000,000 
per annum, and devoting half the increase of the revenue to the 
conversion of the permanent debt into terminable annuities. 

Should it be found impracticable in the money market, to borrow 
money on terminable annuities for the purpose of paying off the 
capital of the debt, the same result may be arrived at by investing 
in the hands of commissioners appointed for the purpose — say the 
present Commissioners for the reduction of the National Debt- 
each year, half the annual increase of the revenue, which, in the 
plan above proposed, it was supposed would be applied to the con- 
verting the permanent debt into terminable annuities ; authorising 
them to purchase stock therewith, to retain in their hands the stock 
so purchased for any given number of years, and to apply the divi- 
dends arising from the said stock each year to the purchase of addi- 
tional stock, to remain in their hands in the same manner. 

It is easy to find an algebraical formula, expressing the amount 
of debt that would thus be paid off after any nimiber of years ; 
thus, let 2a be the probable annual increase of the revenue, of 
which it is proposed that one half should be applied to the redemp- 
tion of the debt in the manner explained. 

Then the sum applicable to the extinction of the debt in the 

\st^ 2nd, Srd, n* year after the commencement of 

th e pla n, will be a, 2a, 3a, n a respectively ; and 

if r — 1 be the interest per cent, afforded by the purchase of stock, 
the above stuns at the end of the n* year will have increased, by 
compound interest, to 
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= a(r— 1) 
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If, as before, we suppose the annual increase of the revenue to 
be £700,000 per annum, and three per cent, to be the rate of 
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interest in the time of peace, and £850,000, or one half of the 
annual increase of the revenue to be applied to the extinction of the 
debt, the above formula will give 

350 000 ( (1-03)— T 



•03 



( (103) -1 1 

1^5 <"^"| 



•+1 



. f(103)-l I 

=z\ 11,666,666 J. J (n+l)> 

• ^ ( 03 3 

Or, if we suppose that in addition to the annual increase of revenue 
of £700,000, the government has a further annually increasing 
surplus of £30,000, arising from the interest of £1,000,000 debt 
actually paid off each year, half of which is applied to the same 
purpose, the above formula will give 



365000 
•03 



C 103-1 1 , 



•+1 



r . C103-1 1 

= 1 £12,166,666 } ^ («+!)[ 

It may be curious to remark how the same result might be arrived 
at by means of Mr. Pitt's sinking frmd. For this purpose it would be 
merely necessary that the commissioners shoidd, at the beginning of 
each year borrow a sum, the interest of which should be equal to 
half the annual increase of the revenue, apply it to the purchase of 
stock, and apply in the same manner the interest of the stock so 
purchased ; the interest of the loan being, of course, paid out of 
the annual increase of the revenue. 

If S be the sum thus borrowed at the beginning of each year, 
the quantity of stock purchased by the commissioners at the end of 
n years will amount to (r — 1) as before, S being the rate of interest, 

Sr + Sr+Sr+ +Sr. 

= S{r- + r"-^ +r + n+l} 



-It^-} 



which sum will be applicable to the redemption of the debt. 

But, at the same time, the debt will have increased by the 
amoimt borrowed by the commissioners, which, at the end of n 
years, will be 

nS 
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Therefore the debt will have been diminished by this process con- 
tinued for n years, by an amount 



S(r_l) 



r— 1 



S.(«+l) 



=s|l_i-„+.)| 



to calculate S. 

The interest of S must equal half the supposed annual increase of 
the revenue, continuing the same notation must = a. 

We have, therefore, S r — 1 = a 
S=a 

r— 1 

and the above formula becomes 

•H-l 



h |7zf-<-4 



which exactly agrees with the preceding one. 



IV — Observations on the Gold Crisisjthe Price of Silver and the Demand 
for ft; with answer to the question^ ** What becomes of the New 
Supplies of Oold''*—Bj Richard Hussey Walsh, LL.B., Arch- 
bishop Whately's Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Dublin. 

Introduction A few years ago, when we first heard of the astonish- 
ing discoveries in our modem El Dorados, and read of diggers finding 
miraculous nuggets, and realising fortunes at a single blow of the 
pickaxe, many began to imagine tliat sovereigns and half sovereigns 
would soon be as common as shillings and sixpences, and were 
almost ready to believe that the old legend of London streets being 
paved with gold might at last be turned into a sober fact. But 
when production at the diggings continued and augmented, and the 
value of gold exhibited no marked decline, public opinion ran isto 
the opposite extreme, and numbers were not only disabused of their 
extravagant anticipations, but even became willing to allow that no 
change whatsoever should be expected. The first of these conclu- 
sions — an exaggeration generated by a striking novelty, and the 

* Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, Glasgow^ Septem> 
ber 14, 1855. 
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second — ^a natural consequence of a hasty condemnation of the 
former, are alike unreasonable. A decline in the value of either 
of the precious metals must proceed very slowly; as, owing to 
their natural qualities and the purposes to which we turn them, 
they are calculated to accumulate gradually from age to age, and 
thus to form so very great a supply, that the entire amount will be 
but little affected by the production of a few years, though imusually 
abundant ; and the metal accordingly, within a similar period, will 
become but very little cheaper. But this is not the way the gene- 
rality looked upon the matter. When there is a great harvest one 
season, the price of food falls forthwith ; and careless reasoners 
apparently imagined that gold, like corn, should fall in value im- 
mediately after increased production had set in. It was not taken 
into account, that as most of the supply of com any one year has 
been raised during the preceding, an unusually prolific harvest 
causes the entire amount of food the year following to be much 
greater than otherwise, and the article, therefore, to be much 
cheaper ; while, as regards gold, the circumstances of the case are 
the reverse, and similar consequences cannot be expected. 

It is needless, however, to follow out this branch of the question, 
as although three years ago, or so, it might have been desirable to 
explain why the recent discoveries would not bring down the value 
of gold with anything like the same rapidity that a plentiful harvest 
makes bread cheaper ; yet at present, when the first astonishment 
has passed away, and the tendency of public opinion rather seems 
to be to run into the opposite extreme, it becomes necessary to 
point out the error of supposing that as no great change appears to 
have attended increased production hitherto, so also none is to be 
expected from its continuance at the same rate. That a considerable 
change in the value of gold is to be expected may readily be demon- 
strated ; but, before entering on the investigation wluch leads to 
that result, I propose to consider whether there has not been as yet 
a greater depreciation of gold than most are disposed to imagine ; 
and then to draw attention to some fallacies by which numbers 
persuade themselves that no important change in the value of gold 
is to be anticipated ; or, at least, that if there should, its progress 
will be so very gradual, as not to bring about any of the injurious 
results which would ensue from a more rapid alteration. 

Circumstances concealing whatever fall in the value of 
Gold has already taken place. — ^Answer to the question, " What 
becomes of the new supplies of Gold ?" — To ascertain if gold has 
as yet declined in value, it is usual to compare it with silver ; which, 
it is thought, affords a safe measure, as there has not been so far 
any remarkable disturbance in the rate of production of that metal. 
Until within the last few years, the price of silver had been gene- 
rally 4s. lid. per oz., but since then it has risen a little, and seldom 
deviated much from 5s. Id* This is not a great advance, and, such 
as it is, does not appear to be increasing very appreciably. It rose 
thus much a few years ago, and since that has remained pretty 
steady. So far, it is conceded, gold has grown cheaper ; but the 
change is inconsiderable. Let us see if it be correct to infer from 
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this that the decline in the value of gold has been no greater than 
in the proportion of 4s. lid. to 6s. Id.; in other words, let us 
examine if silver itself has remained steady in value ; for, unless it 
has, the variations in its price afford no measure we can rely upon. 
The annual production of late years has not varied much. In 1800, 
it amounted to £7,840,000 ; in 1848, it was little more, the production 
for that year being £8,630,000.* But while the supply was thus 
steady, we must not forget the demand ; and if it be found that 
this has fallen off considerably, then must the value of silver have 
sensibly declined. That such has been the case can be demonstra- 
ted ; whence it follows that gold, which measured in silver has fallen 
only in the proportion of 4s. lid. to 5s. Id., must have declined as 
much more in general value as silver itself. 

The falling off in the demand for silver has occurred in countries 
such as France and the United States, where a double standard is 
employed ; that is, where payments may be made either in sums of 
gold or silver money indifferently, such sums containing fixed rela- 
tive quantities of the metals of which they are composed. In these 
cases, when gold became a little cheaper, it was gradually preferred 
as the medium of exchange ; and this not only led to a falling off in 
the coinage of silver, but also to the melting down and exportation 
of much of the previous stock of money composed of that metal. 
To show the great extent of the adoption of gold currency in 
France and the United States, in 1849, before the late discoveries in 
California and Australia had been made available in any consider- 
able degree, the coinage of silver of both those couniries amounted 
to £8,000,000, and that of gold to about £2,000,000 ; while in 
1853, the silver coined was little more than £2,000,000, but the 
gold was above £23,000,000.t 

And, carrying our investigations a year farther, we find that " the 
coinage of the French mint, which in former years used to consist 
of about £40,000 per annum of gold and about £4,000,000 of 
silver, consisted in 1854 of £20,000,000 of gold and £80,000 of sUver 

* Newmarch on the Supplies of Gold, p. 6. 

t The coinage both of silver and gold in 1849 seems to have been anusnally great 
compared with that of fonner yean. The annual average coinage of silver in France 
had been about £4,000,000 ; in the United States something nnde» £1,000,000. 
It may seem strange that even so much should have been coined each year in these 
two countries, when we reflect on the number of others using a silver standard, and 
that the annual production of the metal differed little from £8,000,000. But it 
must not be forgotten that what is coined is not always so much abstracted from the 
stock of bullion, consisting, as it often does, of what had been coined before, either 
in foreign countries or at hom& And, besides, it is not unlikely that much of the 
precious metals produced each year escapes the researches and even the conjectures « f 
those who prepare the returns. For instance, the Galifomian returns are computed 
from the deposits of gold-dust and bullion at the mint of San Francisco and the other 
mints of the United States ; the Australian, from the accounts of what passes from 
the diggings by the government ** escorts." The security afforded by the *• mint*' 
and the *' escort'* renders it probable that the one is usually selected as a place of 
deposit, and the other as a means of transmission ; but such cannot be the case 
universally, and hence the returns so far are defective. At some of the Australian 
diggings the government has not established an " escort," and we cannot doubt but 
that many persons remove their treasures from California without availing themselves 
of the United States mints, whether at San Francisco or elsewhere. 
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coins." — (Economist, November-10, 1855.) The natural course of 
events must have brought on a change of this character, owing to 
the nature, as before explained, of the French monetary system ; but 
its intensity appears to have been augmented artificially. " The 
state has aided the movement, in the first place, by directing the 
fabrication of gold pieces of ten and five francs, and then by favor- 
ing the coinage of gold and restricting that of rilver."— (Za Presse, 
Jidy 25, 1855.) This conduct is extremely imprudent, for its effect 
must be to deprive the French of all their silver money, and leave 
them without any . convenient medium of exchange for efiecting 
small purchases. The choice will lie between * cumbrous copper 
money, or gold pieces so small as to be not only perplexingly minute, 
but also subject to great waste from wear and tear, on account of 
the magnitude of their sxirfaces compared with the solid contents, 
fashioned, as they must be, in order to diminish the former disad- 
vantage, of far less relative thickness than coins of large dimensions. 
Apparently alarmed by the gradual decrease of silver money, the 
Bank of France has lately purchased about a million and a-half of 
that metal, and it is said a new silver coinage is to be commenced 
forthwith. But if the present system be continued, this will be 
only a waste of labour, for the new silver coins will disappear as fast 
as they are issued. T}ie Americans, in order to avoid the incon- 
venience which the French are exposed to, introduced subsidiary 
coins of silver in 1853, in imitation of ours ; that is, coins each repre- 
senting in value a certain fixed proportion of the gold standard money, 
but containing less silver than would be equivalent, at the market 
price, to this nominal worth ; and prevented from leading in their 
turn to the abandonment of gold, by being legal tender to a very 
limited amount, — here, to the extent of 40s., by an act passed in 
1816, and in the United States to 5 dollars, or a little more than £1. 
The weight of the new half dollar of silver is 192 grains, instead of 
206 J as before,' and that of the quarter, dime, and half dime has been 
lessened in proportion. No change has been made in the silver 
dollar ; and the consequence is, it is no longer coined, the new sub- 
sidiary coins being the only silver money now struck in the United 
States.* Congress, in abolishing the double standard, which vir- 
tually is what has been done, has placed the currency on a more 
satisfactor}b basis than the French ; but in selecting as the standard 
of value a metal in course of depreciation, a grave mistake has been 
committed. 

It will be said that if gold has acquired new channels of circula- 
tion in France and the United States, which it must fill up before 
becoming sensibly depreciated, on the other hand, it has lost a mar- 
ket in Holland and British India. In Holland, in 1849, the double 
standard was abolished, and silver alone retained as the measure of 
value. And in British India, in 1852, the permission which had 
been granted in 1835 to make payments in gold instead of silver if 

• In the Economist, March 19, 1853, the act of Congress passed Febmary 21, 
1 853^ is given at full. In the number for March 25, 1854, there is a report on the new 
silver currency, containing much interesting information, but by no means free from 
scientific error, by Mr. Snowden, durector of the United States mint The English 
legislation of 1816 is referred to as a precedent. 
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desired, at a ceitain fixed proportioiXt was withdrawn. The effect 
of these two measures, however, was inconsiderable, and operated 
rather ill preventing gold from acquiring a new market than in de- 
priving it of an old one.- Silver had previously been employed for 
the most part in both countries, British India particularly, and the 
consequence of the prohibition was less to oblige people to discon- 
tinue making payments in gold, than to prevent them from beginning 
to use it on a large scale instead of sUver. The following table, 
from the JEJconomwf, May 27, 1854, proves this clearly as regards 
India: — 



Coinage, in pounds sterUng^ of British India, from 1848 to 1852 1 

1848. 1849. 1850. 186L 1863. 

Silyer... 1,781,000 2,578,000 .. 2,411,000 .. 2,616,000 .. 4,240,000 

Gold 47,000 .. 70,000 .. 33,000 -_ 123,000 -- 62,000 

This shows that before the late discoveries the coinage of gold 
was veiy insignificant, and that it was not until 1851 there were 
any symptoms of its becoming generally employed; a symptom 
which was immediately followed by a prohibition of the double 
standard which had been previously tolerated for a few years. The 
great increase, in the coinage of silver in 1852, occurring contempo- 
raneously with the falling off in the employment of that metal in 
the coimtries which had hitherto employed it on the largest scale, 
is also deserving of our notice, as helping to explain the continued 
drain of silver to the East which has of late years set in. It is not 
an increased demand for that metal in the East which has been the 
primary cause ; but a falling off in the demand elsewhere has ren- 
dered it profitable to export silver to India and other places, where 
it is still the general medium of exchange. 

The facts which have been noticed establish that the comparative 
steadiness in the price of silver, so far from affording any just 
grounds for concluding that gold has not become depreciated, serves 
but to conceal the true state of the matter ; and, when accurately 
investigated, proves the very contrary. As the demand for silver 
has declined, and the supply has not fallen off, its value must have 
decreased ; and so also must that of gold to the very same extent, 
in addition to the trifling diminution in the proportion of 4s. lid. 
to 5s. Id. before adverted to. These figures show the entire extent 
of the change in relative value which the two metals have 
undergone. Beyond that, this relative value has remained 
unaltered ; and, any variation in general value which the one has 
undergone must have been accompanied by a co-extensive altera- 
tion in the other. But it has been proved independently, that 
silver itself must have fallen in value ; gold, therefore, must have 
declined in proportion, over and above the change exhibited by the 
rise in the price of silver of from 4s. lid. to 5s. Id. 

The accounts of the mint operations in countries using a double 
standard convey another lesson. They enable us to answer the 
often repeated question, " What becomes of the new supplies of 
gold ?" That the increased coinage of gold of late years has been 
sufficient to absorb the new suppHes is a fact which has been oc- 
casionally noticed ; and to the preceding question, taken literally, 
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this affords a reply. But, in reality, those who put the question do 
not mean so much to inquire to what purposes the gold has been 
turned, as to seek an explanation why the effects of the enormous 
addition which has been made to the circulation of the world appears 
to be so trifling. During the six years terminating with the end of 
1853, and principally within the last three, £94,000,000 of gold 
have been coined and put into circulation ;* and in the same period 
£80,000,000 worth of gold have been produced from the new 
sources, and about £50,000,000 from the old. Within the last and 
the present years, the proportion of production to coinage seems to 
have been greater still ; but I have no corresponding returns to go 
by. In France alone, £20,000,000 have been coinedin 1854, and 
£14,000,000 during a portion of 1855 ; and if the coinage of Eng- 
land, the United States, and other countries put together, amounted 
to as much more, (which is by no means unlikely), we have the 
coinage of gold at the rate of more than £34,000,000 per annum, 
something the same as the annual production of that metal. This 
shows what has been done with almost all the gold which has been 
raised of late years. To the amount of upwards of £150,000,000 it 
has been added to the circulation of the world ; and this is enough 
to make us wonder why wages and prices have not risen to some- 
thing like a corresponding extent; why money is not far more 
visibly abundant, and more readily obtained than formerly by each 
individual, in exchange for the services he renders, or the commodi- 
ties he sells. Some will answer, because the requirements of the 
war carry off the money, and then it finds its way into the hands of 
traders and dealers in the neighbourhood of the seat of hostilities-, who 
hoard what they receive and withdraw it from circulation. There 
is some truth in this. A good deal of specie has already been sent 
to the East, and much of it is supposed to have been hoarded by 
traders and others inhabiting the Turkish and (irecian dominions, 
and the southern parts of Russia; and this operation, it is probable, 
will continue as long as the war. But what are these sums, great 
as they may be, compared with the amount which has of late been 

• The following appeared in the Economist for May 27, 1854 : — 

Coinage of gold in the most important coimtiies in the world during the six gears 
terminating with the end of 1853 ; — 

Great Britain , £31,210,000 

France 1 31,210,000 

Spain.. _ _ 800,000 

Prussia 7oo;ooo 

Austria ._ 4,550,000 

United States 43,220,000 

India __. 330,000 

Total £113,020,000 

But from this is to be deducted what has been recoined during the same period, 
the amount of which is estimated at £18,000,000, leaving £94,000,000 as the clear 
addition to the circulation. Russia is not included in the preceding, and its coinage 
cannot hare been inconsiderable. It is curious that the aggregate coinage of France 
and England during the six years has been exactly the same, though they do not 
correspond year by year. Since 1853, however, a great deal more gold has been 
coined in Fiance than in England. 
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coined ? It is evident we must look farther for an explanation ; and 
this is to be found in the fact that the recent addition of gold to the 
general circulation of the world has been to a great extent not in 
addition to the pre-existing total amount, but in substitution for 
that part of it consisting of silver ; the latter being driven out of 
circulation pro tanto, and melted down into bullion ; some of which, 
indeed, may be recoined in other countries where there is a silver 
standard, but a greater portion, no doubt, is devoted to purposes other 
than coinage, or held over in expectation of an altered state of the 
biillion market. We are told that in France all silver money is rapidly 
melted ; five -franc pieces are become rare in Paris ; the bank pays its 
notes in twenty-franc (gold) pieces ; and in 1853 about £12,000,000 
worth of silver were exported, since which the operation is believed 
to have proceeded at a still greater rate.* We do not wonder that a 
vessel is not overflowed, though a stream of water continually pours 
into it, if, while the fluid enters at one end, it goes out at the other ; 
and so, in like manner, we should not be surprised that the recent 
enormous additions to the gold coinage have not filled the channels 
of circulation in proportion, since while, on the one side, gold has 
been pouriDg in, on the other, silver has been driven out. 

There is another circumstance which has helped to conceal 
whatever change has as yet occurred in the value of gold ; and this 
is to be found in the cnaracter of the variations in prices which 
have taken place of late years. Prices in general, it is true, have 
risen, and this, it was to be expected, should have led to the con- 
clusion that money was becoming less valuable. But no such 
conclusion has been generally arrived at, and the reason seems to 
be, so far as those who give themselves any trouble in treating of the 
subject are concerned, that the changes which have come to pass have 
not been of such a kind as would, at first sight, be anticipated from a 
depreciation of the currency. This, in the end, usually affects s^U 
things alike ; but the variations we have witnessed present no such 
uniformity, and must, therefore, it is presumed, be attributable to a 
variety of different causes affecting each article in particular, and 
not to any one which is common to all. Besides, there is a popular 
idea afloat, that any amount of dearness may be accounted for as 
the necessary consequence of a European war — a tradition handed 
clown from the last we were engaged in, and which numbers now 
adopt with reference to the present ; forgetting that in the former 
instance much of the dearness was the obvious result of the suspen- 
sion of cash payment by the banks under the authority of the state, 
whereby a flood of paper money was poured over the country ; 

** Notre monnaie d*argent se fond i, vne d'oeil. Les pi^s do 5 francs sont 
devennes rares d Paris. La banque ne rembourse plus ses billets qu'avec des pi^es 
de 20 francs. On peat fixer i, pr^s de 300 millions d'argent qui, en 1853, avait 
passd i, r^tranger avec b^n^fice ponr les exportatenrs. Depnis, ce chiffre d di^ 
s'aecroitre. Si la speculation se prolongeait, il ne fandrait, suivant M. Gochut, que 
sept on hnit ans ponr que tout I'argent existant en France, fldt sontire.'* — (La Presse, 
July 25, 1855.) The author of the article from which this extract is taken, M. 
Darimon, is not one of those who view with regret the gradual adoption, as a standard 
of value, of a metal in course of depreciation. He, on the contrary, approves highly of 
the employment.of gold currency, and accordingly we have no grounds fcr condemning 
his account (rf the fate of French silver money as the exaggeration of an alanhist. 
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that it was a succession of bad harvests during a part of that period 
which, aided by the abundance of the currency, raised the price of 
provisions occasionally to an unprecedented height ; and that these 
seasons of deamess were by no means contemporaneous with the years 
of greatest expenditure by government — ^the popular explanation of 
the extravagance of war prices ; and, finally, forgetting also that the 
deamess lately set in was not introduced with the Eussian war, but 
commenced a year before it. But, leaving all this aside, a few 
words as to the eflfect on prices of an increased supply of money, 
and the character of the changes which have already taken place, 
may throw some light on their connexion. No doubt if, while other 
things remain the same, money becomes more abundant, the final 
result in general will be to increase the prices of all articles in the 
same proportion. Yet, though this will be so in the end, the 
change in the price of each will not be brought about with equal 
rapidity; and the order in which they will be acted on depends 
partly on the mode in which the new supplies of money are distri- 
buted, and partly on the manner in which increased demand for any 
commodity aflfects its value. Those into whose hands the additional 
supplies of money first find their way naturally augment their 
expenditure; and the articles they principally consume are those 
which will first become dearer. But all these will not become 
dearer at the same rate, even supposing the increased demand for 
each were precisely similar. Demand advances jaices by its action 
on supply, and thui is not always of equal efficacy. Of some articles 
large stocks, either of such, or of the materials from which they 
are formed, are usually kept on hands, besides what is immediately 
offered for sale ; of others, the stocks are much smaller. In the first 
case, a trifling increase in price will draw forth what the consumers 
require; in the second, a greater advance must take place. To 
investigate this subject with anything like satisfactory clearness and 
detail would require an essay to itself, and accordingly I pursue it 
no further for the present. I only throw out the idea as suggestive 
of an explanation why the irregular and unequal rise in the prices 
of many articles, within the last few years, may have been occa- 
sioned by a depreciation of the currency, although not exhibiting 
that uniformity which it would be the final eflfect of such an occur- 
rence to produce. 

So far as the late rise in prices is general, it is chiefly manifested 
in case of the necessaries of life, and other aHiicles extensively con-* 
sumed by the many. This coincides with the probable distribution 
of the new supplies of money. Owing to the great emigration 
which has been for some time in operation, find several other causes, 
wages have risen throughout the United Kingdom ; a fact w^ch is 
partially concealed by the circumstance of the increase of earnings 
often following rather from a greater constancy of employment, 
than from labour being more highly, remimerated during any fixed 
time. Hence, a larger proportion than before of the wealth o£ the 
nation goes to the labouring population, and the extra supplies of 
money poured forth from the mint being distributed accordingly, 
the working classes receive a greater share of a more abundant 
currency. Thus, their expenditure compared with that of the rest 
of the community is more considerable now than it used to be, and 
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the articles towards which this is directed become subject to greater 
changes in value than others. This accounts for the fact that the 
first necessaries of life, and other articles entering generally and 
extensively into consumption, have risen in price much faster than 
those confined to a narrower market. 

Fallacies bt which many persuade themselves that no con- 

sidebable change in the value of gold is to be expected 

Having considered the circumstances calculated to conceal whatever 
change in the value of gold had aa yet taken place, we proceed to 
examine the grounds on which some are disposed to conclude, 4 
priorij that no great depreciation is to be expected, at least until a 
very remote period, llius M. L^on Faucher, the French economist, 
and many others of less eminence, contend that as metallic money 
forms but a small proportion of the total circulation of the world, 
consisting as it does to a much greater extent of bank-notes, 
cheques, bills of exchange, and other instruments of credit, the 
depreciation of the currency resulting from an increase of coin will 
be equally trifling, as it will be measured by the proportion of the 
augmented stock of coin to the entire circulation, and not by its 
proportion to the previous supply of coin alone. To use an example 
which I have seen given of this error ; supposing the circulation of 
the world consisted of £100,000,000 coin, and £^00,000,000 notes, 
bills, cheques, &c. ; and that £100,000,000 additional of coin were 
added, then, according to M, Leon Faucher, the value of the currency 
will sink in the proportion of four hundred millions to five, and not 
of four to eight ; that is, that afl;er the supposed introduction of the 
extra £100,000,000 of coin, it will require £5 and not £8 to pur- 
chase so much as £4 could have done before. But this cannot be, 
as whatever exchanges had been effected by means of instruments 
of credit prior to the introduction of the new supply of coin, will be 
effected in the same manner afterwards, in the absence of any artifi- 
cial restriction, the impelling motives remaining unaltered. Prices 
having risen by the augmentation of the coinage, as it is agreed on 
both sides they must to some extent, merchants, instead of drawing- 
bills for the same number of pounds they would have remitted to 
their correspondents had prices continued at the former level, and 
then sending the diflference in cash^^ill draw so as to cover the 
entire amount of their transactions, for the very same reason they 
did so originally. Again, the same motives which led traders and 
others to place their reserves in bank, will still remain in operation 
after a general rise in prices has rendered it at once necessary and 
feasible for them to augment their deposits in a corresponding 
degree. They will do so accordingly, and then issue cheques to 
those they deal with, to a nominal amount prpportionably greater ; 
and as prices advance higher still, so likewise will the quantity ojf 
deposits and cheques go on increasing. The supply of bank-notesj 
in the absence of any artificial restrictions, will naturally advance 
on similar principles ; their portability recommending them to the 
public just as before; the depreciatioi^ of the currency rendering a 
greater nominal amount of them necessary to transact the same 
quantity of exchanges ; and bankers, like other deiilexs, taking care 

p 2 
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to supply their customers in proportion to the increased demand. 
In an account which appeared in the New- York Courier and 
Enquirer, (quoted in the Economist, December 4th, 1852,) of the 
banks of the United States for the period elapsing from 1842 to the 
beginning of^l852, we learn that the aggregate paper circulation 
increased from 83,000,000 to 153,000,000 dollars, the enormous 
production and coinage of gold during the concluding years of the 
series not only failing to diminish the amount of notes, but doubt- 
less tending to augment it, by placing at the disposal of bankers a 
larger supply of specie, capable accordingly of insuring the conver- 
tibility of a greater quantity of notes. In 1842, the specie in bank 
amounted to 28,000,000 dollars, and in 1851, to 51,000,000. The 
preceding account, though stated as including the banks of the 
United States generally, without any specified exception, evidently 
does not take in them aU. The aggregate paper circulation of the total 
number of banks comprised in the above does not differ much from 
that of a single bank in the United Kingdom, the Bank of England. 

Hence we see that if, as in our numerical examples, the quantity 
of metallic money throughout the world be doubled, it will still be 
employed in but the same class of transactions as the original 
supply. Thus, a similar increase in the amount of paper circulation 
will be required, and prices in the end be driven up in the propor- 
tion of one to two, and not from four to five only; or, having 
recourse again to our figures, if £100,000,000 coin be added to a 
circulation consisting of a similar sum, together with £300,000,000 
paper credit, money instead of declining to but four-fifths of its for- 
mer value or purchasing power, will fall to one-half, the entire 
circulation eventually consisting of £800,000,000, the paper circula- 
tion, originally £300,000,000, being necessarily doubled in conse- 
quence of the metallic currency having been increased in the same 
proportion. 

The error of those who hold M. Leon Faucher's opinion appears 
to result from the circiunstance of bills, notes, cheques, and the 
like being called instruments ^f credit. This suggests the idea of 
indebtedness ; and thence it is imagined that if there was money 
enough for all to keep clear of debt, no instruments of credit would 
be used. Here it is forgotten, that whatever be the origin of such 
expedients, they will always be used by the most solvent persons 
as a more convenient means for effecting certain classes of payment. 
For domestic exchanges, notes will generally be preferred to coin 
as a more portable species of currency, and cheques often to either, 
as saving the necessity of keeping large sums of money in private 
establishments. In foreign dealings, bills of exchange will still be 
adopted, in order to avoid the cost and risk of cash remittances. 
No abundance of money will dispense with the use of instruments 
of credit for such purposes, and find new channels of circulation by 
checking their employment. But as for the use of instruments of 
credit arising from the inability of some to make immediate cash 
pa3nnents, supposing (what is not easily conceivable) the new sup- 
plies of bullion were so distributed among the needy and improvident 
as to put a stop to it, this would not permanently create any new 
channels of circulation for metallic money, but merely change the 
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time of its employment. Instead of certain debts being paid some 
time hence, as soon as the bills or notes of the debtor fall due, 
when money is to be had immediately, they are paid at once. But, 
in consequence of this, it is the time alone of payment that is changed, 
and not a farthing less of coin is required when such employment of 
instruments of credit is discontinued. 

Though involving a digression, it will aid the elucidation of the 
preceding to point out briefly how and how far instruments of credit 
economise the use of money. To the extent that they are used 
solely in consequence of a present inability to pay, they do not 
economise the use of money at all ; whence some nave concluded 
generally that they have never any such effect — a doctrine which 
others push yet farther, asserting that they even render necessary 
a larger amount of metallic currency than would be required in 
their absence ; as they circulate, it is alleged, in a contrary direction 
to money, creating a number of sales and purchases which it must 
adjust in addition to what devolved on it before. Instruments of 
credit sometimes have such an effect ; but it is forgotten by those 
who make the general assertion, that pecuniary transactions result- 
ing from indebtedness are not created by the instruments of credit, 
which merely change the time of their final adjustment. A man 
cannot pay his debt to day, so he gives a promissory note payable 
some months since ; this instrument of credit necessitating a cash 
payment when it falls due. But if it had not been employed, the 
cash payment would have taken place in the first instance ; and in 
either case the same amount of metallic currency is required. 
Having shown that instruments of credit do not always economise 
the use of money, I now come to show how and when they do effect 
such a purpose. They do so in either of two ways ; 1st, they may 
occasion an increase in the rapidity of the circulation of money ; and 
2nd, they may lead to the transaction of sales and purchases with- 
out the intervention of coin, either immediately or subsequently. 
By means of cheques and banks of deposit, the use of money is 
economised by rendering circulation more rapid. Were there no 
such banks, each person would keep in his till whatever money he 
might have occasion for, which accordingly must remain inactive 
during the interval preceding expenditure. But when there are 
banks of deposit, and persons pay with cheques instead of money, 
which are subsequently converted into cash at the banks, a large 
proportion of what the depositors would otherwise have kept inac- 
tive is thrown into circulation, the bankers lending part of what is 
left with them, knowing from experience that the cheques of the 
depositors do not all come in at once, but that while some persons 
draw out their money, others lay in more, and thus the means of 
meeting demands are afforded, although much less than the total 
amount of liabilities is retained for the purpose. Two-thirds of the 
deposits may in general be lent at a time without danger, according to 
the rules of safe banking ; and if any one reflects on the enormous 
amount of deposits in all the banks throughout the United Kingdom, 
he may form some conception of the extent to which the use of 
money is thereby econonaised. 

Again, bank-notes economise the use of money, not by affecting 
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the rapidity of its circulation, but by dispensing with its emplojonent; 
the country being saved the expense of acquiring and maintaining 
so much metalHc currency as is equal to the difference between the 
amount represented by the notes issued, and the lesser amount of 
coin and bidlion that must be retained by the bankers to insure the 
convertibility of their paper. 

Bills of exchange, and other instruments of credit employed for 
the purpose of transacting sales and purchases between parties 
residing at a distance, eoonomise the use of money by leaving in 
circulation what would: otherwise have remained inactive while 
being transmitted. Suj^sing a person in London buys goods from 
a dealer in Ci^cutta, and instead of sending the price in cash, buys 
a bill for the amount on Calcutta, and sends it thither ; then though 
the purchase of goods involves a corresponding outlay of money, 
yet its use is economised, the price being available for effecting 
other exchanges occurring within the time the money would have 
remained inactive while being transhipped, had the London mer-» 
chant made his payment without the intervention of a bill. 

As any instrument of credit may be exchanged for money, or for 
goods and services, it follows that it will either render a larger 
amount of metallic currency necessary, or economise its use, or pro- 
duce no effect one way or the other, according as it is exchanged for 
money oftener or less frequently than for goods and services, or an 
equal number of times ; for in the first case there is more work for 
the metallic circulation to do than if the instrument of credit did 
not exist ; in the second, there is less ; and in the third, the Amount 
of work to be done is left just the same. This, however, is only 
as regards the effect of the instrument in increasing or diminishing 
the number of exchanges in which money must be employed. But 
even when it increases the number of exchanges in which money must 
be employed, it may still economise its use in another point of view, 
so as either to diminish or neutralise, or even more than compen- 
sate its opposite action. To take an example just given ; if the bill 
bought for money in London is sold in like manner at Calcutta, two 
exchanges must be effected by coin, where without the instrument 
of credit but one would have sufficed. But if there is more work 
to be done by money, yet, on the other hand, there is money left 
available for general purposes of circulation, in consequence of the 
intervention of the instrument of credit, which without it would 
have remained inactive during the process of transhipment. 

This brief explanation of the ways in which instruments of credit 
a£fect the demand and supply of money, shows the error of those 
who believe that transactions now effected by credit will be ad- 
justed with coin when the latter becomes more abundant, so as that 
new requirements will absorb the fresh supplies of gold and thereby 
check its depreciation. So far as these transactions are effected 
with credit instead of money, for greater convenience alone, no 
abundance of the latter will dispense with the former. And in so 
far as credit arises from inability to pay, it exercises no permanent 
effect on the demand and supply of money. Thus, no matter 
what be the consequences of the gold discoveries, whether they 
induce greater general solvency or the reverse, in neither case will 
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their action on the employment of instruments of credit alter the 
permanent demand for money, or affect the available supply. 

It is very commonly said that the trade and commerce of the 
world are increasing so fest as to require all the expected augmented 
production of gold to prevent the enhancement of money ; that, in 
fact, the present and approaching abundance of bullion will not 
occasion a general rise of prices and disturbance of pecuniary con- 
tracts, but merely prevent prices from declining, and contracts 
from being deranged by changes in the worth of money. To answer 
this, it may, in the first place, be observed, that since the commence- 
ment of the present century the production of gold has been multi- 
plied twelve or sixteen times, and there seems no probability of 
there being any falling off; while, even in the most favoured coun- 
tries, wealth, trade, and population have not been more than 
quadrupled, except in the case of a few colonies ; in others, justly 
deemed to be progressing satisfactorily, they have increased but 
two-fold ; and in many, perhaps most, advances of such a nature 
have been, comparatively speaking, insignificant. This extreme 
disproportion between the rate of increase of gold and everything 
else, ought to make us cautious of assenting to the statement, so 
very generally put forward, that the growing requirements of trade 
and commerce are amply sufficient to absorb the new supplies of 
bullion, without there being any disturbance in its worth in relation 
to other articles. And in 3ie next place we should remember, that 
once a community has passed that primitive state when exchanges 
are effected by barter, and has entered on a career of industrial 
progress, its requirements for money do not advance co-extensively 
with wealth, population, and commerciid activity. " The growth 
of credit, and of the various substitutes for the actual use of money 
which arise out of the extended use of credit, are the invariable 
concomitants of increasing wealth and progressive civilization. 
Even in England, in which the contrivances for economizing the 
use of money have already been carried to an unusual extent, it 
would not be difficult to suggest fiirther means of a very simple 
and practical character, by which the present amount of bank-notes 
in circulation may be made efficient for the adjustment of a largely 
increased amount of transactions.^ At the Clearing-house in Lon- 
don, for example, to which the city bankers send every day all the 
cheques they have received against each other, the cheques due by 
any one being set off against those in his favour, and the difference 
only -paid in money, it is calculated that business transactions to the 
amount of £3,000,000, and upwards, are adjusted every day by 
means of about one^fifteenth of that sum in cash and notes. When 
this system becomes more generally adopted, as no doubt it will 
with the progress of industrial civilization, a corresponding increase 
in the efficiency of money will come to pass, and the smaller, 
accordingly, will be the proportion of coin to the wealth and trade it 
can support at a given scale of prices. Already, I believe, it has been 
introduced into New- York, and considerably extended in London. 

Besides the general argument that the increased supplies of gold 
will find themselves a market in substitution of paper credit, without 
tho metal undergoing any sensible depreciation, — an argument which I 
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have proved to be unsustainable, if properly examined, — it is also 
contended, as a matter of fact, that in several states of Europe and 
elsewhere, the people are rapidly adopting gold coin where before 
they employed paper currency. That the use of gold is becoming 
very general is true ; but it is in place not of paper but of silver. 
I am not aware of any authenticated account of gold having been sub- 
stituted for paper ; but I have seen one of the very contrary in the 
case of Holland, where notes have taken the place of gold. That 
the legitimate employment of the instruments of credit should be 
diminished by the increased abundance of the precious metals, is 
neither probable nor desirable ; but it is much to be wished that 
the sm^ note currency of the United States, and several of the 
nations of Europe, were put a stop to. The notes I allude to are 
those representing the worth of a few shillings or thereabouts ; a 
species of paper currency which has little recommendation on the 
grounds of portabi^ty, as the quantity of metallic currency it dis- 
penses with could rever prove very cumbrous under a well-adjusted 
monetary system, but which is exposed to the gravest objections in 
another point of view. Many who would hesitate to accept notes of 
larger amount, unless pretty well satisfied of the solvency of the 
issuers, are more careless as regards notes for trifling sums ; hence, 
both private individuals and governments, utterly undeserving of 
credit, can get these latter into circulation with a degree of facility 
it would be vain to expect if they tried the former ; and thus they 
are made a fruitful source of abuse. But this is the very species of 
paper that the adoption of gold currency does not dispense with, 
and may encourage. Gold coins, worth only a few shillings, are per- 
plexingly minute; and from the large extent of their surface, compared 
with their bulk, as usually fashioned, are subject to rapid waste from 
wear and tear. Hence, for small coinage, gold is extremely objec- 
tionable, and, therefore, it is the less likely to lead to the displace- 
ment of small note currency. But it may even encourage the 
employment of small notes, by displacing, where a double standard 
prevails, the silver currency ; the currency of that metal best adapted 
for affording coins for transacting small exchanges — neither perplex- 
ingly minute, like those of gold of corresponding value, nor cum- 
brous like those composed of copper or other base metals. We 
may rest assured that the not very solvent governments of Europe, 
if they do not supply the deficiency of their silver coinage with 
paper, at all events will not think of displacing their paper by gold. 
And it does not appear likely the Americans will allow their govern- 
ment to suppress their small note currency, merely because gold is more 
abundant. Mr. Snowdon, the director of the United States mint, in his 
report before alluded to, recommends, it is true, that, by the im- 
position of stamp duties, the very small notes should be indirectly 
suppressed, founding his suggestion on the supposed facility the 
increased production of gold affords to the carrying through of such 
a measure ; but I do not find his advice has been followed. When 
sounder notions become afloat, the Americans no doubt will aban- 
don the use of their extremely objectionable small note currency, 
after condemning it on just grounds; but until that improve- 
ment occurs, it is unlikely they will suffer themselves to be per- 
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suaded to take such a step, by reason of any arguments just or 
otherwise. 

The extended use of gold for plate and ornament incidental to 
the increased supplies will, it is said by some, retarain a consi- 
derable degree its decline in value ; each step in that direction 
creating an extensive demand, and thus putting off to a distance 
any further change of a similar character. That such a cause has 
not yet been largely in operation, appears from the comparison pre- 
viously instituted between the coinage and production of gold within 
the last few years, which shows that the new supplies have been 
principally emploved as money and not in any other capacity. 
And a little consideration will make it clear that such is the des- 
tination which should have been anticipated, and which is still to 
be expected. ]^cept as money, the consumption of gold is very 
limited, few using it at all, and those who do so employing it in 
very small quantities. With such a narrow field of consumption, 
there is no reason that each fall in the value of gold should greatly 
retard another, by extending the use of the metal for plate and 
ornament; and it may confidently be predicted that the greater 
part of the new supplies will be coined as fast as produced, and 
depreciated in proportion, so soon as the displacement of silver has 
been completed in countries which employed a double standard at 
the time of the gold discoveries, and have not since resorted to 
silver alone. 

Grounds for concluding that a considerable fall in the value 
OF GOLD is to BE EXPECTED BEFORE LONG I — In the beginning of this 
century, the annual production of gold has been estimated at a 
little over - - - - £ 3,000,000 

By 1848 it had risen to nearly - £10,000,000 

And in 1852 it reached the amount of £36,000,000, 

since which the annual supplies have not varied much, as far as I 
can learn ; so we shall not be far wrong in setting down the pro- 
duction of gold at present, and during each of the last three or four 
years, at the rate of from thirty to forty millions per annum.* This 

* The following estimates are taken from Mr. Newmarch's pamphlet on the ** Sup- 
plies of Gold," pages 6 and 12: — 

Production of gold throughout the world in the years 1800 and 1848. 

1800. 1848. 

America ... 1,920,000 __ 2,100,000 

Europe (exclnding Russia) 140,000 .. 360,000 

Russia 90,000 .. 4,100,000 

Africa 280,000 ._ 550,000 

Archipelago of Asia 650,000) ^sioaooa 

Other sources 180,000 J" *'»«>.ooo 

Total £3,260,000 .. 9,910,000 

Comparison between the production of gold in the years 1800, 1848, and 1 852. 

All sources except California 1800. 1848. 1852. 

and Australia -- 3,260,000 .. 9,910,000 _- 9,400,000 

California — .. — -- 12,500,000 

Australia — .. — .. 14,400,000 

Total £3,260,000 .. 9,910,000 .. 36,300,000 
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is a wonderful change from three millions in the beginning of the 
century ; and there is little doubt but that by this time the entire pre- 
existing supply throughout the world has been altered very appre- 
ciably. That abundance has not hitherto produced so great an effect 
as would at first be anticipated, in rendering the article which had 
become more plentiful less valuable, has been already explained ; 
and it has also been shown why we may expect that the causes 
which have hitherto so much retarded the depreciation of gold will 
cease to operate before long.* It may be said in opposition to this, 
that we have no reason for concluding that gold, though obtained 
in greater abundance than formerly, is procured at a less propor- 
tionate expense ; and that should such not be the case, as soon as 
abundance renders the metal less valuable the diggers' employment 
will cease to be profitable, and further production be checked imtil 
brought to that point where no more will be raised each year than 
the requirements of trade and commerce can absorb on remunerative 
terms. But, so far as I can learn, the value of gold may decline a 
great deal before any such result is to be expected. If production 
has been fbund so remunerative heretofore, as to counteract the 
repugnance labourers must feel to risking themselves in places where 
person and property are so insecure as they are usually believed to 
be at the diggings, — what will it not be wnen such drawbacks have 
been removed, as there is every reason to anticipate they quickly 
must be, in obedience to the law of progressive improvement which 
prevails in communities possessing so abundantly the germs of 
civilization as the new states of California and Australia ? And be- 
sides, as these continue to progress, we may expect that better 
machinery will be employed in extracting the precious metal from 
the quartz and other substances in which it is so oflen found imbed- 
ded, and thus the gold be obtained with increased facility. 

A SILVER STANDARD SHOULD BE ADOPTED, AND ONE POUND NOTES IN- 
TRODUCED INTO ENOLAND I — ^To recapitulate the principal points which 
I have been desirous of bringing forward prominently, — by the decline 
in the general value of silver, resulting from a falling off in the demand 
for it in countries using a double standard, the depreciation of gold 
is concealed to the same extent whenever it is attempted to measure 
its value by that of silver ; and while the steadiness in the price of 
silver for the last few years has thus conveyed a delusive lesson, the 
rise in the prices of many other articles failed to impart a true one, 
because in these no such uniformity was exhibited as would on first 
thoughts be anticipated as the consequence of a depreciation of the 
currency. Moreover, the displacement of silver by gold produced 
another effect, as besides causing a decline in the value of the 

* For instance, the displacement of silver in France must soon oome to an end, and 
the extra market for gold thns created be filled np. Before the late discoveries, the 
silver cnrrenoy of France was estimated at ^100,000,000, while gold was but little 
used. Since that, more than £60,000,000 of gold have been coined; and in two 
years more, if the coinage continues at the same rate as at present, there will be more 
than £100,000,000, by which time there will be enough to make np for any possible 
diftplacement of silver ; and whatever gold may be coined afterwards will be a clear 
addition to the currency. 
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former, it retarded the fall of the latter, by creating an extra market. 
In this way, the depreciation of gold was partly concealed and partly 
checked, and there were not wanting persons who attempted to 
shew that that which was to some extent illusory, and in other re- 
spects temporary, was real and permanent, and that accordingly no 
great change in the value of gold was to be anticipated; some going 
on the fallacy supported by M. IA>n Faucher, and others on an 
erroneous idea of the nature and magnitude of the extended require- 
ments of trade and commerce. The unsoundness of these argu- 
ments I have endeavoured to demonstrate ; and it seems to me as 
clear as day, that gold must fall rapidly in value as soon as it has 
filled up the extra market opened for it in countries whose monetary 
arrangements allowed it to displace the silver currency. The effect 
of this change will be to disturb all existing pecuniary contracts 
and impede the formation of new ones, — a consequence the injuri- 
ousness of which it is not difficult to conceive. But here we are 
npt left to theory, as the financial history of most countries records 
the troubles and sufferings which have been undergone by the peo- 
ple, and the tumults and disorder by which these have been mani- 
fested, whenever the purchasing power of money has been altered, 
either artificially, by government tampering with the currency, or 
neglecting to maintain it in a sound condition,— or naturally, when- 
ever the precious metal composing the coin of the realm has varied 
in value.* To obviate the mischievous consequences which would 
flow from a depreciation of our standard, it should be changed from 
gold to silver — bank-notes and other instruments of credit thence- 
forth entitling the holders to receive certain specified amounts of the 
latter metal, instead of the former as at present. As silver, as well 
as gold, has been shown to be declining in value of late years, it 
might be said that nothing is to be gained by the alteration ; but 
this is an error, the decline in the case of silver originating in a 
temporary cause — ^the cessation of the demand for it in countries 
using a double standard — and one, moreover, which would be cor- 
rected by the new demand that must spring up in the United King* 
dom were the proposed change of standard adopted. It is also 
asserted that silver can be produced cheaper than before, owing to 
certain recent improvements in the mode of extracting the metal 
from the ore, and to the discovery in Mexico and elsewhere of more 
abundant sources of quicksilver — a substance largely employed in 
that process. If this be correct, the cost of production of silver is 
reduced, and the value will be permanently lessened ; but until we 
are tolerably sure not only that such will be the case, but also that 
the expected depreciation will be as great as that of the other pre- 
cious metal, we have no valid reason for objecting to the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard.! It is, however more common to hear 
the adoption of a silver standard condemned on the grounds of the 

• For instances of each of these, see " Elementary Treatise on Metallic Currency." 
(Dublin, M*Glashan, 1853) pp. 59, 64, and 70. 

t Should both the precious metals, by depreciation or otherwise, become unfitted to 
serve as measures of value, then some contrivance in the nature of a ** tabular standard" 
should be adopted. See Ibid, p. 94. 
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metal being so scarce that we could not obtsdn a sufficient supply 
without raising its value considerably, and thus lowering the price 
of everything with reference to the new silver money, and so derang- 
ing all pecuniary contracts — the very evil which it was sought to 
avoid by abandoning the gold standard, except that in the one case 
the derangement would flow from an enhancement in the value of 
money, and in the other from a depreciation. But it is a mistake 
to suppose there b any scarcity of silver; and the fact relied 
upon to prove it — the gradual diminution of the quantity of that 
metal in circulation in France and the United States — ^is the 
result not of silver becoming scarce, but of gold becoming 
unusually plentiful, so that it is more advantageous to make 
payments in money made of the latter metal, and therefore that 
made of the former is removed from circulation. Diiring the sus- 
pension of cash payments in England, from 1797 to 1819, gold 
almost disappeared from circulation ; and what remained, though 
declared by law to be worth no more than bank-notes purporting to 
be for a corresponding amount, bore a premium above the mint 
price, just like bullion itself, with the price of which the law did not 
interfere. Forthwith there was a universal cry of a scarcity of gold, 
and it was laid down dogmatically that a resumption of cash pay- 
ments was impossible, as the metal for making them had become so 
scarce, that an adequate supply could not be obtained. Yet all this 
time the scarcity of gold was apparent only, residting from an imusual 
abundance of the inconvertible paper money with which it was com- 
pared ; just like the scarcity of silver at present, a delusive appear- 
ance occasioned by the abundance of gold. So far from either 
metal having become scarce and dear on the occasion referred to, a 
cessation of demand cannot but have rendered both one and the 
other cheaper. And it may confidently be anticipated that if silver 
enough were now required to support the change of standard, it 
would be obtained without any more difficulty than the gold in 1819. 
The only inconvenience which the change of standard could in- 
volve would be that in England, where no notes for less than £5 
are permitted, it would prove troublesome to carry about the per- 
son so much silver for making payments to any amount under £5, 
as would then be required. In Scotland and Ireland no such effect 
is to be apprehended, as the one-po\md notes can be, and generally 
are, employed in adjusting all domestic exchanges in which the 
sovereign is used exclusively in England. But is there any good 
reason for this partial prohibition ? When the issue of one-pound 
notes was suppressed in 1825, in England, there were two grounds 
on which the measure was defended. The first was, that as those 
notes can be employed in all domestic exchanges where sovereigns 
otherwise are required, the latter are exported whenever ^lere is a 
great demand for money for foreign expenditure ; and then, if any 
circumstance leads to a contraction of the circulation at home before 
the gold returns, the banks have not the means of paying for the 
notes sent in to them, and the public suffer the inconvenience 
arising from the destruction of much of the paper currency. But 
whatever weight this argument might once have been entitled to, it 
can be deserving of none if the provisions of the act of 1844 be ex- 
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tended to the suggested issues of one- pound notes ; so that for every 
such note, beyond whatever amount may be safely calculated on as 
certain to be retained in domestic circulation, there must be a 
sovereign corresponding in the coffers of the Bank. The second 
objection to one-poimd notes, is the temptation it ig alleged they 
hold out to forgery. The smaller a note, and the greater the 
population amongst whom it circulates, the oftener it is exchanged ; 
and the oftener a note is exchanged, the more difficult it is to trace 
a coimterfeit to the party who issued it. On this accoimt, it is said 
that one -pound notes hold out a greater temptation to forgery than 
larger ones, especially when circidating throughout a very numerous 
community ; and in support of this, is brought forward the frequency 
with which counterfeits of the one-pound notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land were formerly passed off on the public. But this, I imagine, is 
to be attributed to the clumsy manner in which those notes were 
prepared, which rendered their imitation an easy task ; as we do 
not find that the elaborately engraved one-pound notes of Scotland 
and Ireland, and of the English country bankers before the prohi- 
bition of 1825, have been exposed to a similar objection. 

These difficulties being removed, no impediment remains to the 
adoption of the remedy suggested for averting the monetary dis- 
turbances impending from the growing depreciation of gold. The 
remedy is to adopt a silver standard, allowing at the same time the 
use of one-pound notes in England as well as Scotland and Ireland, 
so as to obviate the inconvenience which otherwise would be ex- 
perienced in England in transacting sales and purchases firom one 
pound to ^YQ poimds.* And from the proposed extension an 
auxiliary advantage might be derived. The issue of one-pound 
notes not having been permitted of late in England, is not the sub- 
ject of vested interest in bankers, as in the case of notes for larger 
amoimts. Hence, on the same principle that under Sir Robert Peel's 
act of 1844, £22,000,000 of notes unrepresented by bullion are 
allowed to enrich the banking trade, whatever amount of one-pound 
notes might safely be left unrepresented could, without injustice, be 
appropriated by the state. In Ireland and Scotland the aggregate 
sum of the one-poimd-note currency exceeds that of the larger 
notes ; and this affords some grounds for believing that the same 
would eventually be found to be the case in England, and thus that 
at least 22,000,000 one-pound notes Bright be left unrepresented, 
and bullion to the same amount be obtained by the government for 
the benefit of the public. 

* When gold, as a standard of value, was abolished in Holland, small notes were 
introduced for the purpose of affording a satisfactory mediom of exchange in pecuni^ 
ary transactions too large to be adjusted conveniently with silver. 
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V. — Proceedings of the Dublin Statistical Society. 

NINTH SESSION— HRST MEETING. 
[19th November, 1855.] 

The Society met at the Royal Dublin Society House. The chair 
was taken by His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin^ President of the 
Society. 

The Secretaries read the minutes of the last meeting, <and the 
Beport of the Council foi the pcwt year. The President having then 
vacated the chair, it was taken by Mountifort Longfield, Q.C* LL.D. 
who proceeded to deliver the opening address. Dr. Longfield, at 
the conclusion of the address, vacated the chair, which was ag^in 
taken by the Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Provost of Trinity College proposed, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Larcom seconded, a vote of thanks to Dr. Longfield for his able 
address. The motion was passed unanimously. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society : — 

The Marquis of Kildare ; Henry Greorge Hughes, Esq., Q.C. ; 
Rev. John Edgp, D.D. ; William Todd, Esq. ; John Camerpn, Esq. ; 
Patrick M. Cullinan, M.D. ; John Lentaigne, Esq. ; Ambrose 
Hickey, Esq. ; Francis L. Dames, Esq* ; Hugh M^Caul, Esq. ; David 
Ross, Esq. ; Henry' Joseph Loughran, Esq. ; Thomas M. Buste^d, 
Esq.; Richard F. Littledale, Esq.; Charles B. Hancock, Esq.; 
Alexander George Richey, Esq.; Allen Nichol, Esq.; Thomas 
M*Nally, Esq., A.M. ; and Gabriel J. Fisher, Esq. 

SECOND MEETING. 
[17th December, 1855.] 

The Society met at the Royal Dublin Society House, the Lord 
Mayor in the chair. The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read. 

Dr. Hancock read a paper entitled, " The Principles of Sir Robert 
Peel's Bank Act of 1844 explained and defended." 

Mr. Pollard Urquhart, M.P. read a paper on a "Plan for the 
reduction and ultimate extinction of the National Debt." 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society: — 

Charles H. Foote, Esq.; Rev. Professor M'Gauley; John P. 
O'Hara, Esq. ; R. D. Urling, Esq. ; and John F. Waller, Esq. 

It was proposed by one of the Secretaries, seconded by James 
Haughton, Esq. and passed imanimously, that G. J. Allman, M.D., 
formerly Professor of Botany in the University of Dublin, and now 
Regius Professor of Natural History in the University of Edmburgh, 
be elected an Honorary member of the Society. 
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I. — Is Fire Insurance a proper subject for Taxation f By W. Neilson 
Hancock, LL.D. 

[Read March 23rd, 1856.] 

Of the questions which the good feeling now subsisting between 
England and France has given rise to, perhaps the most remarkable 
is the competition in Fire Insurance between French and English 
Companies. 

A French Company has started in London, and has offered to 
insure at 2s. per cent, the same risks as an English company would 
charge 4s 6d. per cent. for. 

Whence the difference of price ? The English have capital and 
skill in the business, and great competition amongst the Insurance 
Companies to reduce the price to the lowest amount. It is foimd, 
however, that the difference of price arises from the amount of 
the tax imposed by the English government. 

It is stated in the Times that there is no annual duty in France ; 
in England it is 3s. for £100. The premium of Insurance, exclusive 
of duty, in England is is 6d. The scale of taxation is, consequently, 
on common risks 200 per cent.* 

The contrast thus raises the question whether Fire Insurance is a 
proper subject for taxation at all. If we examine the tax, we shall 
see that it offends against the fundamental principles of taxation. 

The tax is not proportioned to the means of the tax payers. The 
saving capitalist who invests his savings and spends little and the 

♦ It is stated in iht Spectator of 12th April, that the duty is equal to 7 J for £100. 
I have instituted inquiries in France, but have not got an answer in time for this 
publication, as to which is correct. 

VOL. I. PART IV. Q 
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large landed proprietor do not pay in proportion to their means. 
The capitalist who has extensive machinerj or a large stock of 
goods, the professional man who lives in a city, and the owner of 
house property, all pay largely for fire insurance. 

Again, to whatever extent the amount of the duty deters people 
from insuring, and impedes the developement of insurance business, 
the community suffers to an extent far beyond what is brought into 
the coffers of the state. It appears that out of 923 fires in one year 
in London, in only 442 was there complete insurance ; in 283 there 
was no insurance at all. Whilst in France seven-eights of the pro- 
perty is said to be insured. 

The manner of imposing the tax introducing a calculation and 
set of entries in every policy and every receipt, imposes a very con- 
siderable burden in addition to the tax. 

The exemption of farming stock from the tax makes it partial and 
unequal in its application to different classes, whilst it shows the 
impression of the agricultural interest as to the impolicy of the tax. 

The common sense objection to the tax is, however, the strongest. 
Why should the most provident act of civilized life be taxed at all ? 
or, if taxed, why should the scale of taxation be of the enormous 
amount of 200 per cent., a higher rate than almost any of our indi- 
rect taxes ? 

It is idle to object to a tax without proposing a substitute. The 
duty of each citizen to contribute his share to the expenses of the 
state is one of the foundations of government. The whole question 
is, how is this duty to be discharged ? I have in a former paper * 
eiiplained the advantages of a perfect income tax, and do not on 
this occasion propose to enter on that question. I shall only explain 
the amount of income tax that would be equivalent to the sum now 
produced by the duties on Fire Insurance. 

From a calculation which I laid before this Society in December, 
1854, and published in the first number of our Joumal,t it appears 
that the Income Tax and that taxes on successions as at present 
levied in the United Kingdom, produce for each penny in the 
pound a sum of £1,600,000: that if these taxes were extended to 
all classes of the community, one penny in the pound would produce 
£2,000,000. 

Now the duty on fire insurance has for the last four years pro- 
duced about £1,200,000. It follows that an increase of the Income 
and Succession taxes by three farthings in the pound would produce 
the entire amount of the duty on Fire Insurance; and, under a 
perfect income tax, an increase of six-tenths of a penny would pro- 
duce the required amount. Now^ the peculiarity of the increase of 
the income tax, as a substitute for an indirect tax, is that the labor 
and expense of imposing and collecting the tax is scarcely raised at 
all by a slight alteration of the amount ; whilst each indirect tax, 
by interfering with a large class of human transactions, imposes such 
trouble and expense (far beyond what it produces to the state), as 
frequently to double the burden of the tax. 

* See Paper republished in this part, p. 285. 

t Paper entitled ** What a perfect Income Tax of Ten per Cent, would produce." 
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II The Effect of War on Prices. By John E. Cairnes. A.M. 

[Read January 10th, 1856.] 

Amongst the various economical and commercial questions to which 
the prosecution of the present war has drawn the attention of this 
society, there is one of considerable importance, which no attempt 
has yet been made to elucidate. I allude to the effect which a state 
of war in general, and in particular of the present Russian war, is 
calculated to produce on the prices of commodities. It appears to 
me that this is a subject on which much misapprehension is preva- 
lent, even in quarters where one would naturally look for more ac- 
curate notions — misapprehension which, if acted upon, cannot fail 
to lead to much pecuniary loss' to individuals, and to much commer- 
cial derangement amongst the public ; and which, at all events, 
tends to confuse our notions, and to perpetuate errors on some of the 
most important problems of political economy. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the common opinion upon this 
question — an opinion, too, that is shared by some economists of emi- 
nence—is that a state of war necessarily tends to produce a general 
rise in the prices of commodities. The expression " war-prices ' shows 
what is the popular notion : the doctrine which this expression im- 
plies has been supported by some grave and plausible arguments ; 
and it cannot be denied that it is at the present moment counte- 
nanced by some very obvious and striking facts. It will, therefore, 
not be out of place if I invite the attention of the society for a short 
space to some of the economic principles which affect this question. 

And here it is desirable that we should separate in the outset two 
distinct portions of the general question, which are often confounded ; 
one of which relates to the effect of war upon the general aggregate 
of prices ; while the other considers the disturbance which war is 
calculated to produce upon the prices of particular commodities 
specially affected. The consideration of the latter part of the 
subject I shall reserve for a subsequent portion of my paper ; it will 
be desirable first to dispose of the more general doctrine. 

I have said that it is the popular notion that a state of war has a 
necessary tendency to produce a rise in the prices of commodities, and 
perhaps I should add to this, of those commodities especially which 
form articles of prime necessity and enter into general consumption. 
The most common argument by which this proposition is ordinarily 
maintained is of this nature. It is said that the increased sums ap- 
plied by Government to the support of our armies and navies in time 
of war lead to an increased circulation of money amongst the classes 
who compose the army and navy ; the effect of which is an increased 
demand for articles of general consumption on the part of these 
classes, and consequently, it is said, a rise in the price of such com- 
modities. It is argued, farther, that the increased necessity for 
various kinds of manufactured articles required for the equipment 
of our forces causes increased activity amongst the producers of all 
such articles ; that the extension which is thus given to manufac- 
turing industry induces an increased demand for labourers for the 
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production of the articles required, and, by consequence, an 
increased demand for all the articles consumed by labourers, which 
consumption, it is urged, must further act upon prices; and, in this 
way, the argument is pursued throughout all its ramifications. I 
should not have thought of bringing forward an argument of this 
kind for refutation, the fallacy of which lies on the surface, and 
which has so often been refuted before, but that I have frequently 
seen it of late re produced in the public prints, and, where not for- 
mally stated, at least silently implied. It is, therefore, proper to 
observe that there is but one possible hypothesis upon which this 
argument can proceed — the assumption, namely, that in the alter- 
native of peace, those funds, the operation of which upon prices is 
the foundation of the reasoning, would not have been spent at all ; 
in which case those who use this argument are boimd to show where 
that reserve of wealth is in the country, which, lying idle and in- 
operative in peace, can only be called into activity by a state of 
hostilities. It is surely exceedingly plain that, whether raised by 
taxes or by Government loan, the funds, appropriated and spent by 
Government, would have been quite as effectually spent, had they 
been left with their original possessors. An increased expenditure 
on the part of the Government, therefore, necessarily involves a 
diminished expenditure to precisely the same extent on the part of 
the public : the aggregate demand for commodities consequently re- 
mains as before ; and, by consequence, also the a^ggregate of prices^ 
so far forth, at least, as they depend upon demand. 

There is, however, another agument of a more ingenious and 
subtle character by which the same conclusion is sought to be 
maintained, with this 'difference, that the principle is held to 
operate only to the extent to which the funds for the prosecution of 
the war are obtained by Government loan. The original propounder 
of the theory which I am about to notice was, I believe, Dr. 
Chalmers, and lest I should not represent him fairly, I shall give the 
doctrine in his own words : — 

'* The sum borrowed by Government," says Dr. Chalmers,* is 
withdrawn from commerce and manufactures, and must, to the ex-* 
tent of its power in producing commodities and bringing them to 
market, lessen the supply of those commodities. The prices of those 
commodities rise in consequence, and to such a degree, too, that the 
sum will be replaced. ♦ * ♦ * " Should Government borrow 
£20,000,000 for the exigencies of the current year, there are in 
that year £20,000,000 less of commodities brought to the general 
market than there would otherwise have been. But there is nothing 
in this transaction between Government and so many of the capital- 
ists of the nation that can effect either the power or the inclination 
of buyers to purchase. There is as effective a demand as before, but a 
diminished supply : the same expenditure on the part of the custo- 
mers ; but, on the whole, £20,000,000 worth less of enjoyment in 
return for it. Had Government, instead of borrowing, raised the 
£20,000,000 by additional taxes, the community, no doubt, would 
have had £20,000,000 less to spend ; but they would not have had 

• Political Economy, v. 2, p. fi. Ed : 1852. 
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the high prices to encounter which are consequent on these ab- 
stractions ,of capital produced by Government loans." Pursuing this 
line of reasoning, Dr. Chalmers ultiifiately lands in the conclusion, 
" that the national debt has all been virtually paid once, and yet re- 
mains to be paid again: — paid, in the first instance, as it was con- 
tracted, by the high prices consequent on a deficient capital ; and 
to be paid, in the second instance, to the actual creditors, either by 
a liquidation of the principal, or by a perpetual interest." 

This doctrine, which had begun to grow somewhat obsolete, has 
been lately re-produced by Professor Rickards of Oxford, who, in 
his late interesting publication on** The Financial Policy of the 
War," quotes the argument and adopts it, with some slight qualifi- 
cations indeed, but such as in no way affect the principle involved. 
Mr. Rickards concludes his remarks upon the point by stating his 
opinion that *' the general enhancement of the prices of commodities 
of which we are now sensible prises, no doubt, to some extent, from 
the commercial causes pointed out in the passage just cited." 

Notwithstanding, however, the elaborate character of the argu ■ 
ment itself, and the weight of authority by which it is supported, I 
must venture to question its soxindness. The reasoning appears to 
me to rest upon a double fallacy ; it assumes, in the first place, that 
an abstraction of £20,000,000 from the productive capital of the 
country by Government loan would involve a proportionate dimi- 
nution in the quantity of commodities produced ; and, in the next, 
that this abstraction would not involve any diminution in the pur- 
chasing power of the community at large. Both these assumptions 
appear to me to be without foundation. 

With regard to the first it is to be observed, that capital employ- 
ed in the production of commodities* can only be employed in one of 
two ways, either in the purchase of the raw material of manufac- 
tures, or in paying the wages of productive labourers. If it can be 
shown that the capital abstracted by means of government loan ia 
taken excbisively from the funds applied to the purchase of raw ma- 
teiial, then it may be admitted that the quantity of manufactures 
fabricated from such raw material will be proportionally diminished, 
and that, consequently, the consumers of such manufactures will lose 
in the price what they gain in the escape from taxation which the 
loan system provides. This, however, will but little help Dr. Chal- 
mers' conclusion ; since the diminished funds, applied to the pur- 
chase of raw material, imply a corresponding fall in the price of 
such raw material, and thus the general advance of prices for which 
Dr. Chalmers contends as the necessary result of $he loan system 
must on this supposition be given up. It is evident, however, that 
but a very small portion of the capital abstracted by government 
loan would come from that portion of the general wealth which is 
applied to the purchase of raw material. The rise in the price of 
the manufactured article, which the hypothesis implies, and the 
increased profit which would be the consequence, would attract 

* This, of course, has reference only to the jhating capital of the nation ; that 
portion of the general capital which is Jbced in buildings and machinery is obviously 
not available for governmental purposes. 
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ca|>ital from other departments of business not similarly affected, 
till the inequality was corrected. Without pretending, however, 
to trace the whole effects of the operation, it is evident that the 
pressure would ultimately fall in its chief extent on that portion of 
the floating capital of the nation which constitutes the wages-fund. 
And this, indeed, seems to be Dr. Chalmers' opinion ; but on this 
hypothesis equally, it may be shown that his conclusions are un- 
tenable. 

The assumption on which his argument proceeds is that each 
abstraction of capital effected by state-loan necessitates a corre- 
sponding diminution in the quantity of commodities produced. Now 
(on the supposition that the funds in question come from the general 
wages-fund of the country) it is to be remarked that commodities 
are not produced by the capital constituting this fund, but by the 
labourers who consume it : consequently the abstraction of capital 
which the argument supposes cannot.be allowed to have any effect 
in diminishing the production of commodities, unless it can be shown 
to lessen the number or impair the efficiency of the labourers who 
produce them. 

That the effect of war is to lessen the number of the labourers 
employed in producing commodities is true; since the army and 
navy can only be recruited by draughts upon the labouring popu- 
lation ; but this is equally the case whether the expenditure of the 
war is supported by loan or taxation ; and, consequently, so far as 
this point goes, the distinction on which the argument is based falls 
to the ground. And with regard to the efficiency of the labourers, 
the effect which an abstraction of capital would produce in this re- 
spect would depend upon the existing standard of wages in the 
country, compared with the extent to which the proposed operation 
would be calculated to depress it. Granting, what the argument 
of Dr. Chalmers and Mr. Kickards assumes, that the whole fund 
drawn off by Government loan would come directly from the active 
capital of the country, and would be felt in a reduction of wages 
(and I believe, as a general proposition, this portion of the assump- 
tion is perfectly well-founded) ; still, unless it can be shown that 
the standard of wages in the country is at present at, or so near its 
minimum, that the slightest reduction of wages would at once show 
itself in the enfeebled frame and failing energies of the workman — 
I say, unless this can be shown to be the necessary result of the 
operation, the assertion that the quantity of commodities produced 
would be diminished to the whole extent of the abstraction of 
wealth which is supposed to take place cannot be maintained. Now 
no one will pretend that the rate of wages which at present prevails 
in the coimtry is near this minimum. When we look to the large 
sums which are spent by the labouring population in articles which 
are certainly not indispensable to the maintenance of their physical 
energies ; when, further, we bear in mind the large amount which is 
expended, especially by the artisan population, in the consump- 
tion of articles which are actually deleterious, we shall hardly be of 
opinion (even supposing the abstraction from the wages-fund to be 
considerable) that the physical ability of the labourer need be im- 
paired at all, and certainly not to the extent of this abstraction. It 
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appears, therefore, from these considerations that a draught upon the 
capital of the country by Government loan does not necessarily involve 
any diminution in the number of productive labourers, beyond what 
the same expenditure supported in any other form would produce; nor 
does it necessarily imply any deterioration of the productive ability 
of the workman : it follows, therefore, that neither on this suppo- 
sition is there any ground for the assumption that an abstraction of 
£20,000,000, by Government loan necessitates a corresponding 
reductk)n in the quantity of commodities produced in the country. 

The second assumption made by Dr. Chalmers in the argument 
under consideration is that while a given sum, say £20,000,000, 
raised by taxation involves a corresponding diminution in the pur- 
chasing power of the community, the same sum raised by Govern- 
ment loan necessitates no such diminution. " There is nothing," 
he says, " in this transaction between government and so many of 
of the capitalists of the nation that can effect either the power or 
the inclination of buyers to purchase. There is as effective a 
demand as before, but a diminished supply, &c." It is evident from 
the scope of the argument that by the word " buyers," Dr. Chal^ 
mers intends to express the public at large as distinguished from the 
Government: the assertion, therefore, amounts to saying that a 
deduction of £20,000,000 from the capital of the country does not 
affect -the purchasing power of the public. Now capitalists are 
certainly a portion of the public ; and, according to Dr. Chalmers' 
own principle, the capital thus drawn off would, had it been left to 
its normal functions, have been employed in the production of com- 
modities. In what manner, then, I would ask, can capital be used 
in the production of commodities otherwise than by being applied 
either in the purchase of raw material, or in the support of labour- 
ers, who expend it in the purchase of such articles as they require ? 
The purchasing power, therefore, of capitalists, or of the labourers 
whom their capital supports, must, to the extent of the abstraction, 
be diminished. 

It thus appears that the two fundamental assumptions involved 
in this argument are wholly unfounded. The diminution in the 
supply of commodities which Dr. Chalmers takes for granted I have 
shown to be no necessary consequence from the facts ; and the sup- 
position of an unimpaired purchasing power on the part of the com- 
munity under an abstraction of £20,000,000 of capital I have shown 
to be directly contrary to facts, as well as inconsistent with Dr. 
Chalmers' own principles. The conclusion, therefore, which he 
supported on this basis, that it was the tendency of a war expendi- 
ture defrayed by Government loan to produce a high range of gene- 
ral prices, must fall to the ground. 

Had this question as the to effect of war on prices been considered 
more with reference to the general laws affecting prices, the extent 
to which they are conti^jUed by the quantity of the precious metals 
employed in the commerce of the world, and the influence which 
prices exercise upon the movements of the precious metals from 
country to country, such misconceptions as I have just been con- 
sidering could hardly have taken place. In speaking of prices 
here, I, of course, confine my observations to those countries only 
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where the currency in which they are measured is either gold or 
silver, or paper convertible into gold or silver. Where the quantity 
of currency in circulation has no other limit than the will of the 
sovereign power of the state, the same also must be the sole limit 
to prices. But, with regard to those coimtries where one or both 
of the precious metals are recognized as the standard of value, it is 
evident that the quavtity of these in general circulation must set the 
limit to the general standard of prices throughout such countries. 
So long as the quantity of gold employed in commerce remains the 
same, the only possible means by which a general rise in prices 
could take place, would be by a proportional reduction in the num- 
ber of transactions for the performance of which the use of gold 
as a medium is required. Now, there is nothing in a state of war 
to lessen the number of such transactions ; on the contrary, it is 
rather the tendency of war to require gold for the performance of 
engagements which before were transacted through other means. 
A vast portion, for example, of die expenditure of our armies now 
in the East is carried on by gold, which in time of peace was trans- 
acted by the ordinary paper currencies of the coimtries where the 
different portions of our army happened to be stationed. It is 
quite impossible, therefore, while the quantity of gold in the world 
remains as it is, that a state of war could produce any general rise 
of prices in the markets of the world. And equally certain is it, that 
it could not produce any general rise of price, of more than a mere 
momentary character, in the markets of any of the belligerent 
nations, at least in any of those from which,* as in the case of our 
own, there is free egress for the exportation of gold. When the 
prices in this country, as compared with other countries with which 
we have commercial relations, have found their natural level, any 
sensible elevation beyond that level here, must necessarily operate 
as a stimulus to the importation of foreign productions into this 
country, whilst it would at the same time operate as a check to ex- 
portation ; the effect of which joint action would be to send out gold 
in payment of the increased imports until prices here were restored 
to their natural level as compared with the rest of the world. It 
follows, therefore, that neither in the general market of the world, 
nor in those of the belligerent nations, so long as free trade in gold 
ia permitted, is it possible, while the quantity of gold employed 
throughout the world remains the same, that any general rise in the 
sum total of prices could take place. 

Against such views, however, it is usual for those who hold the 
theories which I have been combating, to refer triumphantly to the 
high prices which ruled during the great European war at the com- 
mencement of the present century, as well as to the high prices for 
most articles of general consumption which at the present moment 
prevaiL It is proper, therefore, that to this appeal to experience a 
distinct answer should be given ; and that the facts of the case be 
shown to be at least reconcileable with the principles which have 
been advanced. 

Had those persons who insist upon a necessary connexion between 
war and high prices, instead of confining their attention to a very 
superficial glance at the commercial phenomena of the last war, 
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extended their researches to the history of prices during former 
periods of hostility, they would have seen reason to suspect the 
validity of their conclusions. It so happens that, during the five 
wars, covering altogether forty-six years, which occurred between 
1688 and 1792, the price of wheat, of meat, of wool, and of most 
other commodities was rather lower than during the intervals of 
peace throughout the same period.* This may not prove that there 
is any necessary connexion between war and low prices ; but at 
least it is, so far as it goes, a complete answer to the appeal to 
expeiience. 

Coming, now, to the twenty-two years of war which followed the 
French revolution, it must be conceded in the first place that, for 
the most part, the price of agricultural produce was high during 
that time— at certain seasons, as in 1801, and again in 181 2, exor- 
bitantly high ; but whatever countenance the theory of war prices 
may derive from this concession is at once dispelled on a closer 
examination of the facts. In the first place, quite independently of 
any influence which the war may have exercised, the high range of 
prices which prevailed between 1793 and 181 j is, if not entirely, at 
least in its chief extent, accounted for by the very unusual number 
of short harvests which occurred dming that period. Those who 
desire to satisfy themselves upon this point I must refer to the pages 
of Mr. Tooke, who, in his History of Prices^ on incontrovertible evi- 
dence establishes the fact, and shows that the fluctuations in the 
price of corn during that time are in every case co-incident, not with 
the variations in the amount of expenditure on account of war, but 
with the character of the seasons. 

But further, even if the fact of an unusual succession of unfavor- 
able seasons could not be made out, the statistics of prices during 
that time, when closely examined, are yet absolutely irreconcileable 
with the theory in question. Thus, for example, the price of wheat, 
which, in December, 1792, before the war broke out, was 47s. 2d., 
and which, in the spring of 1796, reached the price of loos,, fell 
again in November, 1798, while the expenditure on behalf of the 
war was increasing, to nearly its original level, viz., to 47s. iod.t 
Again in the summer of 1801, just before the signing of the peace 
of Amiens, the price of wheat rose to 140s. the quarter, but in 
March, 1804, a year after the resumption of hostilities, it fell once 
more to 49s. 6d. J The year of highest prices throughout the whole 
period of the war was 1812. In August of that year,§ wheat was 
sold in Mark-lane for i8os. ; but in December, 18 13, it feU to 74s., 
and in April, 18 15, just at the time when the utmost efforts were 
being made to prepare for the campaign which was closed by the 
battle of Waterloo, the price fell to 60s.; while, again in 181 7, 
nearly two years after peace had been concluded^the price of wheat 
rose once more to i i2s.1[ The most cursory consideration of these 
figures must satisfy any one that there is no kind of correspondence 
between the fluctuations in the price of corn and the varpng in- 

• Tooke*8 History of Prices, vol. i, p. 97. 

t Tooke, V. I, p. 187-8. X Ibid, v. i, p. 255. § Ibid, v. i,p. 323. 

^ Tooke's History of Prices, vol. 2, Appendix. 
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tensity of the contest ; and, therefore, that the latter cannot, with 
any show of reason, be assigned as the cause of the former. 

There is one other feature connected with the history of prices 
under review, which it is important to notice, as it seems to be as 
once destructive of the theory of " war prices," as that phrase it 
ordinarily imderstood ; it is this, that the fluctuations in the prices 
of commodities of general consumption were very often in opposite 
directions; the prices of one class of articles being often found 
steadily to advance, while those of another class as steadily declined ; 
proving, as it manifestly does, that such oscillations in price were 
connected with special causes affecting the particular commodity, 
and not with any cause of general operation, such as the abstraction 
of capital by Government loans, according to Dr. Chalmers^ theory, 
or the increased Government expenditure incident to the war, ac- 
cording to the ordinary notion. Thus, for example, while between 
the years 1796 and the close of 1798 the prices of provisions suf- 
fered, as I have shown, a very remarkable decline, the prices of 
articles of colonial produce, such as coffee, sugar, cotton, and to- 
bacco, underwent an equally striking rise ;* the advance in the lat- 
ter articles proceeding to 100 per cent., beyond their previous rates, 
while the former showed a dedine of 50 per cent. ; that is to say, the 
piice of one class of articles was halved, while that of the other 
was doubled-^a phenomenon which was repeated in the interval 
between 18 13 and 18 15 in a still more remarkable manner. 

Another instance of the same kind will be foimd on comparing 
the fluctuations in the prices of meat and com between 1804 and 
1808. During these four years the price of com exhibits a steady 
and progressive rise, while the price of meat as steadily falls,t and 
this, notwithstanding the large demands for the victualling of the 
army and navy which were made towards the close of 1808, when 
fleets and armies were being despatched for the war in the Penin- 
sula. " If," says Mr, Tooke, in recording this circumstance, " the 
rise'in the price of com is to be explained by the supposed operation 
of Government demand, how is the fall in the price of meat to be 
accounted for ?" 

So far, then, as regards the general question, I think it is 
sufficiently plain that neither in the principles of political economy, 
nor yet in the experience of past wars, is there any foundation 
for the common opinion which supposes a necessary connexion 
between a state of war and a high range of prices for articles of 
general consumption. How far the existence of a state of war is 
calculated to produce a disturbance in the markets of the belligerent 
nations, — enhancing the price of certain articles, while it depresses 
that of others — ^is another question, and one which can only be de- 
termined by the special circumstances of each particular case. It 
would, at the present moment, be an interesting inquiry, and one 
which would serve to clear up many difficulties connected with the 
question under consideration, if we were to pass under review some 
of the principal articles of consumption in this country — to ascertain 
the fluctuations which have taken place in their prices since the 
, I 

* Tooke, vol. I, p. 190. t Id., vol. i, p. 271. 
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commencement of hostilities, and after making allowance for the 
various influences exercised upon them by causes extrinsic to the 
war, — such as the yield of the raw material, the circumstances affect- 
ing the production of the manufactured article, the state of demand 
in foreign markets, and so on, — ^to form some estimate of the effect 
upon their price, whether of exaltation or depression, which the war 
has produced ; and thus to verify by experimental proof the con- 
clusions deduced from general principles. Not only, however, 
would such an investigation have involved me in a discussion alto- 
gether inconsistent with the dimensions of a paper of this sort, but 
there was also against it this more conclusive objection, that I had 
no means of obtaining the information requisite for the prosecution 
of such an inquiry to any useful issue It would, indeed, have been 
extremely easy to have brought forward an imposing show of sta- 
tistics from the various published tables of prices current, and, by 
virtue of a slight exercise of ingenuity, to have cooked up a very 
respectable case in support of the general argument. Such statistics, 
however, would obviously be wholly worthless for the purpose of 
any sound deduction ; since it would be evidently unsafe and falla- 
cious to attribute such fluctuations as have taken place during the 
last two years in the price of any comnK>dity to the influence of the 
war, unless we could show at the same time what other causes were 
in operation, and how far their action was calculated to modify the 
particular result ; and this was information which, however neces- 
sary for the complete treatment of the subject which I had taken in 
hand, I had yet no means of obtaining. 

But though, for these reasons, a systematic and detailed treatment 
of the subject of prices is out of the question at present, I hope to 
be able, with reference to one important article of general consump- 
tion, to bring forward some facts, which, while they may be found 
to possess some interest in themselves, will serve at the same time 
to illustrate the principles which I have endeavoured to establish. 
The article which I have in view is corn, about which, if our infor- 
mation is not as accurate or full as might be desired, we have yet 
sufficient data to guide us to some important conclusions. 

It is evident there are but two possible ways in which a state of 
war can affect the prices of commodities— either through demand or 
supply.* That the present war is calculated to diminish our supply 
of corn in this country there can be no doubt ; but what is the ex- 
tent of this diminution ? and how far is it likely to influence price ? 
In order to answer these questions, the facts to be acertained are, 
firstly, what is the amount of our usual importations of corn from 
Russian sources ? secondly, how far is the existing blockade calcu- 
lated to obstruct these importations ? and thirdly, what proportion 
does the quantity thus cut off bear to the total consumption of 
grain in the United Kingdom ? 

* It has been suggested that price may be affected by cost of production, which is 
true, but only by its action on demand or supply ; and the only way in which I can see 
that a state of war would aflfect appreciably the cost of production, would be in the 
case of foreign articles imported, by increasing the risk of importation, and, therefore, 
the cost of insurance ; but, in regarding the effect of the present war, while the navies 
of Russia are shut up under their batteries or Sunk, and privateering does not exist, 
this consideration may be safely neglected. 
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In endeavouring to arrive at these points, I have taken the neces- 
sary data from the Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom pub- 
lished this year by Grovernment, so far as they are given in that 
document ; and where, in the absence of exact statistics it was neces- 
sary to resort to a conjectural estimate, I have had recourse to Mr. 
Mc Culloch's Commercial Dictionary. I am quite aware of the pre- 
carious character of all such conjectural estimates, and the conse- 
quent precariousness of any conclusions deduced from them. It will be 
seen, however, that in the present case the results arrived at are 
such as to allow of considerable latitude for error, before the charac- 
ter of the conclusions deduced can be materially aflfected. The de- 
tails of the calculation I give in a note.* The general result at which 
I arrive is, that the quantity of grain of all kinds cut off by the 
blockade of Russian ports is in the proportion of about two per cent 
t(j the whole quantity consumed in the United Kingdom ; and, in the 
case of wheat, for which we are dependent in a larger degree upon 
Bussia than in that of other cereals, the deduction from our supply 
produced by the war would appear to be about four per cent of our 
total consumption. 

Having thus ascertained, as nearly as circumstances willadmit, the 
facts of the case, the question arises as to the effect which such a de- 
duction (all other things being supposed the same), — a deduction say 

* GBAm OF ALL KINDS. 

QUABTEBS. 

Average annual quantity of grain of all kinds derived from Russian 

sources, southern as well as northern ports, (4 years ending 1853) i>324,539 

Quantity which we shall probably continue to receive from Russia during 
war, either overland through German ports, from the Danube, or by 
eluding the blockade .. .. .. .. 300,000 

Total quantity of grain of all kinds cut off by the blockade . . . . i ,024,539 
Total consumption of grain of all kinds in the United Kingdom, (Mr. 

McCuUoch's estimate) .. .. __ _- 53> 900,000 

In round numbers, therefore, the quantity cut off by the blockade is to 

the total supply in the ratio of 1,000,000 quarters to 54,000,000 

quarters, or something less than 2 per cent. 

Wheat. 

Average annual quantity of Wheat derived from Russian sources (4 

years ending 1853) __ _- .. .. 785,800 

Probable quantity which we shall continue to receive »_ ._ -- 100,000 

Total wheat cut off by blockade _« .. .. __ .. 685,000 

Total consumption of Wheat in the United Kingdom (Mr. McCulloch's 

estimate) .. .. -- >- __ »_ .. .. 18,000,000 

The deduction, therefore, effected in our total supply of wheat through 

the operation of this blockade would be about one twenty-sixth or 3.88 

per cent. 

Perhaps some will be of opinion that I have not allowed suflSciently for the greater 
stringency with wjiich in fnture the blockade will be enforced. To which I answer 
that, even if we suppose the exclusion of Russian supplies to be absolutely complete, 
something must still be allowed for the tendency which such exclusion would have to 
force Russian wheat into the German markets, which, if it did not reach us by an 
indirect course, would at least have this effect — that it would lessen the competition 
against us on the part of the Germans in the markets of the world ; at all events, if 
we assumed the whole to be cut off absolutely, the difference would not very materi- 
ally disturb the calculation. 
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of four per cent from our supply of wheat, or of two per cent from 
grain of all kinds, — ^is calcidated to produce upon the price of wheat, 
or of grain in general. This is a problem to the solution of which 
unfortunately no certain rule can be applied. It is beyond question 
that a given deficiency in the supply of wheat, or other grain used 
for human food, will produce a greater effect upon the price than a 
corresponding deficiency in the supply of any other commodity 
whatever ; and for this very obvious reason, that a man will make 
any sacrifice rather than be deprived of his accuscomed share of that 
which is necessary for his subsistence. It is also evident that the 
result will depend in a considerable degree upon the condition of the 
bulk of the population, and the surplus means at their disposal 
beyond what is required for the purchase of subsistence in ordinary 
times — ^a consideration which is of particular importance in estimat- 
ing the effect of deficiency at the present time. Bearing these prin- 
ciples in mind, and taking, further, as our guide, the practical rule 
which Mr. Tooke tells us has generally been found to hold good, viz., 
" that the price of corn in this country has risen from loo to 200 
per cent and upwards, when the utmost computed deficiency of the 
crops has not been more than between one-sixth and one-third below 
an average, and when that deficiency has been relieved by foreign 
supplies,' * — I say, giving due force to all these considerations, I dont 
think I shall be very far wide of the mark, and certainly am not 
likely to be under the mark, if I assume that a deficiency of nearly 
4 per cent in the supply of wheat would cause a rise of not less than 
a^ per cent in its price. So far with regard to the question of 
supply. 

And, then, with regard to demand, it appears to me that the 
effect of war in this respect is very unimportant. There are but 
two ways in which, so far as I can see, the prosecution of hostilities 
can lead to any increase in the consumption of food — either in the 
actual destruction of stores, against which we have to set off (what 
probably would more than balance the account) viz., the destruction of^ 
consumers in the losses of the hostile armies, or, secondly, in the ad- 
ditional quantity of bread consumed by our soldiers abroad beyond 
what the same men would have consumed had they continued to 
form part of the labouring population at home ; and this I conceive 
would be something quite insignificant, and probably would not 
produce as much effect on the price of com as a single wet day in 
harvest time.f 

The influence of the war, therefore, as far as I am able to compute 

♦ History of Prices, vol i, p. 13. 

t In noticing this point, Mr. Tooke remarks (History of Prices, vol i, p. loi. 
note), *' Ttiis additional consumption is hardly worth mentioning ; for, take it at its 
utmost, it is a quantity quite insignificant compared with the difference between a 
good and bad crop of wheat. Suppose, for instance, that the extra consumption is 
four bushels of wheat per head for each (an extra?agant supposition) of the men com- 
posing the army and navy ; suppose these to have amounted to 300,000, there is an 
extra demand for 150,000 quarters. While between the limits of a bad harvest like 
18 16, which has been computed as low as 9,000,000 quarters, and an abundant one 
like 1820, which was supposed to have yielded 16,000,000, there is a difference in 
supply of 7,000,000- And, accordingly, it is well known by experience that the 
most wastefU consumption produces very little impression on a superabundant crop." 
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it, goes but a short way in accounting for the high price of com, 
which we have now for some years been experiencing. Let us see 
whether we cannot find the explanation in other causes. And, first, 
let us contemplate the exact character of the problem for solution. 
It appears by reference to the Statistical Abstract published by Go- 
vernment, that from the last months of 1849 to the end of 185 1 
there was but little fluctuation in the price of com. The price of 
wheat was particularly steady, ranging between 38s. and 42s. the 
imperial quarter. From about the end of 18 ji, however, barley 
and oats are found to advance, an advance in which wheat does not 
appear to have shared till about a year later. But from the begin- 
ning of i8j3 a steady rise is exhibited in the price of wheat, till, in 
Jannary, 1854, three months before the war broke out, the average 
price of wheat rose to 808. id. — a point which has not since been 
much exceeded. From that point a reaction was experienced, and 
in September of the same year, six months after the declaration of 
war, the price of wheat had receded to j6s. 7d., and in October to 
about ')8s., from which point again it has advanced, and after some 
slight fluctuations it again stands at upwards of 80s. Further it is 
to be noted, that, as the high price of com does not coincide with the 
war in point of time, no more does it in point of locality. In 1853, 
according to a statement which I find in the Daily News (November 
9th, i8jj) *^' the average price of wheat in Prussia was 45s. 9d.; 
being 13 s. i id. above the average of the previous twenty -five years ; 
and it has since continually risen." In New York last year, corn 
was as high as in Londonr; and notwithstanding the large yield of 
the late harvest in the United States, the price, I imderstand, is still 
maintained. 

I suppose it will not be denied that a considerable portion of these 
fluctuations is to be set down to the character of the seasons ; tho' I 
think it will scarcely be maintained that the seasons aflbrd a com- 
plete explanation of the phenomenon. Unfortunately the records of 
agricultural statistics in the United Kingdom are not such as will ena- 
ble us to form anything like an accurate estimate of the influence of 
this cause ; and we have all seen what a wide discrepancy of opinion 
exists upon this subject amongst practical men, who yet all profess 
to have formed their opinion from the minutest personal inspection. 
Even, however, if we suppose the utmost deficiency in the crops in 
England that has been contended for, and if further we assume (what 
I believe is the case) a considerable deficiency of yield in some con- 
tinental countries, this will scarcely be sufiSicient to explain a rise of 
100 per cent in the price of corn as compared with four years ago : a 
rise, which, with a single and almost momentary exception, has had 
no parallel throughout the last thirty years, (in the course of which 
we have had harvests quite as deficient as that of last year, and the 
greater portion of which was passed under protective laws;) more par- 
ticularly, when we have to set against the deficiencies of the Euro- 
pean markets the overflowing yield of this year's crop in America. 
It appears to me evident that to explain fully the present high price 
of com, we must take into account other influences, which have been 
strangely enough almost quite overlooked in all the conti'oversies on 
this question ; and these are, firstly, the increase which has, in the 
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course of the last five or sii years, taken place in the number of com 
consumers in the world, and by consequence in the demand for 
com ; and, secondly, the increase in the quantity of the circulating 
medium of the world, which has resulted from the gold discoveries 
in California and Australia. 

With regard to the first point, it cannot, I conceive, be doubted 
that in the case of the United Kingdom the consumption of com 
has, on the whole, increased. It is true the population of this por- 
tion of the empire has of late years diminished ; but the rate of 
wages is higher, the reduced population is much better off*, and the 
number now who can afford to eat bread cannot but be greater 
than some six years ago. In England and Scotland the population 
is increasing, and wages certainly have not fallen. The conse- 
quence must be an increase in the demand for com. In America 
not only is the population increasing by virtue of its inherent fruit - 
fulness, but it has also, during the last six years, been enormously 
swollen by immigration. The eff*ect of the emigration from Europe 
has had a two-fold operation on the demand for com — firstly, by 
thinning the supply of labour in the old countries it tends to raise 
wages, and thus to increase the number of those at home who can 
afford to consume com, and especially the better kinds of com ; and 
secondly, by the new demand created by the emigrants in America, 
who, sharing in the high rate of wages which prevails there, at once 
take their place in the rank of corn-consumers. 

We shall be further confirmed in this conclusion if we consider 
the vast extension which has taken place in the foreign trade of the 
United Kingdom, and, by consequence, of the world, in the last five 
or six years. To take one or two instances, the exports from this 
country to the United States and California have increased from (in 
round numbers) £12,000,000, in 1849 ^^ nearly £24,000,000 in 
1S53 5 while in the case of Australia the exports thither have in- 
creased from £2,000,000 in 1849, to £14,000,000 in 1853. And 
in many other countries, as, for example, our North American pos- 
sessions, the Hanse towns, Holland, Belgium, and France, the in- 
crease has also been steadily progressive. The plain inference from 
these facts is that the wealth of these communities has been greatly 
augmented, and consequently the purchasing power of the general 
population. 

If this account of the matter be correct, we might expect to find 
the advance which has taken place in the price of com accompanied 
by a corresponding advance in the price of other articles which enter 
into the consumption of the general population ; since the same aug- 
mented purchasing power which has been assigned as the cause of 
an increase in the consimiption of com, would be equally efficacious 
in extending consumption in other directions, and woiild manifest 
itself there also in an advance of price ; and such in fact we find to 
be the case. The price of butcher s meat, for example, is now about 
two pence a pound higher than it was in 18 ji and 1852; ariS 
this notwithstanding the increase which has taken place in the 
supply of stock during that time. I may remark by the way, that 
tho , at particular junctures, the markets would seem to have been 
affected in a slight degree by the operations of Government, yet that, 
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on the wbole, the advance which has taken place does not exhibit 
any general correspondence with the progress of the war expendi- 
ture. The price, for example, from March to August, 1853, a year 
before the declaration of war, was almost as high as it is at present ; 
while during the first half of 1854, while hostilities were either in 
active preparation or being actually carried on, the price on an 
average appears to have fallen about three hal^ence the pound. 
What is manifest in this case, as in the case of com, is on the whole 
a progressive advance, not commencing with the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, but at least two years earlier, about the year 18 ji, accompa- 
nied by some remarkable fluctuations, which are evidently due to 
special causes of a temporary character affecting the particular com- 
modity. 

But while the enlarged demand, springing out of this great and 
almost unparalleled industrial and commercial developement, has 
been powerfully tending to augment the recU exchange value of the 
necessaries of life, another cause has been in operation of a still 
more general character, tending to act upon their nominal value as 
well as upon the nominal value of all other things. The Cahfomian 
and Australian mines have now been, the one six, the other three 
years in full work. According to the returns given by Mr. New- 
march in his treatise on '* The New Supplies of Gold," the quantity 
of gold produced in both these places up to the end of 1852 was 
£56,000,000 ; and, supposing the mines to have gone on producing 
at the same rate since that time, the increase to the circulating 
medium of the world from these sources alone cannot now be less 
than £1 10,000,000 sterling. The action of this vast additional sum 
upon the prices of commodities (as has been shown by Professor 
Walsh in his able paper upon this subject,*) has been, owing to the 
influence of other and concurring causes, to a certain extent neu- 
tralized and to a certain extent concealed. Professor Walsh, how- 
ever, is of opinion, — an opinion which is fully supported by the facts - 
which he adduces, — ^that this great increase of the circulating me- 
dium is now beginning to make itself felt in a general advance of 
prices — an advance which he shows must, in the first instance, 
manifest itself chiefly in the price of those articles which fall 
within the consumption of the general population. To his re- 
marks upon this subject I will venture to add, that, as one 
of the principal causes which have hitherto neutralized the 
action of the increased gold supplies upon prices has been the great 
commercial developement of the last five or six years, opening 
as it did new channels to the new supplies of gold almost as 
fast as they were produced; and as this commercial progress 
would seem now to have received a slight but decided check; 
it is just, therefore, at the present time that the effect of these new 
supplies in advancing prices might be expected unequivocally to 
show itself. In other words, the principles of economic science 
applied to this problem lead to conclusions which strictly corre- 
spond with the actual facts of the case. 

The result, then, of this inquiry into the present high price of 
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corn is that, though in some degree caused by special influences con- 
nected with the war, though in some degree the effect of unfavourable 
seasons, it is principally due to that increased demand for food which 
has arisen out of the commercial enterprise and industrial activity 
of the last six years, and in a slight measure also to the deprecia- 
tion in the value of gold, consequent on the great increase which 
has taken place in its quantity. If these conclusions are to be trusted, 
seme important consequences may be deduced from them. We may 
infer, in the first place, that as the present high price of com is but 
in a slight degree connected with the existence of hostilities, it may 
consequently be expected to be but in a slight degree affected by 
their cessation. We may fnrther, from a consideration of the nature 
of those causes to which this high range of prices is principally owing, 
judge as to their probable duration and effects. So far as the ad- 
vance which has taken place in price is owing to the demand for 
corn outrunning the supply, so far, it is evident, it must continue 
till the supply shall be made to overtake the demand. Whether it 
shall ever recede to its former level as a permanent average must 
depend upon the extent to which the skill and knowledge brought 
to bear upon the practice of farming may ultimately overcome the 
increasing difficulty which always attends the extraction of increased 
produce from the soil. On the other hand, whatever portion of the 
advance in price is due to the increased supplies of gold, this, so far 
from falling off, must continue and progress so long as the yield of 
the gold mines continues. It is, however, to be borne in mind, that 
whatever advance in price com may experience from this cause, has 
no tendency permanently either to benefit or injure landlord, farmer, 
or consumer.* It can have no permanent influence on the value of 
either rents, profits, or wages ; and for this reason, that any rise of 
price resulting from a depreciation of the circulating medium will, 
in its ultimate effects, extend itself equally over all other commo- 
dities; its operation, therefore, so far as regards the permanent 
interests of those classes must be entirely nugatory. 

In the foregoing observations (of the extremely incomplete and 
meagre character of which, I beg to say, I am perfectly sensible), I 
have been qpcupied rather in showing what effect war does not pro- 
duce on prices than in showing the effect which it does produce. 
It is evident, however, that the first step towards a satisfactory dis- 
cussion of this subject must consist in cleariug away the various 
hypotheses and hallucinations which surround it. Even if we went 
not a step further, it appears to me that the practical lesson to be 
derived from such merely negative conclusions is far from being 
unimportant. If producers, merchants, and dealers, instead of acting 
on some hazy notion that in time of war prices must be constantly 
rising, would direct their attention more steadily, each to the cir- 

* To this general assertion, the reader will apply the proper and obvious limitation, 
namely, as regards persons whose incomes consist of a fixed money sum, who evidently 
must be losers to the extent of the depreciation. All that is intended to be asserted 
is, that the depreciation of the circulating medium through an increase of its quantity 
will not aflFect the profitableness of the different modes of investment either absolutely 
or in relation to each other ; nor, again, the relation between these and the real value 
of services. 
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cumstances of his own business, — to the actual stocks in the coun- 
try and the actual demand in the market, — and would content 
himself with acting on such knowledge, much foolish speculation 
and much unnecessary aggravation of the inevitable evils of war 
might be avoided. Amongst farmers in particular the belief that 
war and high prices are inseparably connected is extremely strong ; 
and I have little doubt that the advance in the price of corn which 
took place some months ago, considerably beyond what experience 
has since proved the conditions of demand and supply warranted, is 
entirely to be attributed to this conviction. Farmers, in the hope 
of extravagant prices, held back their supplies from market till they 
produced the phenomenon they desired. Now, however, when they 
are bringing their supplies into market, prices, which were before 
unduly inflated, are beginning to recede, and will decline as much 
below their natural average as they were previously forced above 
it. Nor is corn by any means the only instance in which this 
delusion has led for the moment to the fulfilment of its own predic- 
tions. The recent rapid advance and as rapid decline in sugar is 
also, I suspect, to be attributed to the influence of the same delusion ; 
and other cases might be mentioned. 

Though, therefore, the reasonings of this paper have been directed 
chiefly to conclusions of a negative kind, tending to establish what 
war does not ratlier than what it does effect, I hope it may not be 
regarded on this account as entirely without point or application. 
When the fundamental errors which prevail on this subject are 
removed, the question becomes then reduced for the most part to a 
question of fact, respecting the particular circumstances of each 
trade — a question which those engaged in such trades are in general 
much more competent to decide for themselves than any mere 
theorist like myself can be to decide for them. 



III. — Condition of the Labouring Population of Jamaica, as con- 
nected vJith the present state of Landed Property in that Island — 
By Richard Hussey Walsh, LL.B., Archbishop Whately's 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin. 

[Read before the Statistical section of the British Association, Glasgow, 
September 13th, 1855.] 



INTRODUCTION. 

The Council of the Dublin Statistical Society have directed me to 
bring before this section a report containing the result of an inquiry 
into the condition of the labouring population of Jamaica, as con- 
nected with the present state of landed property in that island. The 
inquiry was commenced in the year 1853 by the Council of the 
Social Inquiry Society of Ireland, which is now amalgamated with 
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the Dublin Statistical Society. The very interesting work of Mr. 
Bigelow, of New York, entitled ** Jamaica in 1850," brought forward 
some statements showing a remarkable similarity between the con- 
dition of that island at the period in question and that of Ireland at 
the time of the famine. Thus, in each case there were incumbered 
proprietors, absentees, want of application of capital to the soil, 
allegations of insuperable indolence of the labouring population, and 
an old industrial system some years superseded, yet its effects still 
remaining. The Council were at that time engaged in conducting 
some inquiries into the social condition of Ireland, the results of 
which have since been published ; and it was thought that an inves- 
tigation into the state of Jamaica would throw some light upon the 
questions common to both countries, and serve either to corroborate 
or refute Mr. Bigelow's views concerning the latter ; which, however 
satisfactory they might appear to any one entering upon the inquiry 
for the first time, are at variance with those entertained by most of 
our countrymen who have written on the subject. An intelligent 
Baptist missionary from Jamaica having been consulted as to the 
proposed investigation, imdertook to obtain answers to a set of 
queries from several of the missionaries in the island — with the 
assistance, upon the legal questions, of a lawyer of some eminence. 
These answers have been obtained, and are published as an appendix* 
to this report. But their substance, and the general character of the 
results they furnish, need a few comments. Not only are the conclu- 
sions they indicate intrinsically important as leading the inquirer to 
the root of the evil, and thereby pointing out the remedy called for, but 
they must also prove highly useful in clearing away a host of errors, 
which, so long as they prevailed, proved an insurmountable barrier 
against any practical effort towards ameliorating the condition of the 
island. By the Emancipation Act of 1833, the slaves in Jamaica 
were set at liberty ; and, subsequently, by free-trade legislation, 
especially the act of 1846 for removing the protective duties in 
favour of colonial sugar, her products ceased to enjoy a monopoly 
in the markets of the United Kingdom. But previously to either of 
these acts, the proprietary had been in a state of hopeless insolvency, 
as I shall show farther on ; and their effect was simply to compel 
** a balance to be struck between the debtors (the proprietors) and 
their creditors, which revealed rather than begat the poverty which 
now no effort can conceal." But a frightful state of embarrassment 
they did reveal, and, by revealing, aggravated; and loud were the 
cries of distress from the planters. Their case occupied much of the 
attention of politicians and writers. Lord Stanley (then Mr. Stan- 
ley) visited the island a few years before Mr. Bigelow, with the 
piaisewQrthy object of ascertaining, by inspection, and at the risk 
of much personal inconvenience, the condition of the planters ; and 
Mr. Carlyle devoted to their service the powerful influence of his 
pen. Both these and their clients agreed pretty fully as to the 
cause of distress. It was thus made out : — ^production to be pro- 
fitable could not be carried on in the West Indies when the power 
of coercing the Negro to work no longer existed, unless the effects of 

* See Appendix A, 
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his indolence and inefficiency were counteracted by a premium on 
the products of his labour in the shape of protective duties ; which 
latter having been withdrawn, the negro could not be induced to 
work without the payment of such enormous wages as would ruin 
the employer. Mr. Carlyle, in his " Occasional Discourse on Negro 
Slavery," represented the black as refusing to work, and calling out 
for higher wages, while the cane crop of the distracted planter is 
perishing; and Lord Stanley, in his letter to Mr. Gladstone, adopted 
a similar strain, and declared that the negro for his services, such 
as they are, '* demands a price which would be deemed exorbitant 
in any other part of the world." Accordingly they concluded a 
remedy should be devised upon the supposition that the services of 
the free negro were not worth what must be paid for them ; and 
Lord Stanley proposed to meet the evil by increasing with duties the 
price of the produce of his labour ; while Mr. Carlyle inclined to the 
opinion that it might be necessary to increase its productiveness by 
arming the employer with powers of coercion by the restoration of 
slavery. These conclusions might have been acceptable to West 
India planters, as they afforded an excuse for doing nothing. Their 
love of ease was gratified in this respect ; and their self-love was 
likewise flattered, since they were taught that the evils from which 
they suffered were none of their own doing. But, beyond this, ther^ 
is nothing very consolatory in either recommendation. One of them 
conflicts with the best feelings of humanity, and the other is at 
variance with the modem spirit of our commercial legislation. And 
both of them, it may safely be asserted, are unattainable. It is 
certain we shall not go back to slavery, and highly improbable we 
shall ever resume protection. And all this while it does not seem 
to have occurred to either inquirer to ascertain what these exorbitant 
wages were whose excessive amount demanded such desperate re- 
medies. Had they done so, it would have appeared they were pro- 
ceeding on an erroneous supposition ; that wages, estimated in money, 
instead of being exorbitant as alleged, were extremely low ; while, 
measured with reference to many of the necessaries of fife, they were 
still more inferior ; the prices of the commonest articles of food, 
moreover, being enhanced by import duties, part of whose desti- 
nation was to ftimish the means of promoting the immigration of 
labourers from other parts of the world — such as coolies from East 
India, and negroes from Africa. Thus, in the enhanced price of his 
food, the labourer paid for increasing the supply of competitors to 
beat down yet further his scanty earnings. Not only were his 
wages low, but out of them he was compelled to pay taxes to be 
employed in making them still lower. And when, in the face of 
such circumstances, we find a writer of Mr. Carlyle's ability wielding 
his pen in support of the interests of Jamaica, without taking the 
trouble of informing himself as to the facts of the case, we are forced 
to regret his possession of the gifts and talents he is endowed with, 
when the only purpose they are turned to, is to attempt to supply 
the want of accurate information by forcible language and bold 
assertion. If the effect of literary skill is but to induce a writer to 
dispense with the calm eloquence of facts, then must its acquisition 
be looked upon as a curse instead of a blessing. And, unfortunately. 
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too many of the most eminent of the litterati seem to have attained 
it for nothing else. Their powers, which might have been directed 
advantageously towards the defence or sustainment of the best 
interests of civilization, are unnaturally employed to subvert them. 
They fail to afford mankind protection and utility ; and, contrary to 
the purposes they might so beneficially have answered, are turned 
into a source of oppression or instrument of destruction, like a sword 
in the hand of a brigand, or a steam engine driven by a madman. 

Wages and Labour — According to the return of the Baptist 
Missionaries, the wages of agricultural labourers vary from is. to 
6d. a-day on ordinary occasions, but at crop time, and all such rare 
instances as there is an unusual demand for labour, they rise some- 
times to IS. 3d. Carpenters, masons, and other tradesmen receive 
from IS. 6d. to 2s. 6d. a-day. These wages, it will be perceived, are 
far lower than those even in the most unfavourably circumstanced 
portions of the United Kingdom. And when they are estimated by 
reference to the amount of articles which can be purchased with 
them, the discrepancy is yet more apparent. Ground provisions, 
such as yams, vary in price from 6s. to i6s. per cwt. Take what may 
be considered the corresponding species of food in this kingdom, po- 
tatoes, and we find that half the higher of the prices just given, or 
8s. per cwt., is a limit not very often exceeded, and usually, at least 
in the rural districts of Ireland (where the potato is principally 
consumed), not approached within a good deal. 

In most cases, prices are enhanced by duties. When these re- 
turns were prepared, American flour, subject to 8s. duty per barrel 
of i961bs., sold at from forty to forty-six shillings, and was retailed 
at 3d. per lb. Salt pork and beef were retailed at from pd. to is. 
per lb., paying a duty of 20s. per barrel of 200 lbs. The duty on 
pork was 2s. per cwt., or 4s. per barrel, according as it was dried 
or otherwise made up. And butter was charged with 9s. per cwt. 
duty, cheese los., and rice 3s. But by a late act, the tariff of 
Jamacia has been greatly altered for the better in this respect. 
Salt meat per barrel is charged only 6s. instead of 20s., and when 
dried, the duty is 4s. per cwt. ; flour, is. instead of 8s. ; butter, 3s. 
instead of 9s. ; cheese, 4s. instead of los. ; and rice reduced from 

3s. to IS. 

I have compared the scale of wages ftunished by the Mission- 
aries with the accounts transmitted last year by several of the 
stipendary. magistrates of Jamaica to the Governor, Sir Henry 
Barkly, and by him forwarded in a despatch the beginning of last 
year to the Secretary of the Colonies, the Duke of Newcastle ; who, 
I may remark, by the way, was rather in want of information of 
the Mnd ; for in his despatch to Sir Henry Barkly, on his appoint- 
ment as Governor, he seems to be fuUy impressed with the pre- 
valent idea that high wages were at the root of the evils of Jamaica. 
The distress of the planters, he stated, must endure " until the rate 
of wages should have been brought to correspond with that of 
prices ;" a result, he was of opinion, which should be produced by 
encouraging immigration. And he further laid down that '' looking 

their (the negroes) permanent welfare, it would be no misapplica- 
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tion of the produce of the taxes paid by them, to suffer it to be ex- 
pended in the importation of competition for employment, which 
should bring down the rate of wages which the employers of labour 
are under present circumstances necessitated to give.' Now the ac- 
count of wages given by the magistrates does not differ much from 
that of the missionaries, and we may be sure that had the despatch 
in question, reached the Duke of Newcastle before he wrote the 
letter from which I have quoted, a person of his well known phi- 
lanthropy would never have stated that the recovery of the island 
was to be looked for in the reduction of wages, seeing that these rarely 
exceeded a shilling a-day, and that the prices of what the la- 
bourer consumed, rendered very dear by industrial mismanage- 
ment, were enhanced yet more by the pressure of taxation. That 
such extravagant ideas about the rate of wages in Jamaica should 
have been suSered to obtain currency in this country reflects much 
discredit on our public instructors, who have generally far more 
time to acquire accurate information than can possibly fall to the 
lot of a colonial minister, amidst his weighty and multitudinous 
duties. But to return to our subject. Out of the nine cases in which 
the returns of the magistrates and missionaries can be compared, 
wages agree precisely in two, the rate in each being Is. ; in two 
more, the only rate returned by the missionaries, (Is.), agrees with 
the inferior limit assigned by the magistrates, the superior limits be- 
ing Is. 6d. and 2s. ; in one, the only rate given by the former, 9d., 
is less than that of the latter, Is. ; and in four, where either gives 
two limits, the other furnishes but one rate intermediate between 
them, and which, therefore, may represent the average rate in 
the district, consistently with the returns of the extreme rates be- 
ing correct. In these last cases, the returns of the missionaries are 
Is. in two instances ; from 6d. to Is. 9d. in the third ; and from 9d. 
to Is. in the fourth. The corresponding returns of the magistrates are 
from 9d. to Is, 6d., (in the cases where the missionaries state Is.); 
and Is. in those where the others give from 6d. to Is. 9d., and from 
9d. to Is. From these figures, it may safely be concluded, agricul- 
tural wages on an average do not differ much from Is. a-day.* 

As to the length of the working day, for which the' proceeding 
rates are p^id, the missionaries give us no information. The magis- 
trates tell us in a few instances ; one (Mr. Kelly) states it at nine 
hours; another (Mr. Ewart), at from five to seven; and a third, 
(Mr. Davis) says that in his neighbourhood it is no more than from 
three to iox^r hours. I do not think, however, Mr. Davis's state • 
ment deserves the same credit as Mr. Kelly's or Mr. Ewart's. His 
report is a hasty production, drawn up evidently with little care, 
and in a spirit very hostile to the labourers. The others are written 
apparently in an extremely impartial spirit, and one of them, at 
least, evidently prepared with much care and attention. And if the 
time appears short compared with what our notions are of what a 
day's work ought to be, we must reipember that so many hours toil 
in a tropical climate is far more severe than in temperate regions 
such as we dwell in. 

* See Appendix B. 
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We are thus led to the conclusion that whatever be the cause of 
distress in Jamaica, it cannot be high wages. It will be said, per- 
haps, that though wages are not high, yet labour is dear, the ineffi- 
ciency of the workman, and his disinclination to exertion more than 
compensating for the moderate rate of his daily payments. Even if 
this were the case, the common complaint about high wages is scien- 
tifically incorrect, and practically injurious, because calculated to 
place the public under the impression that it is the enormous 
amount which must be paid by the day, week, or any other specified 
period for the service of the labourer, and not the inefficiency of 
these services, which is at the root of the employers difficulties. As 
to the idleness of the negro and his alleged disinclination to labour, it 
is true, no doubt, he would not stand comparison advantageously with 
the superior classes of European workmen ; but we are not from this 
to infer that all that is said about his idleness by Jamaica planters 
and their advocates is on that account true. They loudly complain 
of the negro's unwillingness to labour, but pass over in silence their 
own disinclination to. pay wages ; the latter, moreover, being a v^rj 
natural cause of the former. The people are willing to work if sure 
of being paid, we are inforaied in the report of Mr. Hill, one of the 
most intelligent of the magistrates ; and where, it may be asked, will 
people be found who are willing to work any other terms ? 

Condition of Landed Property. — It has already been shown 
that whatever be the impediment in the way of the development of 
the national resources of Jamaica, it is not a high rate of wages, the 
fact being that wages are remarkably low. Of the three instru- 
ments of production, accordingly. Labour, Capital, and Land, the 
first may be had on sufficiently reasonable terms. As for the se- 
cond, it may be laid down as a general rule that capital finds its 
way to whatever place there is a favourable opportunity for invest- 
ing it ; and in any case, (without pushing the doctrine so far,) it is 
well known that colonial industrial enterprises which present fair 
prospects of success, can command in abundance the annual accu- 
mulations of wealth which leave the English money market, day 
after day, in search of some profitable employment. But when we 
come to consider the third instrument of production, apparently the 
most abundant and accessible, we discover at length what is really 
the principal cause of the distressed state of Jamaica ; landed pro- 
perty being so circumstanced that there are strong objections to de- 
voting to its cultivation a sufficient amount of capital. Estates at pre- 
sent are so encumbered with debt, the owners cannot do justice to their 
possessions; and, at the same time, the state of the law is so defective, they 
are prevented from changing hands as they ought, and thus coming to 
those of persons who might turn the land to good account. This state of 
indebtedness is nothing new. We have it on the authority of many 
writers, but it is best to give it in the words of the planters them- 
selves, which amply confirm the statements of others, including 
those who furnished the information to the Council of the Dublin 
Statistical Society. Mr. Hill, one of the Stipendary Magistrate, in his 
report to the Governor, refers to the embarrassed state since i77^> ^^ 
old Jamaica properties, and proves it by memorials from the House 
of Assembly, beginning at so early a period as 1792. 
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" In a report of Nov. 23 rd, 179a, we are told that in the course 
of 20 years, which at once sets us back to 1772, one hundred and 
Seventen estates in Jamacia had been sold for payment of debts, and 
ninety-two more were in the hands of creditors ; and that executions 
had been lodged in the Provost Marshal's Office for £22,563,786 
sterling." 

In a report for November 23rd, 1804, is stated that ** every 
British merchant who holds securities on Jamaica estates, is filing 
bilb to foreclose ; although when he has obtained a decree, he hesi- 
tates to enforce it, because he must himself become proprietor of 
the plantation, of which, from fatal experience, he knows the 
consequences ;" That " all kind of credit is at an end ;" — " that if 
litigation has diminished, it is not from increased ability to perform 
contracts, but from confidence having ceased, and no man parting 
with property but for immediate' payment j" — and that ** a faithful 
detail would have the appearance of a frightful caricature." 

In another report of Nov. 13th, 1807, after setting forth that the 
*' distresses of the sugar planters have already reached an alarming 
extent, and are now increasing with accelerated rapidity ;" it states 
that *' sugar estates lately thrown up, brought to sale, and now in 
the court of Chancery, amount to about one fourth of the whole 
number in the colony ; that " the Assembly anticipates very shortly 
the bankruptcy of a much larger part of the commimity, and, in the 
course of a few years, that of the whole class of sugar planters." 

In a petition of the House of Assembly to the Prince Regent, ' 
dated December loth, 181 1, it is therein detailed, that "estate 
after estate has passed into the hands of mortgagees and creditors 
absent from the island, imtil there are whole districts, whole 
parishes, in which there is not a single resident planter of a sugar 
plantation." 

The first three of the reports here quoted take up the period when 
a flood of enterprise was pouring into the colony every fresh cargo 
of slaves from the coast of Africa. The memorial to the Prince 
Regent embraces the period when all the foreign colonies, except 
those of Spain, were in tjie hands of England, and the monopoly of 
colonial produce in the hands of her merchants. Before going fur- 
ther, it is worthy of incidental notice, that these memorials furnish 
a fair sample of the effects of governments propping up artificial 
systems of production. When such is the case, prosperity is looked 
for as the result of state interference, not of individual exertion ; 
and, when any difficulty arises, assistance is sought by similar means, 
instead of endeavours being made to avert the calamity by self-re- 
liance and energy. While the farmers of the United Kingdom were 
protected against foreign competition, the legislature was perpetually 
beset with complaints of agricultural distress ; but since the intro- 
duction of free trade, they have ceased publishing their troubles to 
the world, and have learned to rely on skill and industry — confining 
themselves, like other men of business, to their own affairs, and not 
watching the political horizon to see what more can be gained in 
the way of monopoly. To return to our subject, however, the pre- 
ceding extracts establish the embarrassed state of properties in 
Jamaica at a remote period — before I807, when the slave-trade was 
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abolished — before 1834, when slavery was discontinued — and before 
1846, when free-trade in sugar was inaugurated. But although 
then, as now, estates were incumbered — ^yet then, unlike now, pro- 
duction was not thereby put a stop to^at least for any considerable 
time. This deserves an explanation, and it will lead us to the second 
cause of the present distress. When land is heavily incumbered, 
the weight of debt does not leave the owner enough to cultivate it 
properly, and cultivation must decline until the land gets free. This 
is usually effected by the owner being sold out through the expen- 
sive instrumentality of the Court of Ceancery. The cost of such a 
transfer has little connection with the size of the estate. It is always 
considerable ; but if the estate be large and valuable, it bears only 
a small proportion to the purchase money ; while, if it be not 
so, the cost both to buyer and seller is very great compared 
with the interest they have at stake, and must prove a powerful 
restraint against transfer. Estates in Jamaica are usually very 
extensive ; and so long as people were found willing to risk a large 
amount of capital in such an investment, the incumbrances of a pro- 
perty caused not a very great interruption to its cultivation ; and, 
accordingly, as one owner was ruined, another stepped in and filled 
the breach ; and production was resumed with accustomed spirit and 
energy. It will be asked, why were large capitalists wilhng for- 
merly, to come forward, though ruin so often was the result, while 
at present they exhibit no corresponding alacrity ? For this two 
reasons may be assigned, which will satisfactorily account for the 
discrepancy. The first is, that while the slave-trade and colonial 
monopoly endured, the profits of Jamaica estates underwent extraor- 
dinary fluctuations; the gain thence derived, in some instances, 
being as wonderful as the losses in others were ruinous ; and the 
success of the fortunate luring on numbers to their destruction, 
like the attraction of a lottery or gambling table. At one time the 
supply of labour would be rendered unusually abundant by the 
arrival of great cargoes of negroes. At another, difficulties were 
experienced in getting the accustomed supply on the coast of Africa ; 
or war or storms might intercept a large quantity in the homeward 
journey. Besides, when man was looked upon as a mere article of 
trade, it was not to be expected much trouble would be bestowed 
upon his care and maintenance ; and thus not only did the supply of 
blacks from abroad vary remarkably, but that at home was subject 
to all the vicissitudes attending destructive epidemics promoted by 
neglect. The prices of sugar and other colonial products were yet 
more variable than the supply of labour. Not only were they ex- 
posed to the variations attending a restricted market and limited 
competition, but they changed likewise with the alterations in duties 
introduced capriciously from time to time by the home government, 
and the occasional addition of colonial competitors, according to the 
conquests achieved by the parent state, and the terms she im- 
posed on her new acquisitions. These circumstances induced great 
and frequent variations in the profits of Jamaica estates ; and though 
ruin so oflen was the fate of the owner, large fortunes, on the other 
hand, were not unfrequently acquired — these brilliant exceptions 
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imparting a stimulus to the investment of capital, and thus 
keeping up the cultivation of the island. 

As, under the system we have been describing, production could 
be carried on upon a great scale only, (the expense attending the pur- 
chase of slaves, and other causes which it would be tedious to enu- 
merate, rendering it out of the case that any small capitalist should 
enter the field of competition,) it was usual to buy land in large 
quantities, and thus the expense of transfer, as already explained, 
arising from the imperfect machinery of the Court of Chancery, was 
not so great an impediment to sale as of late years, when, from 
altered circumstances, the conditions of production were reversed ; 
and in Jamaica, as in most other thinly peopled coim tries, it be- 
came most profitable to produce on a comparatively small scale, and 
purchase land, therefore, in quantities proportionably reduced. 
Hence it is easy to comprehend why formerly the land changed 
hands when the owner was no longer able to make much of it, 
as the expense of transfer, though absolutely great, was not re- 
markably high compared with the purchase money ; whereas now 
it is relatively enormous, remaining unchanged indeed in absolute 
amount, but proving oppressively burthensome when we take into 
account the smallness of the lots in which lands at present will 
alone be purchased. Large estates no longer find buyers. They do 
not suit the means or inclinations of parties on the spot ; and the 
capitalists of the parent state have no motive to add their names to 
the list of ruined absentees. But whatever impediments the Court 
of ChanceiT threw in the way of the sale of large estates, it brought 
to bear with tenfold vigour against the transfer of small lots. The 
expense would be destructive to the parties concerned, and the 
questionable title it confers on a purchaser is another obstacle. 
When the estate is large and valuable, the expense of conducting 
those investigations into title, which may render it certain to the 
buyer he shall not be deprived of his acquisition, is small in re- 
lation to the cost of the entire transaction, and may be incurred 
without any very great inconvenience. But. in case of small estates, 
it is just the reverse ; and they, we may be sure, in both instances, 
wiU either not be purchased at all, or else taken subject to the risk 
of unsearched-for incumbrances — a circumstance which will dis- 
courage the new owner from investing much of his labour or money 
in the improvement of his purchase. Hence, for want of purchasers, 
lands are placed by their creditors under Chancery receivers, and it 
is easy to conceive how wretched must be their condition. In the 
replies to our queries we are informed *' the Court of Chancery in 
Jamaica, an independent jurisdiction, has similar local powers to 
the Court of Chancery in England, and can and does appoint re- 
ceivers of incumbered estates. Most Chancery estates, so called, 
are in ruinous condition, or else abandoned to the receiver by rea- 
son of the costs of litigation and management," (or, rather, mis- 
management). 

We have now a clear insight into the causes which prevent the 
establishment of agricultural prosperity in Jamaica. It is necessary 
for much of the land to change hands, and this the law virtually 
prohibits. While several large estates were to be disposed of in 
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unbroken lots, it did not prove an insuperable obstacle ; but when 
a new industrial and social system brings a larger number of estates 
into the market, and each of these must usually be disposed in 
many lots, the niunber of sales to be effected is greatly increased, 
and the relative cost of each, and consequent obstacle to its coming 
to pass, advance in a like proportion. On this subject it is un- 
necessary to dilate. The sale of land is impeded in Jamaica, as 
formerly in this country, by slow and expensive proceedings in 
court, stamp duties, and uncertainty of title, (the latter to be 
guarded against by expensive investigations, or else the title taken 
with all its doubtfulness ;) and the remedy is to be found in the intro- 
duction of summary procedure and parliamentary title, together with 
the abolition of those stamp duties and court fees now forming an 
item in the cost of transfer. This remedy, in all its integrity, it is much 
to be hoped, may soon be introduced. Some steps in that directioii 
have already been taken, but it does not appear that they are fol- 
lowed up in the manner which the interests of the island so impe- 
ratively demand. Of late years the prices of colonial produce, 
sugar in particular, have risen considerably ; and, with their ad- 
vance, the intensity of the distress under which the planters had 
been for some time previously suffering has been greatly mitigated. 
It will be very deplorable if this temporary ralief has but the effect 
of preventing the application of a remedy to correct what is radically 
unsound in the institutions of the island, the effects of which must 
break out again in every season of commercial and agricultural diffi- 
culty. 

Concluding Observations. — ^The chief impediment to the adop- 
tion of the most important remedy for distress in Jamaica, is to 
be found in the circumstance of its being unpalatable to those who 
have had hitherto most influence in the management of her affairs. 
Where land is readily marketable it must quickly pass to the pos- 
session of those who can turn it to the most profitable account ; since 
those who are able to make most of it will likewise be induced to 
offer the highest price. But the present great proprietors, the 
absentees especially, feel that they are not the persons who can fulfil 
that condition : they must be swept away should such be imposed, 
and with them the gains of the numerous local agents and depen- 
dants who fatten on the spoils of their mismanagement, together 
with the monopoly now enjoyed by their London and Liverpool 
creditors, to whom alone, or at whose bidding, they must sell what 
they produce, and from whom in like manner they must purchase 
all they want. This raises against the needful reform an important 
section of the proprietary interest, local practitioners, and British 
traders ; blinding them, and all who reflect their opinions, to the 
necessity of what alone can lead to the establishment of prosperity. 
Under the old system, large profits were sometimes compatible with 
mismanagement, while skilled and economical production was impos- 
sible. In the enhanced price of sugar and the other staple products 
oi the island — which enjoyed a monopoly in the market of the richest 
country in the world— and in the command over labour conferred 
by the institution of slavery, a wide margin for waste was allowed to 
planters before their remuneration could sink below average profits ; 
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and while such was the case,- it was possible for a plantation to bear 
the cost of the absentee's attornies and agents, — the gains of his 
monopolist customers and dealers when he happened to have creditors 
who assumed that position, — and, worst of all, perhaps, the want of 
the master's eye ; yet leave something over and above for the pro- 
prietor. There was little stimulus afforded to cheap and skilful 
production when profits could be made without the exercise of that 
toil and self-deniai which are usually an indispensable condition to 
their attainment, but were here dispensed with by slavery and pro- 
tection. And even had the planter a desire to adopt a better system, 
he could hardly have found instruments to carry it out amongst the 
idle and reckless free population, and degraded serfs who surrounded 
him. Thus not only were profits attainable under mismanagement, 
but competition with skilled production was practically excluded. 
When slavery and monopoly ceased, however, matters were reversed. 
Nothing could be made under the old system, and it became possible 
to practice a new one. Not alone was the former margin for waste 
cut off, but the disadvantages of non-resident ownership were ren- 
dered yet greater in another point of view. When business can be 
reduced to a mere routine, the absence of the head of the house on 
most occasions is not very detrimental. A visit or so at distant 
intervals, combined with his knowledge that in a state of affairs 
almost stationary the thing which has been is that which shall be, 
enables him to check pretty well his underlings and make sure they 
do their duty. While slavery dispensed with changes from time to 
time in the price of labour, and absence of competition with produ- 
cers of other countries obviated the necessity of watching and adopt- 
ing the successive improvements introduced in the processes and 
machinery employed in production, the planter's business presented 
an unvarying aspect, and could be superintended with tolerable 
efiiciency by an absent owner. All this disappeared with slavery 
and monopoly. And to increase the result of this change, while the 
disadvantages of the absentee augment, his local rivals acquire not 
merely relative but absolute advancement, owing to production being 
rendered possible with the small amount of capital such usually 
possess, instead of being confined as previously to those who could 
command a much greater qnantity than falls to the lot of any one 
not rich enough to forego the inconvenience of residing permanently 
in a tropical climate. To purchase once for all a drove of slaves and 
prepare accommodation for them, and support them until the crop 
comes round, requires a far greater command of ready money than 
suffices to hire so many men from time to time according as they are 
wanted. Under slavery, the former was alone practicable ; in a 
state of freedom, the latter ; and so the absent millionaire was de- 
prived of the monopoly in labour he had before enjoyed against the 
small capitalist. Thus we see how it stands at present be- 
tween the absentee interest and that exclusively local, the latter 
having decidedly the advantage. Those belonging to it can evidently 
make most of the land, and to their hands it must come whenever it 
is rendered easily transferable. This conclusion is unwelcome to the 
absent-ee interest. It indicates that non-resident proprietors and those 
depending on them must fall to the ground, if they do not settle on 
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their properties. But they have naturally a strong disinclination to 
reside there either temporarily or permanently. The risk of death 
to Europeans going to Jamaica is considerable ; the unhealthiness of 
the climate being very great. In the tables of the Colonial Life Assu- 
rance company, Jamaica stands in class D, which comprises the 
countries most fatal to the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. A 
an European of 20 in Jamaica pays as high - a premium as a man of 
45 at home ; and he is charged higher again if he have not resided 
at least four years in some tropical climate. For his first year's resi- 
dence he pays, at 20, what one at 57 is charged at home ; for the 
second as much as one aged 54 ; for the third, 5 1 ; and for the fourth, 
49.* And at other ages the proportion is much the same. So 
by going to Jamaica and living there, the European seems to cut off 
a large portion of his existence, and is thus exposed to the unplea- 
sant alternative of losing property he hoped by some strange possi- 
bility might one day become profitable, or of taking a step which 
involves so great risk of cutting him off prematurely. Hence it is 
laboured strenuously to demonstrate that absenteeism is not injurious 
to Jamaica, and that no measure need be promoted whose indirect 
effect must be to put a stop to it. Were an absentee a mere usu- 
fructuary, his presence here or there, it is true, is not a matter of 
that vital importance so many are apt to imagine. But when he is 
the head of an agricultural or manufacturing establishment the 
matter is different. It is not merely the case of a recipient of a por- 
tion of the produce of the country choosing to consume it abroad 
rather than at home, we have to consider; but we have to 
deplore the want of that superintending interest, care, and vigilance 
embodied by a popular proverb in the master s eye. It is certain 
production under such circumstances cannot be profitable, and that 
until the system be altered,prosperity can neither return or be achieved. 
The moral effects of a country being under the influence of those 
tmconnected with the locality by family ties is most' detrimental. 
When such a class predominates, its members degrade the commu- 
nity, and lower its moral tone by their own bad example, and it is 
highly improbable their effects should be directed towards promo- 
ting education among the people. If to become rich enough to be 
able to leave the country and live elsewhere is the great object which 
attracts thither officials and proprietors, then must we expect the 
leading members of the community to be in that unsettled statejust 
described, and shewn to be so unfavourable to the moral welfare of 
the nation. This was the way formerly in Jamaica, but its discon- 
tinuance may be looked for when power and property come to the 
hands of the permanent inhabitants. Such is the tendency of events 
at present, and we may confidently anticipate the affairs of the island 
will be soon under the control of those whose interests shall be bound 
up with its lasting welfare, instead of the mere birds of passage who 
hitherto commanded the destinies of the place, solely desirous of 

* See the Tables of the Colonial Life Assurance Company. Also a paper by Dr. 
Hancock (Journal of the Dublin Statistical Society, Part iii, July, 1855, p. 117.) 
** On the excessive mortality of British residents in India, as aflfecting a choice of the 
Civil Service of the East India Company as a career for young men." 
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extracting as much wealth as they could in a short space of time, and 
regardless of the condition of those they were so soon to leave be- 
hind them. This prospect alarms some, and makes them fear a 
restoration of barbarism will follow the permanent withdrawal 
of the casual European visitors. No such consequence, I believe, 
need be dreaded. The mulatto population are remarkably intelli- 
gent, and occupy principally the learned professions at the present 
day. There fs also a pretty fair sprinkling of acclimated Euro- 
peans. And the blacks themselves seem quite capable of rising in 
the scale of civilization if their educational interests be properly 
attended to. The Governor, sent from amongst the highest grade 
of society at home, and those who accompany him and compose his 
viceregal court, will maintain a good tone in the better classes in 
the island who come to the capital ; and these in their turn will keep 
up the forms and ceremonies of civilized life amidst their own circle 
of acquaintances in the different locahties they belong to. It is 
probable also that while the elements of education will be liberally 
imparted on such a scale as suffices for the general body of the 
people, the higher classes will send their offspring to Europe for a 
few years, to receive that superior order of instruction which can 
rarely be attained except in an old and long civilized country. The 
future of Jamaica does not appear to me at all disheartening. There 
is np danger of its relapsing into barbarism. It has been the fashion 
with some to deny the negro the possession of every good and useful 
quality, while the friends of his race have perhaps excelled his ene- 
mies in absurdity by the length they go in his favour. Without 
adopting either theory, we may safely take s^n intermediate position, 
and rest satisfied that living under a good government, subject to 
suitable laws, and, in fine, enjoying those advantages without which 
even whites have fallen into the utmost misery, the black has all 
the elements in him to form an efficient labouring and peasant popu- 
lation. The more intelligent of his brethren, the mixed races and 
acclimated Europeans, have all the requisites for supplying an 
energetic and independent middle and upper class — suited to sus- 
tain the material interests of the island. And the trading and poli- 
tical intercourse with the parent state will doubtless prevent the 
inhabitants from lagging behind the rest of the world in the higher 
departments of civilization. Such a prospect is that now in view, and 
no rational being can have any reason to find fault with it. It is far 
more cheering, at all events,than the late course of hopeless insolvency 
and the old career of gambling prosperity — ^great fortunes amassed 
one day and lost the next — and purchased, such as it was, by an 
amoimt of wickedness and oppression which it is fearful to contem- 
plate. 
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APPENDIX A. — INFORMATION FURNISHED TO THE COUNCIL OF THE 
DUBLIN STATISTICAL SOCIETY BY MESSRS. DENDY, GAY, CLARK, AND 
MILLARD, RELATIVE TO THE CONDITION OF THE LABOURER AND 
STATE OF LANDED PROPERTY IN JAMAICA.* 

Letter from Messrs, Dendy, Gay, Clark, and Millard to Dr. Hancock, 

Falmouth, June i6, 1853. 

Dear Sir, 

In reply to your inquiries respecting Jamaica, intrusted 
to the Rev. Robert G-ay, we send the accompanying documents. 
The answers to the legal questions are prepared by Charles Harvey, 
Esq. of Spanish Town, solicitor, and the compiler of a work entitled 
the " Political Constitution of Jamaica, including the Judicial and 
Ecclesiastical Establishments of that Colony, and its annual laws in 
force in 1844," published by Gilbert, Piper, and Sherwood, London, 
and to which book we beg to direct your attention for information 
respecting the laws and practice of the courts of Jamaica. The 
replies to the other questions we have endeavoured to give to the 
best of our ability ; but persons residing at a distance can scarcely 
understand the diflficulties of obtaining information. Our postal 
arrangements are not good, and expensive, too ; single rates being 
charged four-pence, six-pence, eight-pence, and a shilling, according 
to distance, and there is no public conveyance to our knowledge, 
excepting a short line of railway between Kingst on and Spanish 
Town, a distance of twelve or thirteen miles. 

At the present time the island is thrown into considerable confu- 
sion, in consequence of the loss of some revenue bills in the Council. 
The House of Assembly vnll not pass revenue bills without what 
are considered very objectionable appropriation clauses by the 
Council ; the consequence is that the police are left without any 
guarantee of payment, and many prisoners who were confined in 
the common jails have been set at large by the executive, as no 
provision is made for their support. In consequence of the loss of 
import duties, merchants are now exporting their goods in bond to 
foreign ports, to be reshipped to Jamaica, that they may enter duty 
free ; as the customs will not deliver them for home consumption 
without the payment of sueh duties as were in force at the time the 
goods were bonded. It must be apparent to every intelligent states- 
man, that the loose legislation of late years, the uncertainty of 
tariffs, and the derangements of the island-securities must- injure the 
country to a very considerable extent. Official Servants of the 
island cannot obtain their salaries. Those who have invested mo- 
nies in the Savings' Bank cannot either draw out principal or inte- 
rest, and confidence in the island institutions is declining. 

It is our opinion that Chinese immigration, like every other such 
scheme that has been introduced, will prove a failure and prove a 
costly experiment to the planters. 

The island is evidently suffering from the want of confidence in 

* See page 239. 
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all classes ; capitalists have but little in the government, nor the 
working classes in those who employ them. We want capital, skill, 
and enterprize, with men of principle to carry on the cultivation of 
the soil, and the economical management of our political interests. 
The natural resources of the island are great, the harbours and bays 
are numerous and safe, and have geographical position such as 
ought to make her one of the finest islands in the world, if proper 
measures were taken to advance her in civilization, intelligence and 
skill. 

We have not been able to collect all the information which we 
wish to do, but will endeavour to forward other documents as soon 
as we can, and hope we shall have the valuable aid of your society in 
bringing before the public generally ,and men of capital and enterprize 
particularly, the real state of Jamaica. 

Our desire is that government may be placed on a good basis, 
and that men of capital may be induced to vest their money in such 
a manner as shall be remunerative to themselves, and provide regu- 
lar employment and regular payments for a large number of labour- 
ers who at present have to depend for subsistence upon their own 
rude cultivation of small plots of land, preferring to reap the profits 
(however small) of their own individual labour, than to work on 
some estates where they will be ill-paid or uncertainly paid, or per- 
haps not paid at all, besides being subject to harsh control. 

We send, first, answers in detail as accurate as we can obtain, 
together with supplementary tables ; the first containing a tabular 
view of the difierent parishes, the extent of population, rate of wages, 
&c. ; the second shewing the expense of immigration as near as we 
can obtain it ; the third on conveyancing andgeneral business ; and 
the fourth on education. 

Hoping the various documents may assist the inquiries of your 
valuable Society, 

We remain, dear sir. 

Your obedient servants, 

WALTER DENDY, 
ROBERT GAY, 
JOHN CLARK, 
BENJAMIN MILLARD. 
William Neilson Hancock, Esq. LL.D. 



NOTES ON THE CONDITION OF THE LABOURER AND STATE OF LANDED 
PROPERTY, FORWARDED WITH THE PRECEEDING LETTERS. 

Condition of the Labourer, 

For first-class day labour, wages average one shilling ; second 
class nine-pence ; third class, six-pence. Carpenters, masons, &c. 
get from one-and-six-pence to two-and-six-pence per diem. In crop 
time, and on some rare occasions, the labourer may realize one 
shilling and three-pence. See Table i. 

Ground provisions, such as yams, cocoas, &c. pay no duty, and 
vary in price from six to sixteen shillings per cwt. American flour, 
inclusive of eight shillings duty, sells at from forty to forty-six 
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shillings per barrel of 196 lbs. and is baked and retailed at three-pence 
per lb. Salt pork and beef are retailed at from nine-pence to one 
shilling per lb. and pay a duty of twenty shillings per barrel of 200 
lbs. weight. Fish, dried or salted, two shillings per cwt. ; mackerel, 
per barrel, four shillings ; butter, per cwt. nine shillings ; cheese, 
per cwt. ten shillings ; and rice, per cwt. three shillings.* 

Where labourers have not land of their own, the common practice 
is to rent say one or two acres, and to build upon it a temporary 
cottage about twelve feet wide by twenty in length, with wattled 
sides, and roof thatched with grass. Rent sixteen to fifty-two shil- 
lings per acre without lease, and liable to be turned off at very short 
notice on the non-payment of rent. The negro houses on the old 
estates and villages have in many cases fallen to decay, and are of 
no value. A very large proportion of the people, nearly one half, 
have allotments, varying in size, which are their own by bona fide 
purchase, secured to them by legal conveyances, which in many 
cases are recorded in the Secretary's Office. Upon these allotments 
many of them have built houses of wood and stone, with shingled 
roofs. 

Those who remain on the old* estates have, with some exceptions, 
to pay one shilling per week for their dwelling, and six pence or one 
shilling for their provision ground. The rent is generally deducted 
from their wages. Many also who possess freeholds rent from one 
to four acres of land for the cultivation of provisions, for which they 
pay from twenty to fifty shiUings per annum. For want of exact 
agreements, disputes often arise, tenants are ejected, and their 
growing provisions are destroyed. 

The extent to which negroes have legally acquired land in Ja- 
maica is for statistical inquiry. Assuming the black population as 
300,000 in number, their ownership of land may be roughly esti- 
mated at a similar number of acres ; purchases have been chiefly 
made by individuals ; in many instances by speculators, but for 
purposes of resale. 

The prices of land since freedom have varied according to circum- 
stances and locality. In productive and populous districts surround- 
ing village settlements, and in the vicinity of towns of export, land 
may in a few instances have fetched prices as high as £50 to £60 
per acre. The lowest rates are from 20s. to £3 sterling per acre. 
The lower are average rates as to the great majority of purchases. 

Existing provisions for popular education are scanty. The House 
of Assembly and parish vestries have made occasional grants for 
educational purposes, but dissenters generally have declined them. 
As for the education and mental training of adults, the resources at 
hand are yet more deficient, especially as regards the colored inha- 
bitants. There are about two or three literary institutions of which 
these latter are members. 

* These duties have since been modified, antef p. 241. 
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State of Landed Property. 

The titles to land in Jamaica are secured by enrolment in a public 
office of registry, called the Secretary's Office, wherein all deeds are 
required to be recorded for public information, as evidence of 
purchaser's right, and for his safety against subsequent incumbrances 
or fraudulent sales by his vendor. 

There is a registry of deeds in the Secretary's Office. The origi- 
nals are first proved before a judge (or acknowledged by the party 
in a similar form), and then recorded of their date of entry, the 
public thereby having notice thereof. A receipt is given for each 
deed on delivery. The deeds are copied immediately into books 
kept for that purpose, carefully examined and sworn to. After 
three months from delivery into office, the party holding the receipt 
is entitled to claim the original deed, which is accordingly delivered 
to him. The deed or the book wherein the transcript is preserved 
are equally receivable in evidence. 

By an act ,2 1 Geo. III. c. 23, all original deeds lodged in the 
office, and not reclaimed within 20 years, may be destroyed by the 
secretary ; the books are then the only record. 

It is not necessary to deduce sixty years' title as in England, nor 
forty as in Scotland. The statutary law of Jamaica is 20 years of 
adverse possession, without title even against the crown, and seven 
years on possession by title ; saving rights of parties under legal 
incapacity, until three or five years after disability removed. 

The costs of titles are arbitrary, and not necessarily varied by 
quantity or locality ; one, or ten thousand, or any number of acres 
may be included in one deed, parties of course taking all risk of 
ancillary investigation as to incumbrances and dormant rights. 

The taxable costs on transfers of property are on a graduated 
scale of stamp duties, increasing from five shillings ad valorem up- 
wards. The ancillary investigation is the chief expense, save to pur- 
chasers who choose to avoid that precautionary inquiry, at the risk 
of future forfeiture or Joss. 

The tenure of lands under lease in Jamaica must be inconsiderable 
as compared with allodial occupancies by purchase, or of squatting.* 
It may, however, go to increase on a wider knowledge of the fact 
that allodial titles give no real advantage over leasehold tenure, as 
to political franchise. Practically, tenure by leasehold is preferable ; 
the lessor, if properly selected, being to see to the security of title, 
without charge to the lessee beyond his payment of rent. 

The average size of leasehold farms, as to negroes, may be com- 
puted at five acres — say from three to ten acres each. Duration — 
on monthly tenure — on monthly notice, seldom exceeding three 
years. Leases above three years must be recorded in the Secretary's 
Office, to protect lessee from subsequent claims, and purchasers. 

The usual leasing powers are as in England, but now simplified by 
a local act, 13 Vic. c. 22, a transcript of an imperial act in the pre- 
vious year introduced in England by Lord Brougham. Practically 

• The practice of squatting or occupying land with hereditary or personal right is 
so rare that it does not deserve mentioning. 
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this act is not much known. It may gradually work itself into 
usefulness. 

The extent of waste land in Jamaica may amount to half a million 
acres ; possibly a million, one-fourth of its territorial surface. This 
opinion, however, is conjectural, on a comparison of extent and popu- 
lation. No improvements take place on waste land, beyond the 
casual clearance of timbers and vegetation by the nomadic popu- 
lation. 

The whole tenure of land in Jamaica is allodial, or by title in fee 
simple, holding only from the crown, subject to a land tax of one 
penny per acre ; of necessity also subject to settlements and mort- 
gages, or encumbrances, or judgment by voluntary creation, or by 
process of law. 

The public records can alone shew the proportion of land under 
family settlement. 

Four-fifths of the land may or not be encumbered by claims of 
mortgages, or by creditors on judgment; as to this, the public 
records are the only safe test. 

The court of Chancery in Jamaica, an independent jurisdiction, 
has similar local powers to the Court of Chancery in England, and 
can and does appoint receivers of encumbered estates. 

The quantity of land in receiverships, although matter of record, 
can only be conjectured. Most Chancery estates, so called, are in 
ruinate, or else abandoned to the receiver by reason of the costs of 
litigation and management. They are now being gradually, silently 
reclaimed, under the salutary provisions of a local act, tj Vic. c. i6, 
to diminish the delay and expense of proceedings of the high court 
of Chancery of this island — ^nearly a transcript of the act as to 
Chancery reform in Ireland of the previous session. The Irish rules 
applicable to it, published in Dublin, are now in force, and appli- 
cable to the act of this island. 

Owners of land are not exempt now, nor are any classes exempt 
from the operation of the law as to insolvents ; the mere fiat, or the 
declaration of insolvency brings all within the scope and power of the 
official assignee for distribution among creditors, subject (only in 
cases of difficulty as to law) to the controlling powers of the court 
of equity or law. 

The court of Chancery in Jamaica, as in England and Ireland, 
may sell estates for the payment of debts. 

The jurisdiction in Chancery, as heretofore in England, extended 
merely over the person or ad personam, to compel personal obedience 
to its decrees by force of process of attachment, continued receiver- 
ship, or sequestration. The parliamentary powers of absolute sale 
are now being partially enforced under the local 1 5 Vic. c. 16, and 
will in all probability be more stringently adopted in this^ island as 
soon as a precedent is furnished by the imperial statute book. 

Under a public compact made with the imperial government, 
1708, (subsequently confirmed in the present reign) the common 
and statute law of England as then in force was recognised in this 
colony, and is stiU continued as law, subject to such modifications 
as have been since introduced by the course of local legislation, or 
by the decision of the court of justice. The rule of construction 

S 2 
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still adhered to as to right and property, and in all cases, is by in- 
terpretation of the imperial acts anterior to 1708, explained and 
amended by English decisions, and by subsequent local legislation. 
The local courts are severally regulated by the English reports in 
Chancery, and of King's Bench, where not controled by statuary 
law. 

There is a local stamp duty in Jamaica on the model of the 
English act. It produces about £3,000 or £4,000 of revenue to 
the general exigencies of the colony. There are also public fees ap- 
propriable towards salaries of the judges and officers of the courts. 
Their pressure is not observable. The revenue of stamps may, 
without injury to substantial rights, afford more scope for increase 
with the progressive improvements of property. 

PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF PRESENT DEPRESSED STATE OF THE ISLAND. 

I. Estates encumbered with debt. Release from mortgages 
would enable the planter to send his produce to any market, by any 
ship, to any agent he may think fit, and agencies and commissions 
would then be much reduced. 

II. Want of capital, skill, and enterprise ; estates frequently come 
into the hands of persons who have not the means of carrying them 
on efficiently. 

III. An absentee proprietary, and the non-introduction of recent 
improvements in agriculture, and the manufacture of sugar. 

IV. Want of attention to the raising of minor products for home 
consumption. 

V. The indifference of the upper classes generally to the edu- 
cation of the lower classes, and the bad influence exerted by many 
of the managers of estates on the ignorant and inexperienced 
around them by their living . in concubinage ; the offspring of such 
connexions, being neglected as to education and morals, are un- 
fitted for situations of trust when they rise into manhood. 

yi. The general indifference of the people to the education of 
their children, and a disposition to avail themselves of their earliest 
labours rather than entrust them to the care of the schoolmaster. 
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TABLE No. 3. 

SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE. 

Expenses of coniJeyandng and general fti^'ness.— Schedule D. 



£ 8. d. 
Beceiving instmctions to prepare any deeds .. .. _. 015 o 

Drafts, deeds or cases, or. other statements or abstracts of title per legal 

sheet ._ _- __ .. .. .. .. __03o 

Fair copy ,. .. >_ _. _^ __ .. __oi6 

Engrossments _- »_ .. .. ._ __ .. __ o 2 o 

Pemsing and considering drafts of deeds submitted for approval, incln- 

ding attendances, taking instruction, and on the opposite conveyances, 

per sheet »- .. -_ .. _. .. .. ..016 

Perusing deed to ascertain the necessary stamps to be impressed »« o 15 o 
Attendances at Receiver General's and Stamp Offices to procure stamps 

to be impressed on any deed or instrument, each .. __ .-076 
Attendance at Secretary's Office to record deeds or other papers « _ o 7 6 
Searches in Secretary's Office in common -_ .. .. ..076 

If for an hour or more, per hour .. ._ __ »» .. o 15 o 

Making ordinary docket -_ .. .. -_ »_ --076 

If more than a sheet, for each additional sheet .. .. ..026 

Writing letters not exceeding two sides .. .. «_ ..068 

Each additional side .. »_ -_ .. __ .. __ o 3 4 
Journeys and attendances if required, including travelling expenses at 

the rate of £3 per day, and 8s. per mile 
Journeys to or from Kingston or Spanish Town on special business .. 300 



H<xrvey*8 Constitution^ p. 20. 



TABLE No. 4. 

Educational returns made a short time before the cholera visited the 
island in 18 jo. 



Schools DaUy. 


No. of 
School?. 


No. of 
Scholars 


Schools Sunday. 


Naof 
Schools. 


No. of 
Scholars 


Baptists 


51 


3,909 




61 


1^33^ 


Wesleyans «_ 


46 


3,045 




37 


3,397 


Presbyterians 


3« 


2,925 




26 


S.015 


Moravians . . 


18 


1,490 




21 


2,400 


London Missionary So- 












ciety 


15 


905 




19 


2,000 


Church of England .. 


34 


2.245 




44 


4,400 


Free or Charity 


9 


1,200 








American Congregation. 












alists 


50 


1,283 








Private Schools 


126 


3,245 


Association Methodists, 






Association Methodists, 






Native Baptists, Ame- 






Native Baptist,Catho- 












lics, Free Church, &c. 
Total, 




1,283 


Free Church, &c. 

Total, 


H 


1,452 


387 


21,530 


222 


30,000 
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IV. — Sir Robert Peets Bank Act of ^844 explained and defended. — 
By W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D. 

[Read December 17th, 1865.] 

There are few acts of parliament more important in themselves, 
or which have given rise to more discussion, than Sir Robert 
Peel's celebrated Bank Act of 1844 (7 ^^^ ^ Victoria, cap. 32). 
I am anxious to take an opportunity of expressing my strong opi- 
nion in favour of the provisions of that act, and to explain at the 
same time the scientific grounds on which that opinion rests. 

The object of the act was to regulate the issue of bank notes. 
Its chief provisions are — First, That no new bank of issue was to 
be created after 1844. Secondly, All banks of issue then in ope- 
ration, besides the Bank of England, were absolutely prohibited 
against issuing beyond a fixed amount ascertained under the act. 
Thirdly, That the issue department of the Bank of England should 
be separated from the banking department. Fourthly, The issue 
of Bank of England notes should be regulated by requiring all 
notes issued beyond £14,000,000 to be issued in exchange for gold. 

Now, in order to explain the effect of these provisions, and the 
policy on which they are founded, it will be necessary to state 
the scientific method of measuring the effect of any given issue, and 
then to apply this method to explain the facts that have been 
observed with respect to the Bank of England from before the Bank 
Restriction Act of 1797, to the enactment of Sir Robert Peel's 
measure in 1844. For this purpose, I have constructed a table 
which I will now proceed to explain.* 

The principle on which this table is constructed, is the dictinction 
between the total issue of bank notes and the portion of that issue 
which is really effective on prices. 

The total issue of Bank of England notes for fifty-one years, 
from 1793 until 1843, is given in millions in coluom No. 4, as 
stated in Mc Culloch's Commercial Dictionary ; the total amount of 
bullion in column No. 5, as stated in the same authority; and these 
are the figures commonly used in discussions on the currency. 

If is plain, however, that the entire issue of a bank does not act 
upon prices, but that portion only against which no bullion is held. 
Let us take the case when a bank is first started in any country. 
Suppose the whole circulation of gold and silver in the hands of 
bankers, merchants, shopkeepers, and all other classes, whether 
hoarded or not, to be £50,000,000, and suppose a bank to issue 
£9,000,000 of notes in exchange for gold ; if all the gold, as in the 
case of the old Bank of Amsterdam, was kept in the bank, such an 
issue would have no effect upon the quantity of gold and silver, or 
upon the circulation, and consequently would have no effect upon 
prices. If the bank proceeded, as the Bank of England does, to 
lend out the gold which it received in exchange for notes, to the 
extent say of two thirds, or £6,000,000, the effect of such loans 

* See Table on next page. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 






Currency 










Years. 


ayerage 
depred 
ation. 


Effective 
iasoe. 


BnlUonheld 
against 
Issue. 


Total 
Issue. 


Total 
BuUion. 


Bullion 

against 

Deposita 




(1) 


W 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Febmary. 


Percent 


Millions. 


Millions. 


MlUiona 


Millions. 


Millions. 


1793 


— 


95 


2-3 


II-8 


40 


1-7 


1794 


— 


6-4 


4-3 


107 


69 


2-6 


>795 


— 


9-8 


^'l 


140 


61 


1-9 


1796 


— 


lOI 


•6 


107 


25 


1-9 


•1797 





9-6 


•0 


9-6 


I'O 


1-6 


1798 


— 


92 


^1 


130 


5-8 


2'0 


1799 


— 


81 


^'l 


'?*2 


7-5 


27 


1800 





13-0 . 


3-8 


i6'8 


61 


2*3 


1801 


8 


151 


I'l 


i6-2 


4-6 


3-5 


1802 




13a 


19 


151 


41 


2*2 


1803 




142 


IM 


153 


37 


2-6 


1804 




i6-5 


•5 


I7-0 


yz 


28 


1805 




i6*o 


1-8 


178 


5*8 


40 


1806 




151 


2-9 


177 


5*9 


yo 


1807 




147 


2-2 


i6'9 


61 


3-9 


1808 




142 


3*9 


181 


7-8 


39 


1809 




174 


I'l 


i8-5 


4*4 


SZ 


i%7o 




2I*0 


•0 


2I*0 


3*5 


41 


1811 




nZ 


•0 


23*3 


ys 


H 


1812 




23*4 


•0 


234 


2-9 


3-8 


1813 




23 -2 


•0 


232 


28 


3-7 


ti8i4 




248 


•0 


24-8 


2*2 


41 


181S 




272 


•0 


272 


2*0 


3*9 


1816 




26-5 


•5 


27-0 


4-6 


41 


1817 




21-3 


60 


273 


9-6 


3-6 


1818 




21-6 


61 


277 


lO'O 


3*9 


1819 




231 


2-0 


251 


41 


2*1 


1820 


2 


19*8 


3-6 


23-4 


^'2 


1-3 


tti82i 





13-8 


lO'O 


"11 


11-8 


18 


1822 





91 


2'5 


i8*6 


ll'O 


1-5 


1823 





IO-3 


80 


183 


IO-3 


2-3 


1824 


— 


9*2 


lO'S 


197 


13-8 


3*3 


••1825 


— 


15*5 


5*4 


207 


87 


3*3 


••1826 


— 


253 


•I 


25-4 


2*4 


2-3 


1827 





14-3 


7*5 


21-8 


lOI 


2-6 


1828 





14-6 


7-3 


21-9 


'?! 


3'o 


1829 


— 


161 


3-7 


19*8 


6-8 


31 


1830 


— 


13-4 


S6 


20-0 


2*' 


3*5 


1831 


— 


151 


4*5 


19-6 


8-2 


37 


1832 


— 


15-7 


2-3 


18*0 


5*2 


2-9 


^^3i 





13*2 


61 


193 


10*2 


41 


1834 


— 


141 


49 


19*0 


9-2 


4*3 


1835 


— 


156 


29 


i8-5 


6-2 


^1 


1836 


— 


150 


3' 


i8-i 


77 


4-6 


••1837 





17-4 


:i 


i8-i 


40 


^1 


1838 





12*1 


6-8 


189 


10-4 


36 


1839 





12-8 


5-2 


180 


67 


IS 


••1839 Aug 


— 


176 


•3 


179 


2*4 


2'I 


1840 


— 


14*3 


2-2 


i6-5 


4-3 


2'I 


184 1 


— 


141 


2-2 


163 


f^ 


21 


1842 


— 


135 


3-4 


i6'9 


6-1 


**2 


1843 


— 


13-0 


7-2 


20'2 


no 


3-8 



* Bank Restriction Act, 1797. 

t Fiulure of Private Banks, 18 141- 16. 

j-f Cash payments recommenced in May, 182 1. 

** Commercial crises occurred in 1825-26, 1837, 1839. 
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would be to increase the circulation by tbat amount ; the notes 
having supplied the place of the gold received by the bank, the 
gold now issued would be an increase to the circulation. This in- 
crease would cause a local fall in the value of gold, and a local rise 
of prices ; as the notes could not be exported, the gold would be ex- 
ported, and the circulation would permanently settle down at its 
originsd amount, only there would be in all £6,000,000 less of gold 
and silver in the country. In short, a very slight consideration of 
the matter will satisfy any one who thinks of the subject, that it is 
only those notes for which no gold is held by the bank that really 
displace gold or really act upon prices, and it is that portion of the 
issue that I propose to call the effective issue. 

If the Bank of England had held no deposits from 1793 till 1843, 
the effective issue might be calculated at once, by deducting the 
total bullion (column No. 5) from the total issue (column No. 4). 
But the bank held large deposits, varying from £4,000,000 to 
£13,000,000, during that time; to meet which they should, accord- 
ing to sound banking principles, have held bullion to the extent of 
one third the amount of the deposits. 

As there was no separation of the banking and issue departments 
of the bank, we have no return of how much of the bullion was 
held to meet deposits, and how much was held to meet issue. 

In order to calculate the effective issue of the Bank of England 
under such circumstances, I have resorted to a very simple hypo- 
thesis. I have taken one third of the deposits, as stated by Mr. 
McCulloch,and set this amount out (column 6)as the amount of buUion 
that was held, or that ought to have been held, by the bank to meet 
deposits ; where the total bullion in the bank exceeded this amount, 
I have set out the excess (in column 3) as the quantity of bullion 
held against the issue. 

Then, by deducting this part of the bullion (column 3) from the 
total issue (column 4), I have calculated the effective issue (set out 
in column 2). 

Having thus explained the principle on which the table is con- 
structed, I proceed to notice the conclusions indicated by the 
table : — 

The first conclusion indicated by the table is the extraordinary 
increase of the effective issue of the Bank of England during nearly 
the entire period of the operation of the Bank Restriction Act. 
That act was passed in 1797, and continued in force until the resto- 
ration of cash payments, adopted by the bank in 182 1, under Sir 
Robert Peel's act of 18 19. 

From 1793 until 1799, the effective issue of the Bank of England 
ranged from £6,000,000 to £10,000,000, and was on an average 
about £9,000,000; from 1800 untU 1808, the effective issue ranged 
from £13,000,000 to £16,000,000, and was, on an average, about 
£14,500,000, being an increase of jo per cent.; from 1809 until 
1 8 16, the effective issue ranged from £17,000,000 to 27,000,000, 
and averaged about £23,500,000, being an increase of 60 per cent. 
From the minimum of £6,000,000 in 1794, to the maximum of 
£27,009,000 in 1 8 14, there was an increase of 350 per cent. ; from 
1 81 7 until 1820, the effective issue ranged from £19,000,000 to 
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£23,000,000, and gave an average of £21,000,000, sbowing a fall 
of 10 per cent.; from the restoration of cash pa3anents in 1821 
until 1843, the effective issue ranged from £9,000,000 to 
£25,000,000, and the average was about £14,000,000, being a 
fall of 33 per cent. 

The small quantity of gold held by the bank is no less remarkable, 
as will be at once perceived by comparing column 3 with column 2. 

There is one column (No. i) of the table which I have not 
hitherto explained ; it is the average depreciation of the currency 
during the Bank Restriction Act, as stated by Mr. McCulloch in his 
Commercial Dictionary. This is calculated from the price of gold 
as estimated in paper currency. Its price, which with a gold standard 
could not change, rose from £3 17s. 10^. per ounce, to £5 4s. per 
ounce. The connection between the depreciation of the* currency 
and the state of the issue of the banks is so completely established 
by the report of the Gold Bullion Committee of 18 10, and which 
may be taken as a model of the application of scientific principles 
to a question of statesmanship; and by Mr. Huskisson in his 
celebrated pamphlet, " The Question Stated," that I will not enter 
into any argument in favour of one of the best established truths 
of economic science. A comparison of the column of depreciation 
of the currency (No. i) with that of the effective issue (No. 2), 
illustrates the coincidences which we would expect to find of an 
increase of the depreciation consequent on an increase of the effec- 
tive issue. 

There are, however, some apparent anomalies in the fluctuations of 
depreciation, which this table does not enable us to explain. For a 
complete account of the depreciation of the currency during the 
Bank Restriction Act, we ought to have the effective issue of the 
country banks as well as that of the bank of England, so as to have 
the total effective issue in England. We ought also to have some 
estimate of the gold and silver used as money. Unfortunately we 
have no accurate statistics except what relates to the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

There can, however, be no doubt that the number of the country 
banks and the total amount of their issue increased in a remark- 
able manner during the Bank Restriction Act. The Gold Bullion 
Committee estimate an increase of £3 ,000,000 in one year, 1809-10, 
as great as the Bank of England in the same year. It is equally 
certain that the issue of one pound notes by both the Bank of Eng- 
land and the country banks, after 1797, drove gold out of the coun- 
try. It is also well known that it was the destruction of the country 
bank paper and the purchase of gold by the Bank of England in 
1 81 7 that reduced the total amount of the currency, and nearly 
put an end to the depreciation. The state of the coimtry circula- 
tion is thus noticed by M'Culloch : — 

'* At the period when the restriction of cash payments took place in 
1797 it is supposed that there were about 280 country banks in ex- 
istence ; but so rapidly were these establishments multiplied, that 
they amounted to above 900 in 18 13. Prices sustained a heavy fall 
in the latter part of 18 13 and the beginning of 1814; and this fall 
having ruined a considerable number of farmers, and produced a 
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general want of confidence, snch a destruction of provincial paper 
took place as has rarely been paralleled. Ini8i4, iSij, and i8i6, 
no fewer than 240 country banks stopped payment ; and eighty-nine 
commissions of bankruptcy were issued against these establishments, 
being at the rate of one commission against every ten and a half of 
the total number of banks existing in 18 13." 

M'Culloch then adds : — ** The destruction of country bank paper 
in 181 4, i8ij, and 18 16, by greatly reducing the total amount of 
the currency, raised its value in 18 16 almost to a par with gold." 
There is one remarkable circumstance with respect to the opera- 
tions of the Bank Restriction Act, which I have not noticed as yet, 
but which is clearly indicated in the table I have given in page 262. 
The columns of '* Total Bullion" (No. j) and of " Bullion held 
against i^ue " (No. 3) show the advantage the bank took of the 
Restriction Act relieving them of demand for their notes, to diminish 
the quantity of bullion in their coffers. In 1794 and 1795, after 
providing for their deposits, the bank had £4,000,000 of gold 
(column No. 3) to meet an average total issue of about £12,000,000 ; 
being one third of the total issue, or the proportion required for pru- 
dent banking. But in the year 1801, when the issue had risen to 
£16,000,000, the bullion to meet it had fallen to £1,000,000; and 
in 1804, when the issue rose to £17,000,000, the bullion fell to 
half-a-million. Then from i8ioto i8ij, when the issue was never 
less than £21,000,000, and rose as high as £27,000,000, there was 
not for six years a single sovereign in the bank beyond what was re- 
quired to meet the deposits. Onihe contrary, the total bullion was 
a great deal less than a third of the deposits, as will be seen by 
comparing column 5 with column 6. 

The effect of this state of affairs was, that as the security of the 
bank decreased, its profits increased, for the profits of a bank of 
issue'depend on its effective ^ and not upon its total issue. The Bank 
Restriction Act of 1 797 operated as a bounty on the over-issue of 
the bank, and the strongest inducement of private profit was held 
out to the bank to violate its trust to the public. 

Thus the price of bank stock rose under the operations of the Act 
from £176 in January, 1796, to £274 in 18 10. 

The depreciation of the currency was finally terminated by Sir 
Robert Peel's Act of 18 19, which repealed the Bank Restriction Act 
of 1797, and rendered the Bank of England, after a certain period, 
liable to pay notes in gold. The bank resumed cash payments in 
May, 1821 ; and to be enabled to do so, purchased gold to such an ex- 
tent that there was £10,000,000 of bullion (column No. 3) to meet a 
total circulation of £23,000,000. The immediate effect of this 
measure was to contract the effective issue of the bank to about 
£14,000,000 ; a slight increase on what it had been in 1800, before 
the depreciation commenced, and one-half of what it was when the 
depreciation was at its height in 18 14. 

The Act of 1 8 19 was intended to prevent over-issue by the Bank 
of England ; and it has been perfectly successful in that respect, for, 
from 1 82 1 till 1843, the effective issue of the Bank never rose above 
£18,000,000; except on one occasion in 1825-26, when the destruc- 
tion of private bank paper created such a diminution of the total 
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circulation that there was an extraordinary demand for the Bank of 
England notes. 

The quantity of bullion held by the bank during these 20 years 
contrasts most favourably with what was held during the previous 
20 years under the Bank Restriction Act, as will be seen at once in 
column 3 (page 262). 

It will be seen, however, from this column, that on three occa- 
sions the bullion in the bank did fall to a very low amount ; namely, 
in T82J-26, 1837, and 1839. At these periods the convertibility of 
the bank notes was in serious danger ; thfe amount of bullion 
against issue being only £100,000 in 1826 to provide for a circula- 
tion of £25,000,000 ; and being less than a million in 1837 and 1839, 
to provide for a circulation of over £17,000,000. No one can 
maintain that this was prudent management on the part o{the bank, 
as trustees of the issue of notes for the public. 

The crisis of 1 825-26 was caused by the mismanagement of the 
private banks; between 1823 and 1825 they had doubled their 
circulation when they ought to have contracted it ; the result was 
a failure of seventy banks and a panic which has scarcely ever 
had a parallel in England. This was followed by a very wise 
change in the law. For the benefit of the Bank of England, all 
other joint stock banks had been prohibited in 1708. In 1826 
they were allowed to be established In a recent article in a lead- 
ing newspaper the public were much blamed for the folly of placing 
their deposits in the private bank of Paul, Strahan, and Co. But 
what shall we say for the legislation which, for upwards of a century, 
compelled the public to deposit either in the Bank of England where 
no interest was allowed and no accommodation afforded, or else in 
private banks ? What shall we say for the statesmen who required 
three periods of universal bankruptcy, 1797, 18 14, and 1825, to 
convince them of the folly of limiting banks to six partners, and of 
not allowing the only perfect remedy, large joint stock banks ? 

As the issue was in 1826 still intrusted to the banks, another 
measure was adopted to prevent their mismanagement having such 
an effect on the total circulation. The issue of all notes under five 
pounds was prohibited in England. This diminished the paper and 
increased the metallic portion of the circulation. 

The crises of 1837 and 1839 showed that the arrangements with 
respect to the issue of bank notes were still incomplete. Too much 
discretion was given to the banks. The honor of discovering a 
remedy for these evils is due to the celebrated Mr. Samuel Jones 
. Lloyd, an eminent banker, since raised to the peerage by the title 
of Lord Overstone. His views are contained in an able pamphlet 
entitled, " Thoughts on the Separation of the Departments of the 
Bank of England," which led to Sir Robert Peel's Bank Act 
of 1844. 

He showed that the union of the duties of the bank directors, as 
issuers of notes and as discounters of bills and holders of deposits, 
caused confusion in reasoning and in action. 

That the directors were likely in their confusion to sacrifice the 
public to their private interests. 

He showed that they were not, therefore, likely to regulate their 
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issue so as to make the whole circulation of paper and coin vary as 
a pure metallic currency would vary. 

He showed that the natural contraction, such as takes place in a 
metallic currency, was an effectual and the only efiectual means of 
gradually checking and ultimately stopping a drain of gold. 

He showed that a mixed currency of coin and paper could be as 
effectually protected against the effects of a drain of gold, by 
being so constructed#as to vary in the same manner as a metallic 
currency would vary. 

Such being the object to be attained, the means of effecting it can 
be readily explained in the language I have already adopted. To 
make the entire circulation of paper and coin vary as a metallic 
circulation would vary, it is oiiy necessary to make the effective 
issue of paper constant. 

In the Act of 1844, Lord Overstone's principle was completely 
applied to the issue of the Bank of England ^alone. In the case of 
sil other banks of issue, it was the total and not the effective issue 
that was limited. The banks, too, were not required to publish 
the amount of their deposits, so that it is impossible even to calcu- 
late their effective issue from the bullion stated, as we do not know 
how much bullion is held to meet deposits, and how much against 
issue. It was assumed, however, that they would hold bullion to 
the extent of one-third their issue, as the provision for transferring 
their issue to the Bank of England allows its effective issue to be 
increased by only two-thirds of their total issue before the transfer. 

In the case of the Bank of England, however, the issue depart - 
ment was separated from the banking department, and the effective 
issue fixed at £14,000,000. A great deal of nonsense has been writ- 
ten about this number, as if it were arbitrary. But it can be shown 
to be the correct amount by the simplest yet soundest calculation. 
If you refer to column 3 , in the table in page 262, you will see that the 
average of the effective issue of the Bank of England, from 1827 till 
1843, was as near as possible £14,000,000. 

Those who wish to study the principles of the Bank Act of 1844 
in greater detail, I must refer to Lord Overstone's pamphlet and Sir 
Robert Peel's speeches, 1844. 

But I have, I think, stated enough to show that the Act of 1 844, 
by limiting the total issue of country banks, and the effective issue 
of the Bank of England, brings into operation the most perfect safe- 
guard now known against over- issue by the banks, and secures an 
early and regular contraction of the currency under a drain of gold, 
and thus adopts the only effectual means by . which gold can be 
brought back. 

I have shown further that this Act, and the Act of 18 19, taken 
together, are the safeguards of .our monetary system. 

The opponents of the Act of 1844 chiefly rely on bvo arguments. 
The Act failed, they say, in 1847 ; and it is opposed to the principles 
of free trade. 

The facts respecting the letter of Lord John Russell and Sir Charles 
Wood in 1 847, the causes which led to it, and its effects, would require 
too much time to be fully discussed this evening. But as I have 
shown the fundamental principle of the Act of 1844 to be based on 
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sound scientific principles, it is for those wbo rely on what took 
place in 1847 to show that it proves the failure of the Act of 1844. 
I believe the letter to have been the weak act of a government 
not strong enough to resist the pressure of bank directors, and a 
dangerous precedent ; butlet any man of science, any economist, come 
forward to maintain that the letter was right, and I shall be pre- 
pared to meet him and defend the Act of 1844. I am not bound 
to prove a negative. ^ 

As to the argument that relies on free trade in banking, the 
great controversy on the free trade question has so far subsided, 
that there is not the rage for applying free trade to every thing 
that there was. The coining of money has always been considered 
one of those functions of government with which trading, whether 
free or restricted, has nothing to do. So highly did our ancestors 
consider the prerogative of coining money, that to counterfeit the 
coin of the realm was treason. Such was their conception of the 
functions of government; and it is hard to understand why the 
issuing of coin should be a function of government, and the issuing 
of notes to supply the place of coin should not. 

We have, however, an example of free trade in banking tried on 
a large scale in a country of the same race as ourselves, and speak- 
ing the same language — the United States of America ; and what 
is the result ? 

The banks are so numerous, their credit so various, the devices of 
their notes so changeable and so subject to forgery, that it requires 
a bank-note guide more complicated than Bradshaw's Railway Guide, 
to determine the genuineness and degree of depreciation of the money 
that is passed in daily payments. Such a guide is published in 
New- York once a month, called, ^'Leovorts New- York Bank Note 
List, Counterfeit Detector, and Wholesale Prices Current i^ and from 
the number for 1 8th November, 1854, I have taken the information 
given in Appendix A and B. 

Appendix A (page 272) shows the number of banks in each State, 
making a total of 1,276. It shows that on 82 j of these forgeries 
were then in circulation, and that the different kinds of forged notes 
to be guarded against were 3,349 ^^ number. 

To illustrate the nature of these different species of forged notes, 
I have select.ed from the '* Counterfeit Detector^ part of the paper, 
some of the hints as to the means of detection, and given them in 
Appendix B,page 273. 

Opposite each bank there is a remark as to its degree of solvency, 
indicated by a percentage of discount. If Sydney Smith had ^een 
this work, he would not have risked his money in Pennsylvanian 
Bonds. 

We may form some idea of the . complication which the forged 
and depreciated notes must introduce into all cash transactions. 
I recollect a story illustrating this. 

Some journeymen printers, commonly esteemed a shrewd class in 
society, went from Dublin to New- York for the high wages they 
heard prevailed there. After some time they returned to Ireland, 
and the account they gave was, that though the wages were nominally 
high, yet when they were paid on Saturday, they never could tell 
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the value of the notes, and were sure to suffer loss when they went 
to buy their food and clothes. 

But the disastrous effect of this free trade in banking on public 
morality is a still more serious evil. 

As an illustration of this, I shall quote a leading article from the 
paper I have already referred to, which was given to me by an eminent 
firm in this city in the American trade, as a leading authority 
amongst American bankers : — 

^^Leonoris New- York Bank Note List, Counterfeit Detector, and 
Wholesale Prices Current, for Saturday/, Nov, iSth, 1854. 

'' PROBABLE SUSPENSION OF ALL WESTERN BANKS. 

"It is presumed by those who are conversant with monetary 
affairs that a general suspension and failure of all the banks in 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, Tennessee, Georgia, and Louis- 
iana will shortly take place. We have no doubt whatever but that 
many banks, hitherto considered good, must stop. So many failures as 
are now taking place must cause much embarrassment, and we see 
no chance for any favorable change for a number of months to come. 
Gold is now at a high premium out west, and it will soon be very 
scarce, at par, among our own best banks. We hear very un- 
favorable reports about the banks of late organization in the Eastern 
States, and also have been made aware that many of the Boston 
city banks are in as bad a condition as the * Cochituate' was at the 
time it failed. 

" We now tell our subscribers that they must feel no degree of 
surprise should a general bank suspension take place all over the 
country. No favorable change can possibly take place before spring, 
if then. All the banks in Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan may be con- 
sidered as already in an insolvent condition, so far as regards their 
ability to pay in specie. 

** Gold still goes to Europe in large amounts, and will continue 
to go till our banks suspend. If they do so, it will be, after all, the best 
thing for the general welfare of our country, as the European banking 
world will drain us, if the war continues, without recourse to nego- 
tiation by the great powers now embroiled. The sooner our large 
institutions take this precautionary step, the better. Gold will then ac- 
cumulate in their vaults — they will then be in a better position to 
facilitate a more healthful state of commercial enterprise. Nothing 
can be worse for our merchants than the present state of matters, 
and we predict, impossible though it seems, that the * Bank of Eng- 
land' will suspend in order to protect British interests, should this war 
continue for fifteen months to come.* We may be wrong in our 
calculation, but the thing is more probable than improbable. All 
that we have stated in regard to a financial crisis, and all we have 
written hitherto, seems to have been fully realized." 

Now it is difficult to know whether to wonder most at the igno- 
rance, recklessness, or want of principle in this article. 

The contrast between the American Banks and the Bank of 

* The war continued for more than fifteen months after i8th November, 1854, 
and the Bank of England did not " suspend, to protect British interests." 

T 
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England has been put by one of that race whom the Americans 
despise and oppress, but he shows a more correct appreciation of 
the Bank of England than the Editor of the New- York Counterfeit 
Detector, whom I have just quoted. The story is so humorously 
told by the emancipated slave, that I shall be pardoned quoting 
it at full length : — 

" The same party with whom I visited Windsor being supplied 
with a card of admission to the Bank of England, I accepted an in- 
vitation to be one of the company. We entered the vast building 
at a little past twelve o'clock to-day. The sun threw into the large 
halls a brilliancy that seemed to light up the countenances of the 
almost countless number of clerks, who were at their desks, or 
serving persons at the counters. As nearly all my countrymen who 
visit London pay their respects to this noted institution, I shall sum 
up my visit to it by saying that it surpassed my highest idea of a 
bank. But a stroll through this monster building of gold and silver 
brought to my mind an incident that occurred to me a year after 
my escape from slavery. 

" In the autumn of 1835, having been cheated out of the previous 
summer's earnings, by the captain of the steamer in which I had 
been employed running away with the money, I was, like the rest 
of the men, left without any means of support during the winter, 
and therefore had to seek employment in the neighbouring towns. 
I went to the town of Monroe, in the state of Michigan, and while 
going through the principal streets looking for work, I passed the 
door of the only barber in the town, whose shop appeared to be 
filled with persons waiting to be shaved. As there was but one 
man at work, and as I had, while employed in the steamer, occasion- 
ally shaved a gentleman who could not perform that office himself, 
it occurred to me that I might get employment here as a journey- 
man barber. I therefore made immediate application for work, but 
the barber told me he did not need a hand. But I was not to be 
put off so easily, and after making several offers to work cheap, 
I frankly told him that if he would not employ me, I would get a 
room near him, and set up an opposition establishment. This threat, 
however, made no impression on the barber ; and, as I was leaving, 
one of the men who were waiting to be shaved said, * If you want 
a room in which to commence business, I have one on the opposite 
side of the street.' This man followed me out ; we went over, and 
I looked at the room. He strongly urged me to set up, at the same 
time promising to give me his influence. I took the room, purchased 
an old table, two chairs, got a pole with a red stripe painted around 
it, and the next day opened with a sign over the door, * Fashionable 
Hairdresser from New York, Emperor of the West.' I need not 
add that my enterprise was very annoying to the * shop over the 
way,' — especially my sign, which happened to be the most expensive 
part of the concern. Of course, I had to tell all who came in, that 
mj neighbour on the opposite side of the way did not keep clean 
towels, that his razors were dull, and, above all, he had never been 
to New York to see the fashions. Neither had I. In a few weeks 
I had the entire business of the town, to the great discomfiture of 
the other barber. 
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" At this time money matters in the Western States were in a 
sad condition. Any person who could raise a small amount of money 
was permitted to establish a bank* and allowed to issue notes for 
four times the sum raised. This being the case, many persons bor- 
rowed money merely long enough to exhibit to the bank inspectors, 
and the borrowed money was returned, and the bank left without a 
dollar in its vaults; if, indeed, it had a vault about its premises. 
The result was, that banks were started all over the Western States, 
and the country flooded with worthless paper. These were known 
as the * Wild Cat Banks.' Silver coin being very scarce, and the . 
banks not being allowed to issue notes for a smaller amount than 
one dollar, several persons put out notes from six to seventy-five 
cents, in value ; these were called * shinplasters/ The shinplaster 
was in the shape of a promissory note, made payable on demand. 
I have often seen persons with large rolls of these bills, the whole 
not amounting to more than five dollars. Some weeks after I had 
commenced business on my own hook, I was one evening very 
much crowded with customers ; and while they were talking over 
the events of the day, one of them said to me, * Emperor, you seem 
to be doing a thriving business ; you should do as other business 
men, issue your shinplasters.' This, of course, as it was intended, 
created a laugh ; but with me it was no laughing matter, for from 
that moment I began to think seriously of becoming a banker. 
I accordingly went a few days after to a printer, and he, wishing to 
get the job of printing, urged me to put out my notes, and showed 
me some specimens of engravings that he had just received from 
Detroit. My head being already filled with the idea of a bank, I 
needed but Uttle persuasion to set the thing finally afloat. Before 
I left the printer, the notes were partly in type, and I studying how 
I should keep the public from counterfeiting them. The next day 
my shinplasters were handed to me, the whole amount being twenty 
dollars, and after being duly signed were ready for circulation. At 
first my notes did not take well ; they were too new, and viewed with 
a suspicious eye. But through the assistance of my customers, and 
a good deal of exertion on my own part, my bills were soon in cir- 
ctdation ; and nearly all the money received in return for my notes 
was spent in fitting up and decorating my shop. 

'* Few bankers get through the world without their diflSculties, 
and I was not to be an exception. A short time after my money 
had been out, a party of young men, either wishing to pull down 
my vanity, or to try the soundness of my bank, determined to give 
it * a run.' After collecting together a number of my bills, they 
came one at a time to demand other money for them, and I, not 
being aware of what was going on, was taken by surprise. One 
day as I was sitting at my table, strapping some new razors I had 
just got with the avails of my * shinplasters,' one of the men entered 
and said, ' Emperor, you will oblige me if you will give me some 
other money for these notes of yours.' I immediately cashed the 
notes* with the most worthless of the Wild Cat money that I had on 
handy but which was a lawful tender. The young man had scarcely 

• Free trade in banking. 
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left when a second appeared with a similar amount, and demanded 
payment. These were cashed, and soon a third came with his roll 
of notes. I paid these with an air of triumph, although I had but 
half a dollar left. I began now to think seriously what I should do,or 
how to act, provided another demand should be made. While I was 
thus engaged in thought, I saw the fourth man crossinff the street, 
with a handful of notes, evidently my * shinplasters. I instan- 
taneously shut the door, and looking out of the window, said, ' I 
have closed business for the day : come to-morrow and I will see 
you.' In looking across the street, I saw my rival standing in his 
shop-door, grinning and clapping his hands at my apparent downfall. 
I was completely ' done Brown! for the day. However, I was not 
to be * used up ' in this way ; so I escaped by the back-door, and 
went in search of my friend who had first suggested to me the idea 
of issuing notes. I found him, told him of the difficulty I was in, 
and wished him to point out a way by which I might extricate 
myself. He laughed heartily, and then said, * You must act as all 
bankers do in this part of the country.' I inquired how they did, 
and he said, ' When your notes are brought to you, you must re- 
deem them, and then send them out and get other money for them ; 
and, with the latter, you can keep cashing your own ' shinplasters.' 
This was indeed a new job to me. I immediately commenced putting 
in circulation the notes which I had just redeemed, and my efforts 
were crowned with so much success, that before I slept that night 
my ' shinplasters ' were again in circulation, and my bank once 
more on a sound basis. 

^^ As I saw the clerks shovelling out the yellow coin upon the counters 
of the Bank of England, and men coming in and going out with 
weighty bags of the precious metal in their hands or on their 
shoulders, / could not but think of the great contrast between the monster 
institution within whose walls I was then standing, and the Wild Cat 
Banks of America!'* 

Now, it is for the advocates of Free Trade Banks of issue, and for 
those who say that everything should be left to discretion, to show how 
they will draw the line and prevent our system from becoming, under 
their laws, like the Banks of New -York with 700 kinds of forgeries 
in one State, like the Western Banks suspended through entire 
States, or like the Wild Cat Banks and the '* shin-plasters." 

In conclusion, I shall give a brief summary of the conclusions to 
which I have endeavoured to direct your attention in this paper : — 
I.— "That the portion of the issue of the bank that effects prices — 

or, as it may be called, the effective issue — is the difference between 

the total issue and the bullion held to meet it. 
II. — That the Bank Restriction Act of 1797, by relieving the Bank 

of England from holding bullion, led to a remarkable increase 

in the effective issue of the bank. 
III. — ^That the over-issue of notes of the Bank of England, and of 

other banks of issue in the United Kingdom, during the last war, 

depreciated the currency for a number of years, especially in 

1 8 14, when the depreciation reached 2j per cent. 

• " Three Years in Europe, or Places I have seen and People I have met." By 
"William Wells Brown, a Fugitive Slave. London: Charles Gilpin, 1852. Page 97. 
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IV. — That the failure of the private banks in 1814, 18 15 and 1816, 
by contracting their effective issue, reduced the total effective 
issue of all the banks to such a degree as nearly to restore the 
currency to par. 

V. — ^That Sir Robert Peel's Bill of 18 19 made it impossible for the 
Bank of England to over-issue without risk of failure to itself. 

VI. — ^That the mismanagement of the private banks in 1824 to 182J 
caused the numerous failures of those institutions, and the de- 
rangement of the currency that then took place. 

VII. — ^That the Bank of England, by allowing their effective issue 
to rise to such a large amount in 1837 and 1839, and by post- 
poning the contraction of their circulation, aggravated the com- 
mercial crisis in those years, and ran the risk of not being able 
to pay in gold. 

VIII. — That the Bank Act of 1844, by limiting the effective issue 
of the Bank of England to £14,000,000, brings into operation 
the most perfect safeguard now known against any over-issue by 
the banks, and secures an early and regular contraction of the 
currency undef a drain of gold, and thus adopts the only effectual 
means by which gold can be brought back. 

IX. — That this Act, and the Act of 18 19, are the safeguards of our 
monetary system. 

X — That the suspension of the Bank Act in 1847 was a weak 
measure, and a dangerous precedent. 

XI. — That if the sound teachings of science are departed from, and 
the regulation of issues left to discretion, we have no security 
against the evils that have been produced by the American sys- 
tem of banking. 
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Extracted from ** Leonoris New York Bank Note List, Counterfeit 
Detector, and Wholesale Prices Current^^ New York, Saturday, 
Nov. 1 8th, 1854:— 
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Maine 


67 


ii 


73 




Virginia 


20 


7 


47 


New Hampshire 


37 


20 


45 




North Carolina 


10 


4 


22 


Vermont 


40 


27 


9* 




South Carolina 


20 


11 


55 


Massachnsetts 


164 


125 


462 




Georgia 


19 
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II 


Rhode Island .. 


88 


69 


274 




Louisiana 


II 
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Connecticut -_ 


69 


57 


301 


Alabama 
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New York City 


61 


52 


245 1 


Ohio 


3i 


16 


42 


New York State 


292 


232 


791 1 


Indiana 


75 
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44 


New Jersey _ _ 


51 


38 


236 




Illinois 
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13 


17 


Pennsylvania . . 


54 


49 


273 




Kentucky 
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45 


Delaware 
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58 




Tennessee 


23 
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29 


Maryland 


32 


25 


152 




Michigan 
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District of Co- 1; 
lombia \ 










Missouri 
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Wisconsin 


23 


• 4 


7 
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APPENDIX B. 

Extracted from Leonorts New York Bank Note List^ Counterfeit 
Detector^ and Wholesale Prices Current^ New York, Saturday, 
18tb November, 1854 :i- 

Belfoit Bank. Beware of drafts of the Lumber Association on this bank, 

dated New York City. 
Eastern Bank, Beware of drafts or notes of the N. Y, Foreign and Domestic 

Exchange Con^pany^ payable at this bank. 
Bank ofSt. AVbasCs, Beware of drafts of Mechamcs* Exchange Co. on this bank ; 

read ** pay for the Mechanics* Exchange Company, New 

York,** they are frauds. 
Farmers* ^ Mechanics Bk. Beware of dr^ of Mechanics* Exchange Company, N. Y. 

on this bank ; they are fraads. 
Globe ^nk ofBosi<m, Beware of small bills of Globe Bank of Bangor, Maine, 

altered. Parsons and Howard are the officers. 
Northampton Bk., Mass, This bank has issued new bills dated October i, 1844, and 

subsequently. Better reject notes of a previous date. . 
Old Colony Bank, Phf- All bills of this bank, except 500 ds. have a fine vignette of 

mouthy Mass. the Landing of the Pilgrims — all others are worthless. 

Plymouth Bk,, Mass, All genuine notes of this bank have a fine vignette of the 

landing of the Pilgrims, 1620. The denomination of 

each bill is distinctly printed on the borders and else- 
where, so as to prevent any successful alteration. 
Bank of Rhode Island, All notes signed J. Munson and P. King, are spurious : 

they never were officers of this bank. 
Commercial Bk., Bristol^ All denominations altered from the broken ** Commercial 

(Rhode Island), Bank, Millington, Maryland,** are forgeries. 

Commercial Bank, Prov, Same remarks. 

(Rhode Island). 
Globe Bank, Prov. R I, Beware of bills altered from ** Globe Bank, Bangor, Maine ;'* 

also, " Globe Bank, New York.*' 
Phcenix Bk. Westerly, RI, Refuse all notes of this bank dated prior to January i, 

1850; new plate substituted. 
Smi^Jield Union Bank, All bUls issued by this bank since January ist^ 1852, are 
Woonsocket, R I, dated at Woonsocket, R. I. All issued prior are diated 

at Smithfield, R. I. 
Bk. of the State,N. Y. CUy. Beware of the notes of the " StaU Bank of New York,** at 

Buffiilo. " Buffalo** scratched out. 
FuUon Bk., N. Y. City. Beware of Derby Bank notes, payable at this bank. 
Manhattan Co. N. Y, City. This Bank has called in and cancelled its old notes, and 

commenced a new issue in 1848. 
N. Y. City Exchange Bk. Beware of all denominations of the old fraudulent bank of 

this name — the notes read in form of a post note. 
Tradesman* s Bk,, N.Y.C. Beware of checks on this bank purporting to be drawn 

by the Utica Insurance Company. 
Union Bank, N, Y. C. Genuine ones and twos of this bank are made payable to 

** bearer** — all higher denominations payable (in writing) 

to individuals. 
Amenta Bank, LeedsvUk Notes must be presented before Sept. 9, 1855. 

(N. Y. State). 
Atlas Bank of New York, Notes must be presented before Dec 9, 1854. 

Clymer. 
Bank of Carthage, Jeffer- Failed August 21, 1854. Resumed, Oct. 1854. 
son County (C. N. Y. 
State) 
Bank of Ithaca, N. Y.S. Bills redeemed by the Mercantile Bank, 190, Broadway. 
Batik of Rome, N. Y.S. Spurious bills of various denominations, altered firom the 

Bank of Romeo, Michigan. 
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Champlain Bank, EUen- Notes must be presented before Not. 29, 1855. 

burghy N, 7. S. 
Commercial Bk. Albany. Bills of all denominations on this bank, altered from 

broken ♦* Commercial Bank, Millington, Maryland." 
Commercial Bk. Lockport, Closing. Notes must be presented before Oct. 30, 1854. 
» » Troy. Bills of all denominations on this bank altered from broken 

."Commercial Bank, Millington, Maryland. ** 
Drover's Bank, Ogdens- Failed 11 A.M., Augnst 24th, 1854. Resumed ist Oct. 
burgh, St. Law. Co., 1854. 
N. Y.S. 
Farmers* <f Mechanics* Bk, Beware of Bills altered from a broken bank of same name in 

of Genesee, Buffalo. Michigan. 

Freemen's Bank, Hebron. Notes must be presented bffore Sept. 9, 1855. 
Genesee Co. Bank. All denominations of the broken bank of Genesee, Michigan, 

altered so as to read ** Bank of Genesee County.** 
Hudson River Bank, Notes on this Bank dated in New York are frauds. 

Lumberman*s Bank, WiU Closing. Beware of all issues of certificates of deposits, 
^fnot. drafts, checks, etc not secured by deposit in the Bank 

department. 
M^Intyre Bk. Adirondack, Notes must be presented before Jan. 26th, 1855. 
Merdianfs Bank, Mina. Notes must be presented before Oct. 17th, 1855. 
Merchant's and Farmer* s Notes must be presented before May 27th, 1856. 

Bank, Carmel. 
Prattsville Bank, Pratts- Notes must be presented before Nov. 30th, 1854. 

vilk. 
Burlington County Bank, Beware of frauds with, "real estate pledged, and private 

Medford, N. Jersey. property holden," between signatures. 
Farmers* Bank of New Bills of the broken ** Farmers of Seneca County,** altered to 

Jersey^ Mount Holly, this bank'; ** Mount Holly," stamped on. 

Ocean Bank, Bergen, Notes must be presented before Jan. ist, 1855. 

Passaic County Bank, Beware of notes altered from broken People's Bank. 

Paterson. 
Bank of the U.S. Phila. Winding up. Persons unacquainted with the bills had 

better refuse them. 
Commercial Bank of PenU" Bills of all denominations on this Bank altered from 

sylvanm, Philad. *' Commercial Bank, Millington, Maryland." 

Lancaster Bk., Lancaster. Frauds altered from a Canada concern, engraven by Harris 

and Sealey. Vignette, a lion and unicorn. 
York Bk., York, Pennsyl. No 1 dels, out, except some relief notes. 
Bank of Mil ford, Milford, Failed 11 a. m. August 24th, 1854. 

I>elatDare. 
Farmer's and Planter* s Certificates of deposit issued in form of bank notes. 

Bk. , Baltimore^ Maryld. 
Franklin Bankof Baltimore This bank failed some time since, and the old issue of 

genuine notes have almost all been redeemed. 
Hagerstoum Bk. Hagerstn, Beware of bills of the Farmer's and Miller's Bank ; at a 

first view they seem to read Bank of Hagerstoum. 
District of Columbia, There are many fraudulent notes purporting to be on banks 

that are not named. Refuse all that are not quoted 
good. 
Bank of Virginia, Hich- This bank having been robbed of some of its 100 dels. 

mond. repudiates them. 

Branch of ditto at Ports- Take no 50 dolls, or 100 dolls, notes on this branch ; some 
mouth. of its notes were stolen, and the bank will not redeem 

them. 
Merchant's and Mechanic's Beware of notes of this bank, made payable at the Farmer's 
Bank, Wheeling,BTtaich and Mechanic's Bank of Philadelphia. They are 
at Morgan town. forgeries. 

Bank of State of North Beware of the notes which read, State Bank of North Caro^ 

Carolina. lina — th§y are worthless. 

Bankof Hamburgh, S. Car. Beware of notes signed J. M. or W. Tilman, cash., and 

Henry Shnltz, pres. 
S. Carolina Railroad. These notes are signed James Gadsden, pres. 
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Alabama, Bk. ofthe State, This bank is winding up. 

Com. Bank, CincmnaH, Refuse all notes dated previous to 1845. 

fVankUn Bk, o/Cokunbua, The genuine notes of the old bank of this name have been 

almost all redeemed. 
Ohio State Stock Banks, The 10 dollar plate used by all these banks bas been well 

counterfeited. Refuse all notes of this plate ; vignette, 

female seated, with fasces .and scales in left hand, and 

Mercury's wand in right ; on right, a steamboat ; on left, 

bridge, rail cars, steamboat, etc 
Bank of Marion, Ohio, Notes from the genuine plate, with counterfeit signatures, 

are said to be in circulation. 
Indiana. Refuse all notes that are not signed by the ** Registrar and 

Auditor of State ;** as they are the only ones that have 

securities deposited. 
State Bank oj Indiana. This bank issues or pays no notes except at its branches. 
Mississippi, Arkansas, The notes of Banks in these States are of doubtful and 
Florida, Iowa, Minne- only nominal value. 
sota, and Texas, 
Commercial Bk., Canada, Beware of notes purporting to emanate from the Foreign 

and Domestic Exchange Company, New York. 



V,^On the Criminal Jurisdiction of Courts of Quarter Sessions in 
Ireland, — By P. J. Mc Kenna, Esq. 

[Read 17th March, 1856.] 

Theee is nothing so zealously guarded by the constitution of these 
realms as the liberty of the subject. It is of the spirit of that con- 
stitution that no man shall be imprisoned without sufficient legal 
cause ; and in conducting inquiries into the guilt of accused parties, 
our courts have ever shown a rigid impartiality, merciful towards 
the accused, and temperate as well as stem and just in imposing 
punishment when guilt has been ascertained. It is considered, and 
rightly so, the duty of the state to provide tribunals for ascertain- 
ing and settling the rights of individuals, for the protection and 
assurance of property and life. Great expense to the state and great 
inconvenience to individuals are borne without a murmur, because 
all recognise the necessity of having as authoritative, as impartial and 
as satisfactory a tribunal as human wisdom and ingenuity can 
devise, in order to preserve the well-being, the very existence of 
society. Theie is, however, an anomaly in our present system, at 
variance with all the other parts, which must excite wonder at 
having been so long overlooked — ^the extensive jurisdiction of 
Courts of Quarter Sessions in criminal cases, and which needs but 
to be brought under consideration to have its defects recognized. 

It may be broadly stated that the most satisfactory tribunal 
available should investigate criminal charges as well as civil rights. 
This rule admits but of one exception grounded on convenience, 
that, when the charge is of a trifling nature, or the civil question in 
dispute of but little importance either as regards money or charac- 
ter, a less expensive and more summary method of disposing 
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of such caises than the superior courts afford should be adopted, by 
sending them to inferior tribunals. In every question of this kind, 
however, the burthen of proof lies upon those who seek to take 
from the superior tribunal any of its jurisdiction, or rather upon 
those who seek to give a jurisdiction to minor courts. I shall not, 
however, rest my case there, but mean to go further, and assuming 
the initiative to show that in the inferior courts there are classes of 
cases investigated, which from their gravity and the seriousness of 
the punishment with which they are visited demand the most satis- 
factory tribunal — namely, that of the judges of the land ; and that 
those Courts of Quarter Sessions, as at present constituted, are open 
to the most serious objections, both as to competency and imparti- 
ality. 

One of the evils consequent on this jurisdiction of Courts of 
Quarter Sessions, and by no means the most serious, has been 
mentioned by Mr. Hamilton Smythe in his book on " the Duties of 
Justices of the Peace." 

"-While in Ireland, although there are lawyers on the bench, 
the non-attendance of barristers at sessions, where so much of the 
judicial business of the country is now transacted, makes it both 
inconvenient to prosecutors, unfair to the accused, and highly im- 
satisfactory to the character of the administration of the public jus- 
tice of the country, to try persons, when they cannot exercise the 
right allowed them by Law, of making full defence by counsel, 
unless at an expense beyond the means of any but the higher 
classes of society. The attornies practising at sessions form as in- 
telligent and experienced a class as any in the country : but the 
multiplicity of their avocations and their very nature necessarily 
disable them from performing the duty of defending prisoners in a 
very satisfactory manner," 

Although there is an absence of information as to the number 
and class of cases actually tried at Quarter Sessions, we may' obtain 
sufficient information on the subject by looking at the powers 
actually entrusted to them ; and by the recommendations not to try 
particular excepted cases, we may see what the rule is. The 
authority of such courts is derived from the commission issued 
under the great seal, which empowers the magistrate to whom it is 
directed to act. By their commission as justices of the peace the ma- 
gistrates duly assembled at Quarter Sessions are authorized to inquire 
into all treasons,* murders, manslaughters, burnings, imlawful as- 
semblies, felonies, robberies, &c. ; all persons lying in wait to maim 
or kill, of all offenders attempting to use weights or measures, 
and of a number of other cases, as witchcraft and other offences 
not now known. Such is the extent of their actual jurisdiction, 
which, however, is limited in practice by directions from the Lord 
Lieutenant, which, though not legally bound to pay attention to, 

* In the usual form of the commission of the peqce in England (3 Burn, 541) 
treason is not incladed among the offences into which the justices at their sessions are 
empowered to inquire, but this apparent distinction seems removed by a subsequent 
provision in the Irish, which excepts treason from those offences which the justices are 
assigned to hear and determine ; and in fact the sessions never decide upon offences of 
such moment, or even upon capital felonies. 
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magistrates are in the habit of obeying. *' By instructions trans- 
mitted by circular to the magistrates, by command of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and in which the propriety of returning all cases, whe- 
ther the parties be held in custody or admitted to bail at the first 
competent tribimal, is particularly enforced, it is further recom- 
mended to magistrates to return to trial at Quarter Session, if they 
shall occur before the assizes, a class of felonies which it had not 
heretofore been the practice to return for trial to the sessions, viz. all 
felonies, though punishable with transportation for a term longer 
than seven years (which had been the extreme punishment for petty 
or simple larceny), if pimishable with any term of transportation 
less than transportation for life. This recommendation brings 
within the ordinary practice of the Quarter Sessions in Ireland the 
trial of a large class of offences which it had been formerly the 
practice to reserve for trial at the assizes, more especially as by the 
progressive mitigation of our criminal code the scale of punishment 
of a large number of crimes, which had been heretofore punishable 
with transportation for life, or even capitally, has been reduced so 
as to subject them to a punishment under transportation for life."* 

Having thus ascertained that those courts have so wide a juris- 
diction, and one in practice so extensively exercised, my objection is, 
that although for trifling cases, for the sake of convenience and 
expedition, they may sifiice, yet when such grave and serious 
charges come before them, and such immense power and discretion 
are vested in them, open as they seem to me to be to the charges of 
partiality and carelessness, they are, as regards those serious cases, 
an unsatisfactory and improper tribunal. 

Let us see now how the constitution of this court involves its 
partiality. When the word partiality is used, it is not meant as an 
imputation ; because the partiality is partly insensible, and partly 
from not rightly understanding the necessity for an entire absence 
of every consideration except that of the evidence adduced in court. 
Every prisoner put forward for his trial at Quarter Sessions, is 
known to some one or more of the court, perhaps a tenant to some 
one of them. He is a man of either good or bad character, and 
may have been amdeservedly represented to some one or more of 
the gentry in his neighbourhood as being a far different description 
of person from what he really is. If in the opinion of some of the 
assembled magistrates he is an orderly well-conducted individual, 
it will be very hard to convict him ; while, on the other hand, if he 
be of a wild or troublesome character, half the amount of evidence 
which will fail to convict in the former case ^viU secure a verdict of 
guilty against him in the latter. A failure, perhaps, in the first 
instance, of public justice; in the latter, of justice to the individual. 
I suggest no unworthy motive as influencing the bench, as the fact 
that an accused person might be obnoxious to an individual 
magistrate, who would exert his influence against him both in con- 
victing and punishing ; because an objection of that kind would, 
I am convinced, be indecent as well as unjust, and would aim a blow 
at a most useful and most excellent institution, that of the magis- 

• Nunn and Walsh, Justices of the Peace, p. 440. 
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tracy of the country. Country gentlemen, however, know nothmg 
of the necessity for controlling their feelings and showing an utter 
impassiveness in presiding in their court. That impassiveness can 
only be attained by one who, from long training, is imbued with the 
identity of the functions of the judge as distinguished from those of 
the jury. The judge sits to exclude illegal evidence, to conduct in 
an orderly manner the trial of the case, to take notes of the evidence 
to which reference may be made, to observe upon that evidence in 
the spirit of one who discusses a scientific question, to state, the law 
peculiar to the case, and to leave the jury with this assistance to 
form their own conclusion. An opinion on the case is beyond his 
duty ; or, if hazarded, it is always with the qualification that they 
are not to let it weigh .with them, but to judge for themselves as to 
the verdict. Now can any one expect a number of country gentle- 
men, earwigged more or less by dependents, with honest though 
erroneous aversions, and equally honest and erroneous predilections, 
to restrain themselves so as to show by no word or look, no gesture 
or observation, what their opinion is either of the prisoner or his 
case ? True, the Assistant-Barrister preside^, conducts the inquiry, 
and charges the jury ; this he does, however, merely as the chair- 
man of the bench who takes precedence of the others, as would one 
of the chiefs of our superior courts, who, from his superior rank and 
generally recognized attainments, carries considerable weight with 
his own court, and is yet possessed of the authority of but an indi- 
vidual member of the court. 

Either the practice of our superior courts is wrong, or that of 
the Court of Quarter Sessions is faulty. The magistrates' court 
is objectionable, or our criminal code is erroneous in supposing in- 
nocence until guilt be established, in fencing roamd with various 
stringent rules the admission of evidence, in separating the func- 
tions of the judge from those of the juror, in requiring from the 
judge a perfect freedom from passion, favor, or prejudice, in 
surrounding him with every possible guard, humanly-speaking, to 
efiect this object. A prisoner at Quarter Sessions is put forward, 
and some such whispered observations as the following pass on the 
bench : — " That is a bad boy ; he is from my neighboiirhood, and 
I hear very bad accounts of him ; in fact he is a positive nuisance, 
and my bailiff tells me that some saplings of mine that were stolen 
must have been taken by him. I know myself he is always tres- 
passing." Or, on the other hand : — ** That poor fellow is a tenant of 
mine, a very regular kind of man, and I hear this whole thing is a 
charge trumped up against him, because he is going to get some land 
from me, out of which I had to turn a lot of idle ruffians who never 
would pay a halfpenny of rent." What more natural, what more 
well-meaning, yet what more objectionable than forming a court of 
men who will talk thus almost openly ? Witnesses are asked ques- 
tions in a tone and with a manner which would show the jury 
clearly enough, independent of looks and nods, what was the opinion 
of his or their worships. The country gentleman is acting from the 
best motives ; he is trying to convict a man whom he believes to be 
guilty, or to acquit a man whom he thinks innocent ; his opinions, 
however, on the subject of guilt or innocence being formed upon 
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evidence, not one scrap of which would be legally admissible in a 
court of law, and which should be put entirely out of consideration. 
If we consider for a moment the immense influence which the 
opinion of influential and intelligent men exercises upon ourselves, 
especially when in doubt, anxious and determined though we may 
be to arrive at a just conclusion, we may form some idea of the 
influence upon a jury which may be and is exercised by the magis- 
trates upon the bench. If there be a conviction, the next question 
is as to the sentence. What punishment is to be inflicted on the 
criminal ? Here, again, and still more manifestly will extraneous 
influences be brought to bear. Each magistrate has a voice in the 
matter, and a right to vote if there should be a difference of opinion, 
a right which he generally exercises. It has- seemed proper to the 
legislature to confide a most extensive, it might almost be said a fear- 
ful latitude, as to punishment, to the hands of our criminal tribunals. 
If any thing requires an entire absence of feeling, of prejudice, of 
liking or disliking, it is the exercise of this power, which places in 
the hands of the court what, under ordinary circumstances, would 
be called an unwarrantable and dangerous confidence, of which no 
human tribunal is deserving, — transportation at the discretion of 
the court, from different periods, averaging seven years to that for 
life ; imprisonment for periods ranging from one week to three years 
together, together with, in many instances, an alternative of 
imprisonment or transportation for the periods already mentioned : 
the practical effect of which is, that for the same offence a prisoner may 
be sentenced to imprisonment for a week, or transportation for life. 
Is this trust to be confided to a body of men with local prejudices 
and feelings, and it might be almost said without responsibility, - 
as we Tiave at Quarter Sessions neither of the two great purifiers 
and conservators of the general administration of the law — a bar, or 
a press? The i6th & 17th Vic, c. 99, which substitutes periods 
of penal servitude for all terms of transportation under fourteen 
years, does not in any way affect this power. 

I have already shewn that from the very constitution of these 
tribunals, they are unsatisfactory , nay, more, objectionable ; ob- 
noxious alike to the public justice and the due observance of the 
law, as well as to the accused, who is not secure of an impartial 
trial. It may be doubted, therefore, whether I should put forward 
an argument against the present jurisdiction of these courts, by 
shewing that the manner in which prosecutions are conducted Jeads 
to the defeat of public justice, as that is a matter of detail which 
might be corrected ; and important as beyond all question it is, I 
may be told that provision can be made for that abuse without touch- 
ing the present powers of the Court of Quarter Sessions, and that 
the objection applies only to the practice of the prosecutions in these 
courts, not to the jurisdiction which they exercise. Although, then, 
I would point to this evil, rather with a view to its remedy in some 
way than as immediately concerning the subject of this paper, it 
strikes me that in one aspect it helps my case. In those minor 
courts it cannot be expected that trials could be conducted with the 
same care or regularity as in the Superior Courts, no matter what 
improvements may be effected in their procedure; and although 
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it would be desirable, in all cases, to have the most satisfactory and 
regular trial possible in every case, yet to dash in a careless,; 
slipshod manner through cases of agrarian outrage, of burglary, of 
shooting at with intent to maim, of rape, of perjury, and the 
number of most serious cases now tried at Quarter Sessions, is a 
very different thing from enquiring in the same manner into a 
drunken row, or linen stripped from a hedge. 

With regard, then, to the effectiveness of the prosecutions, it will 
be necessary to state the manner in which the solicitors who re- 
present the crown at Quarter Sessions are in the habit of conducting 
their cases. When I say of conducting their cases, I do not mean 
in the least degree to attribute blame tb those gentlemen, as they 
are only carrying out a practice in which they are merely minis- 
terial. As each case is called on, the informations taken by the 
magistrates are handed to them, and without any other knowledge 
of the case, or any previous enquiries, they proceed to examine 
the witnesses for the crown. It may and does often happen, that 
material and necessary information, which, if there had been a 
previous investigation, might be produced, is not forthcoming, and 
thus the prosecution fails. Magistrates before whom prisoners are 
brought in the first instance, and who are to put the case in train 
for investigation, no matter how experienced or competent to dis- 
charge their duties, cannot understand those numerous points which 
require the direction of counsel conversant with criminal law, who 
have made the subject their study ; it would be as reasonable to ex- 
pect such a knowledge from them as to expect a solicitor to direct 
proofs in an intricate civil case. In many instances, as in actions 
on bills of exchange, or for goods sold and delivered, a solicitor 
might be able to tell his client what it would be necessary for him to 
prove in order to obtain a verdict ; but it would hardly be contended 
that, therefore, the duty of directing the necessary proofs in every 
case which passes through his office should be imposed on him. If 
the case had been sent for trial to the assizes, the indictment would 
have been prepared by counsel, the crown solicitor would have 
been informed if there were any difficulties in it, or if there were 
any defect in the evidence taken before the magistrate which re- 
quired to be supplied. It would be his duty to go down and examine 
the witnesses, in order to ascertain whether or not they could supply 
this deficiency ; and if they could not, to find if there were other 
persons, as is generally the case, who could throw any light on the 
transaction to be investigated ; and, having ascertained this fact, 
have them in attendance when the case should come on for trial. 

Again, magistrates in returning cases for trial may and often do 
make mistakes as to the offence of which a prisoner has been guilty. 
If this mistake were made with regard to a case returned to the 
assizes, little or no harm could ensue, as the crown coimsel would 
have before them the material facts, and would thus have the 
proper indictment prepared against the prisoner. At quarter 
sessions, however, there is no competent person to remedy the evil. 
A few instances of the manner in which the interests of public 
justice may be and are thus prejudiced, would not be out of place 
here. Some time previous to the last Waterford assizes, a woman 
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was thrown by her husband into a dry well of considerable depth, 
and large stones thrown down on her ; beyond all question, with a 
murderous intention. By some happy chance the imfortunate 
woman escaped with her life, having suffered no mortal injury. 
The case was investigated before the magistrates, who, acting on 
some notions which only themselves could imderstand, returned 
the man for trial to the approaching quarter sessions, to be tried 
for a common assault The case came by some means to the ears 
of the Attomey-Greneral, who most properly directed that the man 
should be kept for trial for the then approaching (the summer) 
assizes, and that the proper indictment for wounding with intent to 
kill should be prepared against the prisoner. The offence was, 
according to the statute, capital, although' not now generally 
punished with death. The bills were found ; the man was put on 
his trial at the assizes, convicted on the clearest testimony, and 
sentenced by Mr. Justice Crampton, who tried the case, to trans- 
portation for life. 

Another example of this is furnished by a case which should have 
come before the judge of assize in Westmeath, in the spring of 1854, 
and which resulted in a total failure of justice, as I take it, from 
the circumstance of its not having been heard of in time by the 
Attorney Greneral of the day. 

A bailiff, or game-keeper in that county, fired at a man who was 
stealing potatoes, and wounded him slightly. There was not, in 
point either of law or fact, any reason for justifying the act, as the 
man was running away trying to escape. The offence is capital, 
although now seldom if ever visited with the extreme sentence of 
the law ; but, unless there be some very mitigating circumstances, 
prisoners who have been convicted of such an offence are transported 
for life. The magistrates before whom the game-keeper was brought 
looked upon the charge with the eyes of country gentlemen, and 
thinking it no great harm to fire at a thief, especially as no mortal 
injury had been done, sent the prisoner for trial at quarter sessions 
to be tried for a common assault, to which he pleaded guUty, and 
was sentenced to something like a month's imprisonment. 

In referring to these cases, I am not to be taken as vouching for 
the perfect accuracy of the details, but the general outlines are beyond 
question correct, and, I believe, very generally known. If, however, 
an inqidry were made into the subject by the proper authorities, 
and returns made of the number and class of cases tried at Quarter 
Sessions, and also of the sentences passed, I have no doubt but that 
the conclusion at which one now arrives from reasoning upon what 
we know of the nature and authority of these tribunals, would be 
established. 

The passing of such a measure as that of 5 & 6 Vic, c. 38, would 
seem, even in the absence of other reasons, to furnish ^ sufficient 
cause for limiting the jurisdiction of our Irish Courts of Quarter 
Sessions. That act, which applies only to England, is entitled, " An 
Act to define the Jurisdiction of Justices in General and Quarter 
Sessions of the Peace ;" and after reciting that it is desirable to limit 
and define the jurisdiction of Courts of Quarter Sessions, provides 
*'that neither the Justices of the Peace, etc., nor the Recorder of 
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any borough , shall try any person for any treason or felony, which, 
when committed by a person not previously convicted of felony, is 
punishable by transportation for life; or any of the following, 
amongst several other offences, — ^blasphemy, and offences against re- 
ligion, administering or taking unlawful oaths, perjury and suborna- 
tion of perjury, forgery, maliciously setting fire to crops, furze, etc., 
bigamy, and offences against the law of marriage, abduction of 
women and girls, endeavouring to conceal the birth of a child, 
offences against bankrupt or insolvent laws, composing libels, etc. 
stealing or fradulently destroying records or documents relating 
to proceedings in courts of law or equity, wills, or testamentary 
papers." 

The authority of Courts of Quarter Sessions in both countries, 
as marked out by the commission of the justices, is almost the same 
in every respect, and it would be hard to assign a valid, if any 
reason, why an act which was thought expedient and desirable in 
England should not be equally desirable here. It may be said, that 
it is not customary in England to have barristers corresponding to our 
assistant-barristers for counties presiding at quarter sessions in 
England, and that, therefore, there is not the same reason for such 
a provision in this country. Possibly, there may not be equally 
cogent reasons ; but, as I have already said, assistant-barristers are 
but the chairmen of the magistrates assembled at quarter sessions, 
and are but individual members of a court not likely to be in any 
way awed, much less controlled, by their legal heads ; and the dif- 
ference between those courts in the sister-countries, although 
affording grounds for drawing a distinction, can hardly afford a valid 
reason for not passing some similar measure to limit the jurisdiction 
of Courts of Quarter Sessions in Ireland. It must not be over- 
looked either that the above act controls the jurisdiction, not alone 
of Courts of Quarter Sessions, but of Recorders' and other inferior 
courts, and that the policy as well as effect of that act was to preserve 
for the superior courts every grave and serious criminal charge, and 
to leave to the inferior courts only such cases as public convenience 
and the nature of the tribunal would warrant in leaving to them. 

As I have already observed, an absence of information on this 
subject enables me to discuss it but imperfectly. But from what 
little we do know of the present system, and from the conclusions at 
which we are enabled to arrive from the constitution of these courts, 
and the manner in which prosecutions are conducted in them, can 
any doubt exist that inquiry would shew still more to be dis- 
satisfied with, and that an amendment or modification of some kind 
is required, both in justice to individuals and to the conamunity? 
Some would say, remove the magistrates entirely from the bench, 
and leave the assistant-barrister as a sole judge. There are many 
objection^ which might be urged to this course, although I should 
consider it an improvement on the present system. Others would 
suggest modes by which the interests of public justice would be better 
cared than at present, by having better paid officials, who should 
bestow more time and attention on the effective discharge of their 
duties as sessional crown solicitors. All these measures, desirable 
though they may be, appear to me however to fail in satisfying that 
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demand which our institutions and public opinion require, that until 
and unless a valid reason for the exception be given, the most 
satisfactory tribunal should dispose of every case. There can be no 
suggestion that the judges of assize could not, consistently with the 
discharge of their other duties, dispose of the business which might 
thus be thrown on them, as they are detained as long in trying the 
most paltry cases as they would be in the investigation of those 
more serious charges which are at present disposed of at quarter 
sessions. The time at which the offence is committed is now, I may 
say, the only test as to whether it should be tried at quarter ses- 
sions or assizes ; and the judge of assize has, with a very slight 
exception, exactly the same class of cases, both grave and trifling, 
as the assistant-barrister. If the paltry cases were sent to the Court 
of Quarter Sessions, and the serious charges reserved for the assizes, 
it would be found that there would be very little difference in the 
length of time required by either of these courts in transacting its 
business. 

Although I do not feel myself at liberty to give the opinions of 
several assistant-barristers with whom I have conversed on the 
subject, I may state this much, that they generally agreed that there 
was much that was objectionable in the present state of those courts 
as regards public prosecutions ; although, as to the mode in which 
the remedy should be applied, there may be some difference of 
opinion. My simple proposition is, that we should follow the course 
pointed out to us by legislation in England, aud limit the jurisdiction 
of these courts. Minor courts such as these cannot be converted 
into superior courts, either in their forms of procedure or their 
practice. It would be a departure from their object to force on such 
an approximation. They have their duties as have the superior 
courts, and it is not by approximating these minor courts to the 
superior courts that the object is to be effected, but by sending to 
the superior courts those classes of cases which, from their gravity 
and importance, demand the most satisfactory investigation. Let 
each do its own proper work, and transact that class of business 
for which it was intended, and for which it is competent. 

Much as may be urged against the jurisdiction of these courts of 
of Quarter Sessions, and the practice of sending to them for trial 
almost every case that presents itself, I can only imagine and have 
heard of but one objection to holding over cases for the assizes ; 
namely, that a gross injustice would be done to accused persons by 
detaining them in prison, it might be for several months, when the 
Court of Quarter Sessions might sit in the same number of weeks 
and dispose of their cases. If this were to be the effect, I confess I 
should feel much difliculty as to the course to be adopted, as I feel 
fully impressed with the weight of this remark. I find, however, on 
making inquiry, that in nine cases out of ten, even the humblest 
people are able to procure bail for their appearance ; and I have 
been assured by a gentleman who, from his oflScial situation, has as 
much experience and means of information as perhaps any man in 
this country, that whether before the assistant-barrister or the judge 
of assize, in the greater number of the cases called on for trial, the 
prisoners have been standing out on bail, and that in the graver 
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cases, those which I would seek to have reserved for the judge of 
assize, in eight cases out of ten the accused have been able to pro- 
cure the usual necessary bail required. 

Although, from the absence of statistics, and accurate information 
upon this subject, not to speak of my own short-comings, I am 
imable to do more than glance at it, I shall not have failed of 
accomplishing my object, if, by attracting to it public attention, I 
shall provoke enquiry and discussion; and if I am right in my 
views, I have little fear but that, with the temper of the present day, 
considerate as it is of all that concerns the humbler classes, the 
evil will be remedied. It would, perhaps, be somewhat premature 
to offer suggestions as to the mode by which the present objection- 
able system should be altered. The precedent, however, offered by 
by the act already referred to in force in England, would seem to 
present a very simple and practical means of effecting a change. 



VI. — On the General Principles of Taxation^ as illustrating the Advan- 
tages of a perfect Income Tax, By W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D. 

[Read, 18th November, 1850.]* 

Gentlemen, 

The duties of government, as enumerated by Adam Smith, 
are four in number : — 

1st — To guard against foreign aggression. 

2nd — To secure against internal fraud or violence. 

3rd — ^To maintain public institutions which private individuals 
cannot support with profit. 

4th — To make all the subjects of the state contribute their fair 
share towards the necessary expenses of government, by the pay- 
ment of taxes. 

Now, in this paper, I propose to direct your attention to the 
last duty, or in other words, to explain the general principles of 
taxation.f There are few branches of political economy more in- 
teresting in themselves, or of more importance at the present time, 
than the subject of taxation, and yet there is scarcely any on 
which greater errors are prevalent. 

I shall, in the first instance, direct your attention to some of 
those errors, involving general principles ; which, in fact, arise from 
a wrong way of looking at the subject, and which are, conse- 

* Published by the Society in 1850, and now reprinted at the author's expense. 

t There are very few treatises on the general principles of taxation. The following 
are the principal English authorities on the subject :— Smith's Wealth of Nations, 
Book V. ; Ricardo's Principles of Political Economy, * chapters VII. to XVI. in- 
clusive; Sir Henry PamelL (afterwards Lord Congleton) on Financial Reform ; R. J. 
M*Culloch on the Principles and Practical Influence of Taxation; J. Stuart Mill's 
Principles of Political Economy, Book V. ; and Professor D. C. Heron's Three 
Lectures on Taxation. 
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quently, sources ot an infinite number of minor errors in the 
cases where these mistaken principles come to be applied. 

The first error is that of loolung upon government as trading 
in taxation ; that is, endeavouring to obtain the largest sum possi- 
ble to be raised without rebellion. In fact, on this theory it is 
supposed to be the interest of our rulers, like village hucksters, to 
give the least possible amount of good government, and to charge 
the highest price for it. But a little reflection will convince you 
that the circumstance of a government affording protection has 
some characteristics quite distinct from an ordinary exchange ; so 
that it is an absurd and forced attempt to discover truth by analogy, 
to deduce the principles by which a government should be guided 
in discharging the duty of raising taxes, from the principles by 
which a trader should be guided in selling coals. 

The inhabitants of any state must submit to the government that 
is placed over them, and must pay the taxes imposed, unless they 
are prepared to emigrate or to raise a revolution. In buying coals, 
on the other hand, if the purchaser do not like the quality or price 
of the coals offered, he can try elsewhere for an article more agree- 
able to him, without either of the alternatives I have above refer- 
red to ; so that competition enters into the sale of commodities in 
a way in which it does not enter into the dispensing of the security 
afforded by government. In short, those entrusted with the exer- 
cise of government have a serious duty laid upon them to dis- 
charge their trust in the manner most beneficial to the persons 
placed under their power : so that rulers should afford the best 
possible kind of government that the existing knowledge of the 
social sciences enables them to discover, and should impose on the 
community the least possible burden ; in short, only what is suffi- 
cient to defray the necessary expenses of such government. 

In M*Culloch's work on Taxation you will find this view of the 
subject entirely disregarded. Thus he says, page 6, " Govern- 
ments have, therefore, precisely the same interest as their subjects 
in facilitating production, inasmuch as its increased facility affords 
the means of adding to the quantity of produce at their disposal, 
without really adding to the weight of taxation; whereas, on the 
contrary, a diminished facility of production must either diminish 
in an equal degree the produce appropriated by government, or 
compel it to lay heavier burdens on its subjects." 

Now, governments, as governments, have no interest whatever 
in facilitating production, because the amount of taxation should 
depend on the duties required to be discharged, and the expenses 
necessarily incurred in discharging them. In a year of scarcity, 
when production is least, it is often necessary to increase taxation, 
in order to defray the expenses consequent on the increased pro- 
tection required against the dangers arising from distress. In a 
year of plenty, again, when the expenses of government begin to 
diminish, taxation should be reduced. Such is what we actually 
see take place in our poor-law taxation. 

This error of Mr. M*Culloch arises from confoimding the pri- 
vate interests of public officers paid by fees, with the duties of 
governments as trustees for the public. And it is one great argu- 
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raent in favor of paying public oflScers by salaries proportioned to 
their services, that it not only secures more regular performance of 
their work, but prevents their minds being filled with an erroneous 
conception of their duties to the public, by considering their sole 
object to be, to realise the largest amoimt of fees. 

Another erroneous theory is that of representing taxation as no 
burden at all ; in fact, as rather a benefit. This error has found great 
favor with Mr. M'Culloch, and is certainly a most inestimable means 
of defending every possible system of taxation that may chance to 
be established. "It is," he says, "however, abundantly certain 
that all taxes, when judiciously imposed, and not carried to an 
oppressive height, occasion an increase of industry and economy, 
and but rarely encroach, on capital. Under these conditions, they 
operate as motives to restrain expense, and as incentives to labor 
and ingenuity, frequently occasioning the production of more 
wealth than they abstract. '* 

Now the same defence might be made for highway robbery or 
picking pockets. For if taking the property of a man without 
his consent promotes industry and economy, and leads to the pro- 
duction of more wealth than is abstracted, robbery, when judi- 
ciously carried on, is, on Mr. M*Culloch's showing, beneficial 
to the community. The fallacy in Mr. M*Culloch's argument is 
in supposing that privation is the sole or chief incentive to labor 
and ingenuity. But enjoyment is a still greater incentive ; and 
although the imposition of taxes often forces persons to make in- 
creased exertions, the enjojrment which they would derive from 
spending the money themselves, if not taken from them, would 
lead to still greater exertions ; so that the question is not whether 
the imposition of a tax leads to the production of an amount 
of wealth greater than the tax, but whether it leads to the pro- 
duction of a greater amount of wealth than would be produced if 
the tax were not imposed. And there can be no doubt, that the 
natural desire of obtaining increased wealth at the least sacrifice 
is a more powerful motive for exertion than any artificial stimulus 
supplied by the privation of having property taken from us, ever 
so judiciously, by tax-gatherers or others. 

Next to the opinion that taxation is no burden comes the theory 
that in this country our taxation is so excessive that we can- 
not enter into competition with foreign nations, and, therefore, 'that 
the principles of free trade do not apply to a country heavily 
taxed. In order to measure the exact pressure of taxationf in the 

* ** Principles of Taxation," page 6. 

t " Every twenty shillings paid in taxes are disposed of in almost these proportions : 

£ s. d. 

Expenses of the Army, Navy, &c o 7 2 

Qaeen, Judges, Ministers of State, and other *) 

Public Officers _ _._ (™ ., ,. . 

And also Pensions and Sinecure Places, i. e. f^^^'^ l^ist..o o 10 

those that have no duties belonging to them j 
Interest of the National Debt o 12 o 

£100 

—Easy Lessons on Money Matters, — Lesson on Taxes, p. 76. 

u2 
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British empire, we must begin by dividing the £jo,ooo,ooo of 
general taxes into two parts — £30,000,000 are required to pay 
the interest of the national debt, £20,000,000 to defray the ex- 
penses of the necessary duties of government. 

As to the national debt, it must be admitted that it is a serious 
evil which has been handed down to the present generation. But 
before we can rely on the taxation it involves, as a reason for not 
being able to compete with foreigners, we must consider whether 
our ancestors have not left us more than an equivalent in noble 
institutions and valuable works, public and private. If we com- 
pare the wealth invested in the towns, harbours, roads, canals, 
railways, and agricultural improvements, throughout the three 
kingdoms, with the wealth similarly invested in any. country in the 
world ; if we compare the local and central political institutions, 
and the freedom of action and thought enjoyed in the British 
dominions, with what we find elsewhere, we shall then know how 
to value the work done by our ancestors of which we reap the 
benefit. This work exceeds the amount of our national debt far 
more than the amount of similar work in any other country ex- 
ceeds the amount of debt there. So that the national debt is no 
reason for our not being perfectly able to compete with foreigners. 

We have next to consider the £50,000,000 that is paid to support 
the Crown, the army, the navy, the judges, and the other depart- 
ments of government. It is plain that if our rulers give the 
best government that human knowledge can discover, and raise 
the least possible amount of -taxation in the least burdensome 
manner, the security afforded by government is an ample equiva- 
lent for such taxation. Those, therefore, who maintain that the 
£20,000,000 paid for British government is excessive must main- 
tain one or more of three propositions : 

1st — That our system of taxation is not the best. 
' 2nd — That our machinery of government is not the .best. 

3rd — That the remuneration of public oflicers is fixed at too 
high a scale. 

For if none of these prepositions be true, our taxation is not 
excessive. If any of them be true, the remedy is not to exclude 
competition with foreigners on account of defects in our own in- 
stitutions which we have the power to remove. Ta!xation arising 
from a defective system of imposition can be reduced by the adop- 
tion of a better system ; taxation arising from our institutions 
being defective can be reduced by improving the machinery of 
government ; and taxation arising from a lavish payment of public 
officers can be reduced by economy and retrenchment. 

Having thus disposed of the opinion that foreign competition 
ought to be excluded on account of the amount of British tax- 
ation, I proceed to notice one of Mr. M'CuUoch's profound theories 
respecting taxation. I have already quoted his opinion that all 
taxes judiciously imposed are a benefit; you will, therefore, be 
surprised to learn that, in the same book in which he advances that 
opinion, he, in a few pages subsequently, advances a theory 
diametrically opposite, by stating that aU taxation is an evil. 

" There is no mystery," he says, " in the manner in which 
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government is supported and taxation operates. Government is 
not a producer ; its expenditure is not defrayed by its own labor, 
but by that of its subjects. And hence, the greater the expenses 
of governments, the deeper must they encroach on the income or 
capital of their subjects, and conversely; unless, as previously 
stated, they be met by increased industry, or economy, or both. 
But this is not always to be depended upon; and M. Say, not- 
withstanding his wish to be epigrammatic, is justified in saying 
that the best system of finance is to spend little, and the best of 
all taxes the least. * Le meilleur de tons les plans de finance est de 
depenser peu, et le meilleur des tous les impots est le plus petit, ^ "* 

Now I cannot imagine anything more unscientific and absurd 
than this statement. Amongst the American Indians they have, 
according to Say and M'CuUoch, the best system of finance and the 
best of all taxes, for there is nothing spent in government, and no 
taxation. But the insecurity thence arising is a greater burtl^en, 
a greater impediment to progress in wealth and civilization, than 
would be even a bad and troublesome system of taxation for some 
tolerable form of government. If, by following the maxim to 
spend little, we are led to neglect any of the necessary duties of 
government, or have been induced to offer such inferior pay to 
public servants as to secure incompetent officers, we have not 
adopted the best system of finance. 

The doctrine of to spend little being the whole art of finance is 
like the Frenchman's theory of feeding his horse ; he thought the 
horse only eat from habit and not from necessity, and so could be 
gradually reduced in his diet by taking off a straw a day. As 
the story goes, he pursued his experiment until he had brought 
the horse dgwn to one straw, and then it died. Just so those 
economists who think that the burden of taxation is to be diminish- 
ed by reducing the payment of all public servants, and by omit- 
ting one after another the necessary duties of government, would, 
if allowed to carry out their theories end in anarchy, which is the 
death of government. The true theory on this subject is, that it 
is better to pay even high taxes for good government, than low 
taxes for bad government ; and the real test of the burden of the 
tax is not its amount, but its amount compared with the kind of 
government given for it. 

The next theory respecting taxation that requires to be noticed, 
is one connected with Protectionism. It is ably noticed by Mr. 
Mill : — " In countries where the system of protection is declining, 
but not yet wholly given up, such as the United States, a doctrine 
has come into notice which is a sort of compromise between free- 
trade and restriction ; namely, that protection for protection's sake 
is improper, but that there is nothing objectionable in having as 
much protection as may incidentally result from a tariff framed 
solely for revenue. Even in England regret is sometimes ex- 
pressed that a moderate fixed duty was not preserved on corn, on 
account of the revenue it would yield. Independently, however, 
of the general impolicy of taxes on the necessaries of life, this 

• " Principles of Taxation," page i6. 
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doctrine overlooks the fact, that revenue is received only on the 
quantity imported, but that the tax is paid on the entire quantity 
consumed. To make the public pay much, that the treasury may 
receive a little, is no eligible mode of obtaining a revenue. In 
the case of manufactured articles, the doctrine involves a palpable 
inconsistency. The object of the duty as a means of revenue is 
inconsistent with its affording, even incidentally, any protection. 
It can only operate as protection in so far as it prevents importa- 
tion ; and to whatever degree it prevents importation, it affords no 
revenue."* 

Mr. Mill then proceeds to state a theory which it is necessary to 
notice. He adds: "The only case in which, on mere principles 
of political economy, protecting duties can be defensible, is when 
they are imposed temporarily (especially in a young and rising 
nation), in hopes of naturalising a foreign industry in itself per- 
fectly suitable to the circumstances of the country." But even in 
the case thus stated, protecting duties are not defensible. The 
proper way for a government to interfere for the purpose of en- 
couraging any new undertaking, if they meddle at Jdl, is by direct 
pecuniary grants out of the general taxes to the parties introducing 
the manufacture. By such a system it is clearly ascertained what 
amount is granted, no custom-house arrangements are involved, 
and no smuggling ; nor is any tolerance held out to protective du- 
ties in other cases. 

Having noticed some erroneous theories respecting the subject, 
I proceed now to state the general principles of taxation as laid 
down by Adam Smith : — 

'* 1.— The subjects of every state ought to contribute towards 
the support of the government ^ nearly as possible in proportion 
to their respectiye abilities ; that is, in proportion to the revenue 
~ which they respectively enjoy under the protection of the state. 

**2. — The tax which each individual is bound to pay ought to 
be certain and not arbitrary. The time of payment, the manner 
of payment, the quantity to be paid, ought all to be clear and 
plain to the contributor and to every other person. 

" 3. — Every tax ought to be levied at the time or in the manner 
in which it is most likely to b6 convenient for the contributor to 
pay it. 

" 4 — Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to take out and 
to keep out of the pockets of the people as little as possible over 
and above what it brings into the public treasury of the state."t 

From these principles we can at once deduce that the most 
simple and natural tax, conforming to all these maxims, is a per- 
fect income tax. In order to frame a perfect income tax we have 
to determine the following points : — 

What is the income of an individual ? 

What is the most convenient mode of assessing an income tax ? 

What is the most convenient time for paying it ? 

As to the determination of the amount of income received dur- 

* " Principles of Political Economy," Book v. chap. x. 
t " Wealth of Nations," book v. chap. ii. 
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ing a given time, it is n\anifest that all the wealth which any 
individual acquires or receives in any year must be obtained either 
by gift or by production. If it be obtained by gift, it must arise 
either from the living, or by bequest or succession from the dead. 
If it be by production, it must arise either from wages, from profit, 
or from rent, or from some two or all of these sources. So that a 
perfect income tax is a tax on all bequests, successions, and other 
gifts, and on wages, profit, and rent received during a given time. 

The best way of understanding what is meant by a perfect income 
tax is to consider the taxes which are now [1850] imposed directly 
on income in the United Kingdom. These are three in number ; 
Sir Robert Peel's Property Tax, the Probate Duties, and the 
Legacy Duties. The diflference in the rates of taxation imposed by 
these taxes, and the exemptions lender them, is shown in Table I. 
in the following page. 

Now, under a perfect income tax, there would not be any of the dis- 
tinctions contained in the above table. The same rate of taxation 
would be imposed on all successions, no matter by whom received ; 
the same rate would be imposed on income by succession as on in- 
come from wages, profit, or rent. Again, there would be no exemp- 
tion of the most valuable kind of successions, namely, freehold 
estates in land.* When we hear so much of the peculiar burdens 
on land, this extraordinary exemption is commonly overlooked. And 
the only exemption woiid be that of incomes below a certain 
small amount, on account of the cost of collection. 

Next, as to the mode of assessing an income tax. The most 
convenient way would be to require every one to make up his 
accounts to the last day in each year, to calculate his income for 
the preceding year, and to make his return to the income tax col- 
lector in the month of January. In February and March the 
collectors should examine and decide on all returns, and assess the 
amount of the tax. As to the period of payment, the tax ought 
to be payable in equal gales on the 1st April, 1st July, 1st Octo- 
ber, and 1st January following; the tax-payers being allowed a 
discovmt on paying the entire annual tax before its falling due, 
aud being charged a per-centage for tardy payments. 

On this plan, parties would always pay on the income of the 
preceding year ; and it would be necessary to provide for the case 
of minors coming of age, and of parties dying within the year — 
but I need not refer to these details at present. An income tax 
framed on the plan 1 have suggested would fulfil all Adam Smith's 
principles of taxation, and it is the only tax that does fulfil them. 

You will naturally inquire why it has not been more generally 
adopted. This, I believe, arises from the prevalence of ignorance 
on the subject, and of narrow-minded selfish views. Ignorance 

* Since 1850, when the paper was read and published, by Mr. Gladstone's Budget 
the income tax has extended to Ireland and to incomes between £150 and .£100 a 
year. A tax was also imposed by Mr. Gladstone on the succession to freehold 
property in land. The income tax was raised during the war without any similar 
increase of the probate and legacy duties or the tax on successions. The different 
rates of taxation on different kinds of income under existing taxes is shown inTABLE II. 
in the next page. 
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TABLE I. 



[Aprily 



SPBCIKS OF INC50ME TAXED. 


RATE OF TAXATION (1850). 


Rent, profit, and wages, exceeding £150 a 
year in England and Scotland . 


about 3 per cent. 


Succession to personal property (including 
chattel interests in land) exceeding £20 in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland : — 

Byawife _ 

By children and grandchildren. _ 

By uncles, aunts, and their descendants 

By grand-uncles, &c 

By more distant relati?es and strangers 


UNDEB PBOBATE. 


UNDKB 

admhostbation. 


about 2 per cent. 
„ 3 » 

n 5 M 

,.7 » 
» 8 „ 
„ 12 » 


about 3 per cent. 

:: t :: 

.. 8 „ 
„ 9 .. 
» 13 » 


EXEMPTIONS FROM TAXES ON INCOME (1850). 


\ 


Rent, profit, and wages in Ireland 

Rent, profit, and wages less than £150, in 
England and Scotland 


Succession to personal property less than £20, 
in the United Kingdom 

Succession to fireehold interest in land, of every 
amount, in the United Kingdom 







TABLE II.' 



SPECIES OF INCOME TAXED. 


RATE OF TAXATION (1856). 


Incomes above £i 50 per annam 


about 7 per cent, 
about 5 per cent. 


Incomes between £100 and £150 

Succession to property : — 

By a wife 


FBEEHOLD. 


PKBSONAL AND CHATTEL 
IKTEBESTS IN LAND. 


UNDEB 
PBOBATE. 


UNDEB ADMI- 
NI8TBATION 


per cent. 

I 

3 

1 

10 


per cent. 
2 

3 

5 

7 

8 

12 


per cent. 

3 

t 

8 
9 
13 


By brothers, sisters, and their descendants 

By uncles, aunts, and theb: descendants 

By grand-uncles, &c. 

By distant relatives and strangers 


EXEMPTIONS FROM TAXES ON INCOME (1856). 




Rent, profit, and wages in United Kingdom 
under £ioo per annum __ 


Succession to property less than £20 _ _ 









* The above Table II. for 1856, will show, at a glance, the gross unfairness 
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prevents the tax-payers from discovering the enormous amount 
they pay for collecting the indirect taxes under our present system : 
AS the income tax admits of no undue shifting of the burden 
from one class of the community to another, it has no selfish class 
interests in support of it. On the contrary, many such interests 
are opposed to it, as its general adoption would put an end to the 
specious fallacy of obtaining protection by means of an indirect 
tax ostensibly imposed for the purpose of revenue. 

The general ignorance which prevails on the subject of an in- 
come tax cannot be more strongly shown, than by the objections 
which are founded on the supposition of. the tax (rightly under- 
stood) being imposed on wages, profit, and rent only, and not 
extended to bequests, to successions, and to other gifts. Thus, one 
of our most distinguished conveyancers, Mr. Brodie, the Real 
Property Commissioner who drew the Fines and Recoveries Act, 
in his recent work on the Tax on Successions and Burdens on 
Land, &c., proposes a tax on succession to land as a partial ^-' 
stitute for an income tax. 

Again, Mr. Mill, overlooking that, besides an income tax, we 
have a heavy probate and legacy duty, urges that life incomes 
should not be subjected to the same rate of taxation as perpetual 
incomes. " The existing tax," he says, '* treats aU kinds of in- 
comes exactly alike, taking sevenpence in the pound as well from 
the person whose income dies with him, as from the landowner, 
stockholder, or mortgagee, who can transmit his fortune undi- 
minished to his descendants. This is a visible injustice ; yet it does 
not arithmetically violate the rule that taxation ought to be in 
proportion to means. When it is said that a temporary income 
ought to be taxed less than a permanent one, the reply is irresisti- 
ble that it is taxed less, for the income which lasts only ten years 
pays the tax only ten years, while that which lasts for ever pays 
for ever. But almost every one feels that this answer does not 
touch the real grievance ; for in spite of the nominal equality of 
income, an annuitant of £iooo a-year cannot so well afford to pay 
£ioo out of it as one who derives the same annual sum from he- 
ritable property."* 

Now a very simple illustration will shew that the equality of 
payment and consequent grievance that Mr. Mill refers to, has no 

of even the improved regulations introduced by Mr. Gladstone. It will be seen that 
incomes above ^£150 per annum are charged about seven per cent. ; those between 
that and £100 per annum about five per cent. ; while those below it escape income 
tax altogether. Again, it may be observed that the great majority of incomes derived 
from succession, namely, those inherited by children, are, in the case of freehold pro- 
perty, charged but one per cent., whilst if derived from personal property, they are 
charged three per cent., and the incomes of the professional and trading classes are 
charged five and seven per cent. The extraordinary partiality thus displayed in favor 
of incomes from succession to freehold property is forther exemplified in the charge 
on incomes from occupation of land, which I have not introduced into the table, 
but which is much lower than the fair proportion. 

It may be said that the inequality between the present income tax and succession 
duty was not so great when the latter was first instituted ; but if the principle of a 
perfect income tax were adopted, the ratio on each would rise equally, and there would 
be no varying, and, consequently, unjust proportions as at present, 

* ** Principles of Political Economy," Book v. chap. 2. 
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existence, if we extend our consideration to the taxes now imposed 
on successions, which are really as much taxes on income as Sir 
Robert Peel's property tax. A person enjoying a salary or pro- 
fessional income of £i,ooo a year for twenty years would, under 
an income tax of 3 per cent., pay during that time £600. A son 
deriving £1,000 a year from funded property under his father's 
will, and surviving his father twenty years, would during that time 
pay for probate and legacy duty* and for income tax £1,540; and 
he would have to pay the same amount under a perfect income tax 
of 3 per cent. An illegitimate son or a stranger deriving £1,000 
a year from funded property under a will, and surviving the testa- 
tor for twenty years, would during that time pay for probate and 
legacy duty and for income tax, £4,360. So that it is plain that 
neither under our existing system of taxation, nor under a per- 
fect income tax, is there any pretence for saying that a profes- 
sional income of £1,000 a year has to pay as much as an income 
of £1,000 a year from inherited personal property -t 

Mr. Mill, mstead of perceiving this obvious truth, recommends 
various plans for getting rid of the equality of payment which has 
no existence. Thus he says : — ** The principle, therefore, of equality 
of taxation, interpreted in its only just sense — equality of sacrifice 
— requires that a person who has no means of providing for old 
age or for those in whom he is interested, except by saving from his 
income, should have the tax remitted on all that part of his income 
which is really and ftona,/?cfe applied to that purpose." There could 
not, however, be a more impracticable suggestion than this ; for 
it would be impossible to ascertain what was ultimately applied for 
a provision for old age or a family, as the savings might at any 
time be broken in upon ; and how could a line be drawn so as to 
exclude savings for the mere purpose of accumulation ? and why 
should the latter be exempt from taxation ? 

Mr. Mill then suggests the rough expedient of two different rates 
of assessment, and adds, ** In fixing the proportion between the 
two rates, there must inevitably be something arbitrary ; perhaps a 
deduction of one-fourth in favor of life incomes would be as little 
objectionable as any which could be made." Now, this proposal 
to adopt an arbitrary division shows the absence of any fixed 
principle such as I have shown to be really contained in an income 
tax, rightly understood, and which would be much more favourable 
to incomes from personal exertions than Mr. Mill's arbitrary rule. 

From want of perceiving the inherent justice of a perfect income 
tax, various propositions have been brought forward for imposing 
a different scale of taxation on wages, on profit, and on rent. One 
great objection to all these plans is the difficulty of practically dis- 
tinguishing income into wages, profit, and rent ; what a professional 
man earns by his profession is partly the wages of his personal 
labor, partly the profit of the capital spent on his education, and 
in providing him with books or instruments necessary for his pro- 
fession. The return derived from agricultural improvements is 

* In this calculation the consols are assumed to he at 96. 
t Or inherited real property under the succession duty. 
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profit in the hands, of the improver, and rent in the hands of 
his heir, whilst it would be profit in the hands of a purchaser. 
In the latter case, the perfect income tax does complete justice ; 
for whilst the original improver or the purchaser would only pay 
an income tax on the annual produce of the improvements, the 
heir would pay, first, a per centage on the entire value of the im- 
provements, and then a per centage on the annual produce. 

There is one limit to an income tax which ought always to 
exist, but the reason for which is commonly misunderstood. 
When the cost of collecting an income tax in individual cases 
approaches the amount collected, as it does in the cases of very 
small incomes, it is mere pedantic cruelty to collect it. For a tax 
should take out and keep out of the pockets of the people as little 
as possible over and above what it brings into the public treasury 
of the state. Therefore, in all such taxes, incomes below a certain 
amount ought to remain untaxed. In England, the limit for our 
present property tax of 3 per cent, is fixed at £150,* and for the 
probate and legacy duties is £20 ; and from the principle I have 
stated, you will at once perceive that the higher the per -centage 
of income tax, the lower the limit ought to be fixed. 

If the limit were fixed on the principle I have stated, it would 
leave the cases of paupers, and all those verging on pauperism, 
exempt from taxation, as it would be found that the cost of collect- 
ing a tax from such classes would be greater than the amount 
collected ; but if we except these classes, there is no reason why 
any other class should be exempt from taxation, except on the 
grounds I have stated. The notion that taxation should only en- 
croach on luxuries, and never on the necessaries of life, seems a 
most mistaken one, and is founded on the idea of looking on govern- 
ment as an expensive luxury, instead of considering the security 
it affords as one of the greatest necessaries of life. In a time of 
public danger, the duty of sacrificing even necessaries to the 
safety of the state is universally recognised and praised. 

The necessity of a limit below which incomes should not be 
taxed has been generally admitted. But some people, misled by 
a fanciful notion of justice in such matters, or by the alleged 
principle of taxation falling only on luxuries, have proposed that in 
imposing the tax on incomes above the limit, the tax should be on 
the excess, and not on the entire income ; in fact, that at present 
[18 jo] an income of £i6o should pay only ten sevenpences instead 
of 160; or 5s. lod. instead of £4 13s. 4d. But they overlook the 
fact that it would, probably, cost more than js. lod. to collect 
that amount from the person taxed, whilst the sum of £4 13s. 4d. 
could be collected for exactly the same cost, as all the checks and 
investigations would be the same in the one case as in the other. 

The suggestions that I have elsewhere made for a perfect 
register of debts, and a system of legislation leading to a complete 
separation of the trade of lending money from the trade of seUing 
goods, is of great importance in connexion with the question of a 
perfect income tax. For the great difficulty that private indivi- 

* Changed by the regulations made since 1850. 
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duals have now in calculating accurately their.income and expendi- 
ture, arises in a great degree from the system of general credit. 
If each individual borrowed from one or two persons only, and 
paid cash for all his commodities, he would find it very easy to calcu- 
late his income accurately, and to keep accurate accounts. This 
desirable object would also be much facilitated by having book- 
keeping by double entry made a necessary part of general educa- 
tion. The effect of the division of trade I have pointed out, and 
of a perfect income tax, would have a most salutary influence in 
stopping numerous insolvencies. For it has been observed by an 
intelligent writer, that one of the principal sources of insolvencies 
is the neglect of traders to keep proper accounts. 

I cannot , conclude my observations on a perfect income tax, 
without noticing a substitute proposed for it by Mr. Mill, and 
without directing your attention to one of the most injurious of 
our indirect taxes — the tax on law proceedings. 

Mr. Mill says, **a house tax, if justly proportioned to the 
value of the house, is one of the fairest and most unobjectionable 
of all taxes.''* But if we compare the value of the houses occu- 
pied by persons of the same or different incomes, we shall at once 
perceive that a house tax is a most unequal tax — ^that is, most 
unfairly proportioned to the means of paying it. The limits of 
house rent in Dublin probably range from £io to £400, whilst 
the limits of income range from £10 to £20,000. 

The most injurious of our indirect taxes is thus noticed by Mr. 
Mill : — " In the enumeration of bad taxes, a conspicuous place 
must be assigned to law taxes, which extract a revenue for the 
state from the various operations involved in an application to the 
tribunals. Like all needless expenses attached to law proceedings, 
they are a tax on redress, and therefore a premium on injury. 
Although such taxes have been abolished in this country as a 
general source of revenue, they still exist in the form of fees of 
court, for defraying the expenses of the courts of justice; under an 
idea, apparently, that those may fairly be required to bear the 
expenses of the administration of justice who reap the benefit of it. 
The fallacy of this doctrine was powerfully exposed by Bentham. 
As he remarked, those who are under the necessity of going to law 
are those who benefit least, and not most, by the law and its 
administration; to them the protection which the law affords has 
not been complete, since they have been obliged to resort to a 
court of justice to ascertain their rights, or maintain those rights 
against infringement; while the remainder of the public have 
enjoyed the immunity from injury conferred by the law and the 
tribunals, without the inconvenience of an appeal to them."* 

It would be almost as unreasonable to require the police to be 
paid by a tax on the parties who were robbed, as to require the 
courts of justice to be supported by those who resort to them. 
Suppose a new act of parliament be passed, like the Leasehold 
Conversion Act, containing a doubtful clause ; on the first case 
brought before the court, the doubt is argued at the expense of the 

* ** Principles of Political Economy," book v. chap. v. 
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parties concerned, the decision of the court puts an end to the 
doubt, and every one who has afterwards to act under that act of 
parliament gets the benefit of the decision. Now why should the 
parties to the first case pay not only their own expenses, but a 
tax for the decision, which is a general benefit ? 

There is one view of taxes on law proceedings and taxes on 
contracts not stated "by Mr. Mill, and that is, that they impose a 
heavy burden on the legal professions, and present a great impedi- 
ment to all improvements in the mode of carrying on legal 
business. 

Those engaged in the legal professions are really carrying on a 
trade of selling legal knowledge and ability— a trade which has 
its origin in the natural division of labour, so that under any sys- 
tem of laws there will always be a legal class. Now in every 
other tradCj it is found that whatever diminishes the price to the 
consumer, without encroaching on the profits of the producer, 
increases the sale in such a manner as to benefit the producer : so 
that it is really the interest of lawyers that law proceedings 
should be cheapened by the abolition of law taxes. It is the 
interest of that part of the profession engaged in conveyancing 
business that taxes on contracts should be abolished. And these 
changes are especially the interest of those at present in the legal 
profession ; for as the numbers cannot be increased rapidly, they 
would derive the entire benefit of the increased business conse- 
quent on the change. 

The same mode of reasoning which proves that the members of 
the legal professions are interested in cheap law, proves that Mr. 
Mill is entirely mistaken when he says, " that every imperfection 
in the law, in proportion as it is burdensome to the community, 
brings gain to the lawyer." This is a short-sighted view of the 
interest of a lawyer ; for as there will always be business for the 
legal professions, it is the interest of those engaged in them to 
make their services as valuable as possible to the community ; and 
if we compare the legal professions in England with those in less 
civilised countries with more imperfect laws, we shall see that 
these professions have a higher and a nobler function than being, 
as they were recently described by an eminent queen's counsel, 
" the scourges of the community ;" and that the interest of 
lawyers, rightly understood, is the same as that of the community 
at large. 

But if taxes on law proceedings are to be removed, some other 
tax must be substituted in their place. 

What shall that tax be ? 

From what has been already said, plainly an income tax, so that 
the basis of all improvement in this, as in other cases of unwise 
taxation, rests in the adoption of the conviction that a perfect 
income tax is the best of all taxes. 
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Appendix A. 

[The following paper on the Income Tax was written in October, 1852, at 
the request of the Archbishop of Dublin, in reply to an application from the 
late Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P., for his Grace^s opinion on the questions raised 
by the select committee of the House of Commons on the Income and Property 
Tax. The observations having met with his Grace's concurrence, were sent 
to Mr. Hume, and were published by him ,with an intimation that although 
he differed in many points from the writer, he thought the statement would 
amply repay perusal.] 

It is obvious that the full development of the free-trade policy 
must lead to the progressive substitution of direct for indirect tax- 
ation. And hence the importance of the question raised by Mr. 
Hume, which may be stated in the words of Adam Smith : — ** How 
can the subjects of a state contribute to the support of the govern- 
ment as nearly as possible in proportion to their respective abilities ?" 

The three modes which have been proposed to effect this object 
are— by taxes on the production and importation of commodities, 
by taxes on property, and by taxes on income. 

As to the first class of taxes, " those on the production and im- 
portation of commodities," the great objections are that they inter- 
fere with internal or external trade, that they enhance the price of 
commodities far beyond the net amount actually received from 
them, and that they lead to extensive smuggling and fraud. 

As to " taxes on property," the objection is, that in the case of 
the largest class of the community, those who live by labour alone, 
their ability to pay taxes is not measured by the amount of their 
property ; inasmuch as many, living from day to day on large 
earnings, have no property at all. And this objection cannot be 
removed by any of the plans for considering wages as a species of 
life property, which can be valued like an annuity ; it being well 
known that the wages of individuals and of trades imdergo changes 
according to laws entirely different from those by which the value 
of an annuity is determined. 

A ** tax on income,'' rightly conceived, is the real solution of the 
proposed question, and is the solution suggested by Adam Smith 
himself, for he says: — " The abUities of the tax-payers are in pro- 
portion to the revenue which they respectively enjoy under the 
protection of the state." 

Now, the revenue or income of a tax-payer, which is the real 
measure of his ability to pay taxes, can be reduced to four distinct 
elements : — 

I St. The wages a man receives for his labour. 

2nd. The profit he derives for the use of his capital. 

3rd. The rent he gets out of his land. 

4th. The value of any property, whether real or moveable, which 
he obtains by gift or succession, during the year. 

Such is the scientific conception of income ; such also is the 
meaning attached to it by any person who prepares with any skill 
an annual " profit and loss" account, or an annual account of ** in- 
come and expenditure." It follows, therefore, that a perfect income 
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tax iDcludes a tax on gifts and successions, as well as a tax on 
wages, profits, and rents. 

When it is asked, *' How can Sir Eobert Peel's partial income 
tax (absurdly named an inepme and property tax) be made more 
equitable ?" the answer is plain : By extending it so as to include 
all classes of incomes ; viz. : — 

1st. By extending it to all incomes from wages, profits, and rent, 
below £i^o and exceeding £20 a year.* 

2nd. By extending it^to incomes from wages, profits, and rent in 
Ireland. 

3rd. By extending it to the succession to freehold property in 
land. 

The succession to personal property is already taxed at a higher 
rate than any other species of income in the United Kingdom, by 
the probate and legacy duties. But these duties, which are really 
taxes on income, ought to be consolidated with the income tax, and 
the rate of taxation equalised ; and then the extraordinary exemp- 
tion [1852] of succession to freehold property would have to be 
abolished, or would be put in such a plain point of view as to 
expose the hollowness of the landlord's complaints of peculiar 
agricultural burdens. 

The extension of Sir Robert Peel's income-tax to all kinds of 
income would remove the complaints which are now in some cases 
justly made against it in its present state. Thus, a person who suc- 
ceeds to an estate of £1,000 a year in fee simple now pays only the 
same amount as an oflScial with an annual salary of £1,000, namely, 
£30 a year ; and this is justly complained of. But, under a perfect 
income tax, he would pay in the first year of his ownership 3 per 
cent., on £30,000, the value of his estate, or £900; and in 
every subsequent year 3 per cent on the rent, or £30, equal to a 
perpetual payment of £60 a year, if he lived for ever, as the interest 
of £900 would be £30. In the case of the longest life, the person 
succeeding to the freehold estate would pay a great deal more than 
double the amount paid by the person receiving £1,000 a year as 



None of the proposed modifications of the existing tax, such as 
Mr. Sotheron's plan of taxing incomes under Schedule (D.) at 
three-fourths of the amount levied upon all other kinds of property, 
would be so favourable to incomes arising from wages as the perfect 
income tax. 

The objection that persons on salaries are now unfairly taxed, as 
compared with fundholders and other capitalists, has no foundation, 
as it arises from overlooking that such capitalists are liable to pro- 
bate and legacy duties, which impose a greater burden on incomes 
arising from succession than a perfect income-tax would impose. 

Nearly all the other difiiculties which have been suggested as 
objections to Sir Robert Peel's income-tax could be shown to be 
entirely inapplicable to a perfect income-tax. 

• Mr. Gladstone in his budget extended the Income Tax Bill, but at a different scale,* 
to incomes below £150 and exceeding j£ 100. He also extended it to Ireland. He 
also imposed the Succession Tax upon the sucoeKion to real property. 
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The true policy of taxation to be adopted by British statesmen 
should therefore l>e* : — 

First — To substitute for the present probate and legacy duties 
an extension of the income-tax, so as to include successions to per- 
sonal property. 

Secondly — An extension of the income-tax, to include succes- 
sions to real property. 

Thirdly — An extension of the income-tax to Ireland, and to all 
incomes above £20. 

If, then, a perfect income-tax were thus constructed, the rate of 
taxation should be gradually raised about i per cent., each year, 
commencing at the present amount of 3 per cent., and, as a surplus 
arose, indirect taxes should be gradually taken off. 

In repealing the indirect taxes, it would be necessary in the first 
place to repeal stamps on conveyances and on the transfer of pro- 
perty, which are the real burdens on land ; and also the assessed 
taxes, as these taxes are put forward as the plea for exempting 
successions to real property from taxation. 

Then the duties on tea, sugar, tobacco, and wine should be re- 
duced, so as to avoid all objection to extending the income-tax to 
incomes below £150. After these the changes should be in the 
following order: — To repeal 

1. Taxes on knowledge. 

2. Duties on fire insurances. 

3. Taxes on locomotion — railways, coaches, &c. 

4. Taxes on law proceedings. 

5. Eeceipt and other stamps. 

6. Excise duties. 

7. Customs duties. 

The reduction of some of the customs "duties should precede the 
removal of the tax on spirits, to prevent the price of that article 
being lowered before the prices on tea, coffee, cocoa, wine, and 
other articles which enter into competition with it. The reasons 
for the order of repealing the indirect taxes are so obvious that it 
is unnecessary to state them. 



Appendix B. 

[This Appendix is added to explain the changes now (April, 1856) required 
to make a perfect Income Tax.] 

The provisions necessary to be adopted at the present time, in 
order to have the existing taxes on income converted into a perfect 
income tax, may be thus enumerated : — 
First — The scale of taxation on incomes between £100 and £150 

should be equalised with that on incomes above that amount. 

The difierence at present is between j per cent, and 7 per cent. 

• Some of these measures have, it will be observed, been already partially adopted. 
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Second— nHh^ Probate and Legacy duties should be incorporated 
with the income-tax, and the scale of taxation on succession to 
personal property equalised with the tax on income. At present, 
personal succession is taxed at various rates from 2 to 13 per 
cent., the greater part paying less than ,half the rate of income- 
tax. 
Third — The succession duty on real property should also be incor- 
porated with the income-tax, so as to prevent the undue partiality 
shown to landed property by the low rate of assessment on suc- 
cession to real property. While the scale of taxation on freehold 
succession varies from i to 10 per cent., the greatest portion 
pays only i per cent., being only one-seventh of the tax on 
professional and mercantile income. 
Fovrth — The tax should be extended to all incomes below £100 a- 
year, the only exception being in cases where the amount to be 
derived from it would not re-pay, or but barely re-pay, the ex- 
pense of collection. 

If such a perfect income-tax were established, the rate of taxa- 
tion, as I have elsewhere shown (Journal of Dublin SUxtisHcal Society^ 
vol., I, p., I, 1855), sufficient to raise the fifty millions sterling 
necessary to carry on the government of this empire, and to allow 
of all exceptional taxes being abolished, would not exceed two 
shillings in the pound. 



VII Proceedings of the Dublin Statistical Society. . 

NINTH SESSION— THIRD MEETING. 
[2l8t January, 1856.] 

The Society met at the Royal Dublin Society House, James A. 

Lawson, LL.D. in the chair. The minutes of the last meeting 

having been read, 

Professor Leslie read a paper on ** Improvident Marriages." 
Mr. Caimes read a paper entitled, " The Effect of War on Prices." 
The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society : — 

James Bristow, Esq. ; William Hodges, Esq. ; Peter Gale, Esq. ; 

William M'Conkey, Esq. ; and James Marten, Esq. 

FOURTH MEETING. 

[18th February, 1856.] 

The Society met at the Royal Dublin Society House, Lord Talbot 
de Malahide in the chair. The minutes of the last meeting having 
been read, 

W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D. read papers entitled, ** Is Fire In- 
surance a proper subject of Taxation r " and ** A Plan for removii^ 
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the insecurity of Depositors in Savings' Banks, and for providing 
for the losses of those who have trusted to Government Security." 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society : — 
Richard Beeves, Jun., Esq. ; 'Archibald S. Charteris, Esq. ; James 
IkfOouran, Esq. ; Hugh Sherrard, Esq. ; and Francis Byrne, Esq. 

FIFTH MEETING. 
[17th March, 1856.] 

The Society met at the Royal Dublin Society House, Thomas H. 
Todhunter, Esq. in the Chair. The minutes of the last meeting 
having been read, 

P. J. M'Kenna, Esq. read a paper ** On the Criminal Jurisdiction 
of Courts of Quarter Sessions in Ireland." 

James Haughton, Esq. read a paper entitled, '< Education the 
surest prevention of Crime, and the best safeguard of Property and 
Social Order." 

The following gentlemen were elected members of Hie Society :— 
George Woods Maunsell, Esq.; William Dwyer Ferguson, Esq.; 
and Walter Boyd, Jun. Esq. 



Vin. — Notices respecting Barrington Lectures. 

BAKRINGTON LECTURES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Coimcil of the Statistical Society will on Friday the pth of 
May, select the towns to which courses of lectures will be granted, 
imder the Barrington Bequest, for the ensidng year. Applications 
for courses of lectures to be addressed, before the 8th of May, to 
the Secretaries, at 27, Summerhill, from whom further information 
can be obtained. 
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I. — The Expediency of a Cheap Land Tribunal — By James A. 
Lawson, LL.D. 

[Read April 2l8t, 1866.] 
The subject which I wish to bring under the notice of the Society 
this evening is, the expediency of establishing a cheap Land Tribunal. 
In my opinion such a tribunal is very much required, and I do not 
limit this observation to Ireland ; I think the very same necessity 
exists in England and Scotland. By a Land Tribunal, I mean a tri- 
bunal having the power to decide upon the ownership of land, 
authoritatively, conclusively, and finally, unless appealed from ; and, 
as incident to this jurisdiction, having power to determine all ques- 
tions relating to the charges affecting it, and the mode in which its 
proceeds, when sold, are distributable : I think the public should be 
entitled to have the aid of this tribunal whenever a sale of land is 
desired. When I speak of a cheap tribunal, I mean a tribunal having 
its judges and officers paid by the state, and consequently exacting 
no fees from those \^ho resort to it, and requiring from the suitor no 
payment except that which he must make to his own professional ad- 
visers — just as the transfer of government stock at present costs the 
seller and buyer nothing except brokerage. 

I shall first state my reasons for thinking that such a tribunal 
ought to exist. I shall, secondly, endeavour to answer some 
objections which have been urged against it ; and thirdly, I shall 
make some suggestions as to the mode in which such a juris- 
diction ought to be called into operation. 

I think, then, that we ought to have such a tribunal, because with- 
out it a safe and ready transfer of land is not possible, as our laws 
are at present framed. That a ready transfer of land is desirable, 
as well for the land-owner himself as for the community at large, 
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very few will now be foimd to dispute. The value of an article 
depends, amongst other things, upon the cost of bringing it into 
market, and if the sale of ordinary commodities were to be impeded 
until, in each case, an inquiry was made as to how the person offer- 
ing them for sale acquired their possession, trade and commerce 
would almost cease ; sellers and buyers, and the community as con- 
sumers, would alike suffer. Lands and houses, certainly, are not 
likely to change hands quite as often as chattels, but the injury is 
the same in kind, though not in degree, and we may reasonably 
conclude that if the present obstructions to its transfer were dimi- 
nished, its changes of ownership would be affected in proportion as 
these difficulties were removed. I can quite understand the political 
argument put forward by those who oppose the giving of any in- 
creased facilities for transfer of land, when they tell us that the 
great value of property in land is that it can be perpetuated in the 
same family for generations, and that the successive owners, however 
anxious to dispose of it, can be prevented from so doing. I do not 
sympathise with those views, and I think such reasons can weigh 
nothing when compared with the general benefit of the public, who 
are interested that land should not remain in the hands of reluctant 
and embarrassed owners ; besides, I think, experience shews us that 
a family is never really benefited by being thus forced to continue 
nominal owners of an estate. Perhaps, if a portion of it could have 
been readily and advantageously disposed of, the rest might have 
been preserved ; but our law, in its desire to prevent sales, facili- 
tated the creation of incumbrances — in other words, encouraged 
pledging instead of selling, and this fatal facility of obtaining money 
without loss of nominal ownership or position has led land- 
owners to improvidence and ruin. In asking that a tribunal should 
be established to decide upon and determine the ownership in land, 
it appears to me that we are not asking anything anomalous or ex- 
traordinary. The phrase, Parliamentary Title, which is generally 
applied, leads persons rather to think that some very unusual 
intervention is sought for, and that government is asked to in- 
terfere to alter the ordinary course of things.* If we look a little 
deeper, I think we shall see that we are only asking the law to 
correct an evil which the law has introduced. Our law of con- 
veyancing has put the ownership of land upon an entirely different 
footing from that of other property, and has created the difficulty of 
solving the problem, — ^Who is, at any given time, the owner of land. 
With respect to other property, possession implies property — to this 
extent, at all events, that any one buying from the person in posses- 
sion, without fraud or collusion, is safe. The possession of chattels, 
of stock or shares, carries with it, primd facie, the right of dispctei- 
tion to a purchaser untainted with any fraud. With respect to land, 
it is not so ; the possessor may be a trespasser, or a caretaker, or a 
tenant ; and a purchaser from him may get nothing but the posses- 
sion — liable, at any time, to be made wrongful by a demand on the 

• For instance, Lord St. Leonards lately, in the House of Lords, compared the 
Incumbered Estates Act to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act ; he described it 
as a measure contrary to law, and that as soon as the necessity for it ceased, the law 
should revert to its former channel. 
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part of the rightful owner. Of the ownership itself there are very- 
different degrees and modifications, as well as different kinds, legal 
and beneficial. Again, when you find out the actual owner, there 
is the necessity of ascertaining the charges and incumbrances which 
affect that ownership, very numerous in kind, and sometimes created, 
I may say, without the knowledge of the owner ; for instance, a recent 
judgment, in itself not a charge upon land, is liable to be made so 
at the option of the owner of the judgment, by registering it as a 
mortgage without any notice to the debtor. The law, there- 
fore, has permitted, has encouraged, has created this state 
of things, which renders the ownership diflScult of ascertain- 
ment; and if the law does no more, but leaves things in this 
state, it is obvious that property in land must be much less easy of 
transfer than any other kind of property. Thus, the law of con- 
veyancing has thrown impedinlents in the way of transfer, and the 
law which facilitates the creation of incumbrances, as a substitute 
for sale, diminishes the facility of transfer ; while, on the other hand, 
if there were facility of transfer, it would be unnecessary to afford 
facilities for incumbering. I am assuming, for the present, that the 
law of conveyancing remains xmaltered ; and in asking that a legal 
tribunal should be constituted, competent to decide the question 
who is the owner of land, do we ask any more than that the law 
should solve the difficulty which it has created, and tell us, authori- 
tatively, what is the result of its own rules ? I observe that Lord 
St. Leonards, in his evidence before the Receiver Committee, when 
speaking of the state of property in Ireland, says: — **The great 
thing is, as quickly as possible to ascertain who is the owner, and 
give him the care of his property." Now is it not a strange thing 
that, looking at land, for the present, not as a transferable article at 
all, but as the great source of wealth', in the productiveness of which 
the community at large are interested, it should be left at all in 
uncertainty who is the owner ? For while there is doubt about the 
ownership, we cannot reasonably expect that capital will be expended 
or improvements made. I entirely concur with Lord St. Leonards, 
that the great thing is to ascertain quickly who is the owner ; this 
phrase is pregnant with two things, quickness and certainty ; the 
process should be prompt, the result should be certain. Under our 
present land laws, without a land tribimal, it is slow and uncertain. 
We must consult the. lawyer to tell us who the owner is. He has 
great difficulty in arriving at a conclusion, and the conclusion, when 
arrived at, binds no one ; it is destitute of authority ; and the purchaser 
who has purchased under that opinion, if he wants to sell the next 
year, cannot bind the new purchaser by the result of the former in- 
quiry ; but the whole process must be gone over again from the 
beginning; just as if a student in Euclid were obliged to prove over 
again each former theorem when he required to apply it, instead of 
assuming it as having been already proved. Inasmuch, then, as 
a safe and ready transfer of land is essential ; and inasmuch as 
the present state of our law renders that impossible, without the es- 
tablishment of a land tribunal ; I think sound principle leads us to 
conclude, either that the law should be altered so as to allow this 
safe and ready transfer, or that the law should step in to remedy this 
defect caused by its own rules, and on every occasion of sale pro- 

T 2 
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noiince authoritatively, if required, who is the owner or person 
capable of selling. With respect to the first alternative, such a 
change in the law as to render land as easily and as safely transfer- 
able as stock, I shall be very glad whenever the time comes that this 
shall be accomplished. Many doubt its practicability, that is, the 
possibility of putting every estate in land in these kingdoms upon a 
register, and keeping it there by registering every devolution of 
title.* Every one will admit that such a result is not to be soon hoped 
for ; and pending its introduction, I think we should not be deprived 
of the very obvious and practical good which would result from the 
establishment of a tribunal, which, when required so to do, should 
have power to decide upon the ownership of land. 

Such is the conclusion to which it appears to me that reason would 
lead us, looking at the state of our law and the exigencies of society ; 
but it is a singular circumstance that the public mind has arrived at the 
conclusion by what I may call an accident. The Incumbered Estates' 
Act in this country, which for the first time established a land tri- 
bunal, owed its existence not to any such train of reasoning as I 
have been using, but to the necessities of the times. Any man 
would have been laughed at who proposed its establishment, on the 
ground that such a tribunal was at all times necessary. It was in- 
troduced as an exceptional measure, and to relieve this country 
from the crisis in which its affairs were — all its property heavily 
incumbered by reason of the state of the law to which I have ad- 
verted ; the incumbered owners rendered, by a visitation of Provi- 
dence, utterly insolvent and incapable of managing the estates ; and 
the impossibility of finding any purchasers under sales as then made 
by the Court of Chancery, although it was manifest that it was 
essential to the restoration of a sound state of things that all such 
properties should be transferred from nominal to real owners. This 
Act was therefore regarded as a temporary expedient, justified and 
rendered necessary by the exigency of the moment, and was, of 
course, confined to incumbered estates, and was intended to be 
limited in its duration. The landed proprietors and the public have 
experienced the advantage which arises from a ready sale and an 
indefeasible title ; and they naturally asked, was this jurisdiction to 
cease with the occasion that gave it birth, or was it to be perpetuated? 
After several extensions of the Incumbered Estates' Act, a Commis- 
sion was issued, with which I had the honour to be associated, to very 
eminent persons in both countries, to inquire into the expediency of 
continuing this jurisdiction. They arrived at the conclusion,! that 
such a tribunal should continue to exist, and should be perma- 
nently established ; and, moreover, that its operations should not 
be limited to incumbered estates, but should extend to all estates 
to be sold. Indeed, unless the Commissioners were prepared to 

• I am glad to observe that that eminent judge, the Master of the Rolls, in his 
Evidence to the Incumbered Estates Inquiry Commission, states his opinion that 
" the law relating to the transfer of land may be so altered that land may he sold vntk 
nearly as little delay or difficulty as government stock ; and that as indefeasible a title 
may he given on the transfer of the former, as is now given on the transfer of the latter." 
When the law has been so altered, no necessity will exist for a Land Tribunal except 
at the instance of a creditor. 

t See Report of the Commissioners for Inquiry into the Incumbered Estates' Court 
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make this latter recommendation, tbej could scarcely have recom- 
mended the permanent continuance of the tribunal ; for it was ob- 
vious that for the mere purpose of selling incumbered estates, it was 
not necessary to perpetuate it. They state in their Report, I think 
with good reason, that incumbered proprietors are not entitled to 
more favour than unincumbered proprietors, or to greater advantages 
in bringing their properties to sale. 

It appears to me that three questions now arise which are to be 
determined by the legislature — 1st, Is this jurisdiction to pass 
away ; having enjoyed the advantages of sale with indefeasible title, 
are we to lose it ? 2ndly, If the jurisdiction continue, must it 
not be extended to all estates ? And, 3rdly, Should it be confined 
to Ireland, or should not such a tribunal be established in England 
and Scotland also ? 

On both the first points, we have the deliberate opinion of the 
Commissioners, that the jurisdiction should be continued, and that 
it should be extended to all estates offered for sale. As to the 
third point, I see no reason why a similar measure should not be 
introduced into the other parts of the United Kingdom.* I have 
not been able to procure any statistics of the comparative amount 
of incumbrances affecting property in England or Scotland ; but in 
both countries there is no doubt that it is very considerable : the 
advantages of such a tribunal would be fully appreciated there ; 
and I hope that as soon as such a tribunal is permanently estab- 
lished here, a similar measure for England and Scotland will 
follow without delay. The reasoning I have adduced appears to 
me to establish that there should be a Land Tribunal ; experience 
has shown that it has worked well, and therefore it ought to be 
perpetuated and extended. 

I have said that this should be a cheap tribunal ; by this I do not 
mean one where cheap and bad justice would be administered, but 
one in which no tax is imposed upon the suitor. One of the great 
merits of the Incumbered Estates Court has been, its freedom from 
burdens of this kind ; and, on the other hand, the great obstruc- 
tion to the working of the Court-of Chancery has been the existence 
of stamps upon its proceedings ; and to expect that Chancery will 
be cheap, expeditious, or satisfactory, while these imposts are allowed 
to continue, is as absurd as it would be to expect a man to run 
nimbly who was laden with a heavy chain. I have no hesitation 
therefore in saying, that I look upon the proposal which has been 
made of imposing a tax by way of per centage on the amount of pur- 
chase money, in order to defray the expenses of the court, as one which, 
if carried out, will be fatal to the success of the experiment. It has 
been so often urged, and is now so generally admitted, that to tax the 
suitor for the support of the court is unjust and injurious, that I 
pause not now to argue the question. The Common Law Commissioners 
of 1851 recommended the abolition of these charges; and the 

• Lord St. Leonards, on a recent occasion in the Honse of Lords, when speaking 
against a measure introduced to carry out some of the recommendations of this Com- 
mission, said he was perfectly convinced that if the measure passed for Ireland, 
it must be adopted in England ; otherwise the great boon of a parliamentary title 
would give Irish property a great value, and place English property at a disadvan- 
tage. 
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Committee on Receivers, in their Report, use this expression, '*Nor 
should any consideration connected with fees or stamp duty be 
suffered to prevail affaiust the higher exigencies or the general inte - 
rests of the country.' 

I find that one of the arguments used in the House of Commons, 
in support of some of the proposed alterations in the constitution of 
this tribunal, was that the result of the measure would be a saving 
to the country. A more misplaced or contemptible argument, in 
dealing with a question of such magnitude, can hardly be con- 
ceived. The people of these countries have proved that they are 
both able and willing to pay any amount of taxes that may be 
requisite for carrying out objects of which they approve ; and believ- 
ing, as I do, that the people of this country feel an interest in hav- 
ing the transfer of land facilitated, I am sure they would scorn 
the paltry design of relieving the country from the tnfling expense 
of supporting this tribunal, at the expense of the suitor, and by 
means which would mar the very object which that tribunal is in- 
tended to effectuate. Courts of justice do not exist for the benefit 
of suitors alone, but for the benefit of those who are not suitors, 
and who are not necessitated to become suitors simply because those 
courts exist, and because the knowledge that there is a prompt remedy 
prevents the perpetration of wrong and the withholding of rights ; 
and it is just as reasonable to compel the suitor alone to support 
the court, as it would be to levy the tax for the support of the police 
only from those who have had occasion to apply for their interven- 
tion. I consider it a disgrace to this country, that even in those inferior 
tribunals where justice is supposed to be cheaply and indifferently 
administered, stamps have, by the last Civil Bill Act, been imposed 
upon the proceedings. 

Having now stated my reasons for concluding that a cheap Land 
Tribunal should exist in the three kingdoms,! proceed to consider one 
or two objections which are frequently urgedagainst it. Theseare, the 
dangers of mistake and fraud-— of selling one man's estate to pay the 
debts of another — a danger which, it is said, is greatly increased be- 
cause you have no contestation no person interested in opposing the pro- 
ceedings, and bringing before the Court everything material for 
them to know; on the contrary, that it is an eocparte pro- 
ceeding. I have no wish to deny the existence of those dangers, 
and the possibility of mistake and fraud ; but the question is not 
whether there be that danger, but whether it is suflScient to outweigh 
the consideration of the general benefit that would result to the com- 
munity from the measure. It does, however, appear to me that those 
dangers are exaggerated, and that by proper care they may be al- 
most removed. Every tribunal is fallible, and the apprehension that 
an erroneous decision may be come to is not any argument against 
the administration of justice. We have a right to deal with the de- 
cision of every court as correct until it is reversed by a higher one. 
This is not the kind of error which is feared, but it is the danger of 
overlooking the rights of absent parties, and of intentional fraud and 
deception being practised on the court. With respect to the first, 
I think a Land Tribunal would be at least in as good a position to 
pronounce upon the ownership of land as the Court of Chancery is 
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in a creditor's suit. The decision of the Court of Chancery that a 
good title has been shewn only binds the parties to the suit ; the 
change suggested is, that it should be binding upon all the world — 
that it should be a judgment in rem. It was a mistake, when such 
an expensive investigation had been gone through, not to make it 
final to all intents and purposes. With respect to the danger of 
overlooking the rights of absent parties, care should be taken that a 
strict investigation of the title shall take place, and that notice be 
given to all parties interested, in addition to giving the proceed- 
ings themselves the utmost simplicity in their form and the fullest 
publicity, which will be best done by avoiding technical forms and 
rendering the proceedings generally intelligible. With respect to the 
point that there is no contestation the same may be generally ob- 
served with respect to creditors' suits themselves, the creditor and 
owner being alike interested in seeing that the debtor has power to 
create the incumbrance. The purchaser, indeed, is interested in 
seeing that he has a good title ; but I think the title would undergo 
as careful an investigation from a court accustomed to deal with 
such matters, and having powers to arrive at the truth, as it now re- 
ceives from a purchaser's counsel. With respect to the danger of actual 
fraud, that can never be entirely prevented, but the publicity of the 
proceedings and the care taken in conducting them form the best se- 
curities against this danger. As far as experience goes, we can say, 
I think, that the experiment of selling with an indefeasible title has 
been a very successfiil one, and that none of those evils which were 
apprehended have as yet arisen. But the question for the legisla- 
ture to determine is, whether those apprehended evils are worthy 
of consideration, when we regard the general security of title and 
the free transfer of land which would follow from the establishment 
of the tribunal which I have been advocating. 

I now proceed to make some suggestions as to the mode in which 
this jurisdiction should be established. 

In the first place, I think that the decision of the title to land is 
one of the most important questions which can be submitted 
to any court; and therefore the jurisdiction should not be 
entrusted to any inferior court, but to one presided over by 
judges of the highest order, assisted by competent officers, and the 
suitor should have power of obtaining, by way of appeal, the de- 
cision of the ultimate Court of Appeal upon his rights. There is at pre- 
sent a course of practice and procedure established in the Incumbered 
Estates' Court, which is simple, unembarrassed with needless forms 
and technicalities, and has given very general satisfaction. It is 
plain, therefore, that by whatever court this jurisdiction is to be ex- 
ercised, that system of practice should be followed and adopted. With 
respect to the proposal of annexing this court to the Court of 
Chancery, I think that if carried out, it could be safely 
done by constituting a separate department of that court, to 
be called the Sales and Title Department. I have no fear 
that the practice of the Court of Chancery would corrupt 
the practice of the new tribunal; but, on the other hand, one 
might reasonably hope and expect that the practice of the 
Court of Chancery should be reformed and assimilated to the more 
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approved practice. It is not a little strange that both the friends 
and the enemies of the Court of Chancery argue against this annex- 
ation. It is said, " Will you make the Court of Chancery a great 
mediimi for conveyancing, its proper duty being to decide conflicts 
between adverse parties ?" It appears to me a strange thing that 
the admirers of that court should pronounce it incapable of under- 
taking the decision of the most important questions, and propose that 
they should be committed to other hands, since it is plain that whatever 
tribunal is entrusted with them will be the first in importance. On the 
other hand, those who dislike the Court of Chancery say that it is notfit 
to do this, that its abuses are such that it would ruin anything which 
was entrusted to it. I ask, if that be so, why should it be allowed 
to remain so ? And what better opportunity could there be for re- 
moving those abuses, than by entrusting to it a jurisdiction which 
would compel it to adopt a new and simple course of practice and 
procedure ? In other words — if not fit, make it fit. I do not concur 
in the opinion as to its unfitness; I think, by adopting this course, it 
would be quite fit for the effectual discharge of these functions. The 
effect of such a transfer, if properly made, would be not to swamp 
and render useless the new department, but to invigorate and re- 
model the entire. I find that when it was proposed to entrust the 
Incumbered Estates' Court with the sale of the estates which were 
the subject of Chancery suits, the same prediction was made, that it 
would have the effect of overwhelming the new tribimal. In Lord St. 
Leonards' evidence before the Receivers' Committee, in answer (600) 
to the question, " Would it be proper in the Bill now before the 
House, to allow the Commissioners to deal with estates now imder the 
management of the Court of Chancery ?" — " No, I think it would be 
a very great mischief to give any such power ; it would overwhelm the 
Commissioners at once, and would prevent them from discharging 
the duties which it is at present proposed to confer upon them." 

It is to be observed that this duty of pronouncing upon title is one 
that will become every day easier, in proportion to the number of 
estates which have been made the subject of it, for these afford us so 
many termini from which to start, and it is only necessary to deal 
with the subsequent devolution of the title. With respect to the 
proposal which has been made, to suffer the present court to finish 
its business, and set the new court in operation at the same time, I 
look on it as most mischievous and impolitic ; the effect of it would 
be to deprive the country of the services of those who have acquired 
experience in the working of the system, and to entrust the busi- 
ness to new and unpractised hands. 

I look, therefore, upon the proposal of annexing the Incumbered 
Estates' Court to the Court of Chancery, instead of being destructive 
of that jurisdiction, as the engrailing it upon the permanent institu- 
tions of the country. 

While I thus advocate the establishment of a Land Tribunal, in 
order to remove those difficulties which our law of real property has 
created, I am by no means insensible to the necessity of reforming 
those laws. I trust, however, that this reform will be well considered 
and comprehensive, and that this subject will not be marred by 
piecemeal and experimental legislation. The entire subject ought to be 
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carefully considered, and it is impossible to separate the reform of our 
laws relating to land from tlie question of the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
These courts have been annually threatened with reform, and I sup- 
pose it will at last come; and in any measure for their abolition and 
the transfer of the prolDate jurisdiction to some other tribunal, the 
question of having a real as well as a personal representative ought to 
be considered. At present, real as well as personal estates are subject 
to the payment of the debts ; the personal representative is the abso- 
lute owner of the personal estate, so far as the jits disponevidi is con- 
cerned ; and there seems no reason why there should not be a real 
representative having the same power to dispose of the real estate. 
Thus, in case of death, the law would authoritatively determine the 
devolution of real estate for the purposes of sale. If other alterations 
were made, assimilating the law of real to that of personal property, 
and shortening ,the period of limitations, the duties of a Land 
Tribunal would be greatly facilitated, and the transfer of land would 
soon be placed upon a sure and satisfactory basis.* 



II. — The Private and Local Business of Parliament, — By Joseph John 
Murphy, Esq. 
[Read May 19th, 1856.] 
The private and local business of Parliament arises from the fact, 
that work has to be done which the law of the land does not afford 
the requisite powers for doing ; so that it is necessary to obtain spe- 
cial powers from Parliament. No individual or company, for in- 
stance, has the power of compulsory purchase, except in so far as it 
is conferred by Parliament for a special purpose, and to a defined 
extent ; so it is necessary to obtain that power from Parliament in 
every separate case where a railway is to be made, as it is manifestly 
impossible to make a railway of any length, without authority to 
purchase land at a compulsory valuation. 

Thus a vast quantity of work is thrown on Parliament, of a kind 
that was not contemplated by the framers of our constitution. The 
constitutional functions of Parliament are, ist, to make laws; 
2nd, to sanction the expenditure of the public money; and, 3rd, 
to control the executive; but now the business of public legislation 
is seriously impeded by this huge and increasing mass of miscella- 
neous local business. 

It would be a partial compensation for the hindrance of public 
business and the postponement of measures of public legislation, if 
the private and local business were well done. But this is not the 

♦ It l8 right to observe that the subject discussed in this paper is at present under the 
consideration of a Select Committee of the House of Commons, to whom the Bills for continuing 
the Incumbered Estates' Court, or annexing it to the Court of Chancery, have been referre^ 
The Committee has not as yet made any report, but a general impression PrevaUs that the 
opinion of the majority of ite members is adverse to the continuation of a P^rl amenteiy Me. 
It remains to be seen whethersuch a decision, if made, wiU meet the approval of the Leg^- 
ture, or whether the pubUc, who not unreasonably expect that the principle should be per- 
petuated hi Ireland, and extended to the rest of the kingdom, will approve of the retrograde 
movement which such a decision would suggest. 
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case. I will not attempt any detailed exposure of the vices of the 
system ; the rather as this has been admirably done by a writer in 
the Edinburgh Review for January, 1855, in an article entitled 
** Private Bill Legislation," which I will not spoil by attempting 
to condense. I will here speak only of the enormous expense it en- 
tails on the promoters of bills, especially when they meet with oppo- 
sition. In the latter case the expense is so great, that it is by no 
means uncommon to oppose a bill on perfectly frivolous and untena- 
ble grounds, in hope that the promoters may find it cheaper to buy 
off opposition than to contest it. And who can tell how many use- 
ful enterprises are rendered impracticable, because they are too 
small to pay the expense of obtaining the necessary powers from 
Parliament ? The Limited Liability Act does not meet this objection^ 
for it affords no facilities for obtaining the power of compulsory 
purchase, which is equally necessary, in many cases, with that 
of the limited liability of shareholders. 

It is, besides, utterly unreasonable to expect members of Parlia- 
ment to do the kind of work which is thrown on them by our system 
of private legislation. The expression private legislation is, in fact, a 
misnomer, a contradiction in terms. It is not legislation at all, but 
administration ; and administrative work is not suited to Parliament. 
Members of Parliament are unpaid ; may they ever remain so ! We 
have few greater privileges than that of being able to get our public 
business done by men of social standing, who do not enter public 
life for a livelihood. But the services of unpaid men ought, as a 
general rule, to be demanded in the deliberative department only. 
The inferior parts of the work, and all that can be reduced to routine, 
ought to be left to their paid subordinates. The unpaid men should 
give orders, and the paid men execute them. 

This observation indicates the manner in which it is proposed to 
disburden Parliament of that portion of its functions which is really 
administrative. Let Parliament, instead of conferring special powers 
by a private act in every separate case where they are required, 
pass a general act, or series of acts, to provide for every such case 
that may arise in future ; and at the same time constitute a Depart- 
ment of State, with authority to administer those acts. Thus, one 
general act would do the work of many private or local ones, and, 
as I hope later to show, would do it better. 

It cannot, however, be practicable in a constitutional state to 
transfer the entire power of private legislation to the executive. 
Cases will occur that must be reserved for the consideration of Par- 
liament alone : especially bills of indemnity, and bills to modify the 
terms of trusteeship. These, by the terms of the case, transcend the 
authority of the courts of justice ; and to confer authority in such 
matters on the executive would constitute a despotism. This func- 
tion of Parliament, however, is not properly either legislative or ad- 
ministrative, but judicial. There are cases where the power that 
makes the laws sanctions a temporary departure from the law, 
in order to serve the ends of justice. And some local jurisdictions 
must perhaps always exist, such as harbour and river trusts, which 
are somewhat exceptional in their nature, and cannot be brought 
under any general act. All I contend for is, that where it is possi- 
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ble to make one general act do the work of many private ones, this 
ought to be done, and the execution of that act confided to a De- 
partment of State. The application of this principle would disen- 
cumber Parliament of nineteen-twentieths of the private business. 
The simplest case to which this method is applicable is probably that 
of turnpike trusts, which are badly administered under several 
hundred local acts, and might be much better administered under 
one general act; which would also save the time of Parliament from 
being wasted, in future, over the clauses of turnpike bills. 

I will do no more than allude to the exclusive jurisdiction of 
Parliament as a court ofjustice in cases of divorce, which is a great 
and indefensible anomaly. It may be true that the obtaining of a 
divorce ought not to be made easy, even on sufficient cause shown. 
I am not going to discuss the question ; but this is no reason against 
transferring the jurisdiction of Parliament, in such cases, to a pro- 
perly constituted court of law. 

It is desirable, almost necessary, for a political reformer in this 
country to be able to cite a precedent that shall prove him to be con- 
tending for no new and untried principle, but for a further applica- 
tion of one already recognised. This, fortunately, is my case on this 
occasion. I only contend for the application, in all cases where it is 
practicable, of a principle which has been already applied in several 
cases with success. 

There are few higher acts of power than that of incorporating a 
municipality ; yet our laws permit this to be done, under defined 
conditions, by the executive, without reference to Parliament. A 
clause of the English Municipal Reform Act authorises unincoi*po- 
rated towns to receive charters of incorporation by application to the 
Privy Council, and this power has been acted on in several instances. 
Of course, it is rigidly defined : the Privy Council can only grant 
charters of a specified form and conferring specified powers. 

A similar law exists in Ireland, and produces very happy results 
The people of any unincorporated town in Ireland may, on applica- 
tion to the Lord Lieutenant, receive authority to elect town commis- 
sioners, and tax themselves for the purpose of lighting and paving. 
This law has done very much for the improvement of a great num- 
ber of small towns in Ireland, which could not have borne the ex- 
pense of parliamentary charters. 

The English and Irish Poor Law Commissions are another pre- 
cedent for what I propose. Before they existed, local acts were 
often obtained by English parishes to introduce local modifications 
into the general working of the Poor Law. These have never since 
been applied for. Parliament has in fact, though not in form, dele- 
gated the power of modifying the local working of the Poor Law to 
the Poor Law Commission. 

The Enclosure Commission affords another precedent. Great part 
of the work of partitioning and enclosing the English commons was 
got through in the early part of the present century, by means of the 
clumsy device of a separate act for each- common ; in which, I be- 
lieve, there was much jobbing and disregard of the rights of the pea- 
santry. This function, however, has been transferred from Parlia- 
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ment to the Enclosure Commissioners, by which arrangement the 
work is better done and the time of Parliament is saved. 

Perhaps the power oftenest sought for in private and local Bills is 
that of compidsory purchase. ITbis is, no doubt, a very important 
power, and ought never to be conferred except for an adequate pur- 
pose, and with sufficient safeguards against abuse. It is not, how- 
ever, an attribute of the legislature alone ; the authorities of every 
county have the power of entering on land without the owner s 
consent, for the purpose of making roads. A precedent, moreover, 
exists for endowing an administrative department with a power 
identical in principle with that of compulsory purchase. By virtue 
of the Irish Drainage Act, if the owners of two-thirds of the land 
capable of benefit by any arterial drainage assent to the proposal, 
the objection of the remaining third may be overruled ; the drainage 
is executed by the Board of Works, and the necessary funds are 
advanced by the Treasury, to be repaid in annual instalments by 
those who reap the benefit. The great benefits conferred by this act 
are well known in Ireland. If any one thinks an Irish precedent 
inapplicable to Britain, I reply that it may be so in political cases, 
but the principles of the Irish Drainage Act are of universal import- 
ance. They are, that water seeks its level — a law that was in force 
before man lived to learn it ; and that minorities ought not to be 
allowed to obstruct^a principle which is not the result but the basis 
of legislation. 

The precedents I have quoted are sufficient to prove that no new 
principle would be involvedintransferingthe greater part of the func- 
tions now exercised by Parliamentary committees to a Department 
of State. 

When I speak of transferring parliamentary /uncftotif, I do not 
mean to transfer parliamentary powers. Every act of parliament, 
private as well as public, is, at least in theory, a new law. The 
proposed administrative department, on the contrary, should have 
no power to make laws, but only to apply general acts of parliament 
to particular cases. 

Another important distinction follows from this. Whatever 
powers are conferred by private and local acts come not as rights, 
but as privileges ; they are given or witheld at the discretion of the 
supreme power of the state. Powers conferred by an administrative 
department, on the contrary, ought to be conferred as a right on 
all parties demanding them and complying with the conditions 
required by law. The Limited Liability Act may illustrate this. 
Until the last session of parliament, commercial companies with 
limited liability of shareholders were unknown to the general law 
of England ; but as their usefulness was manifest, parliament hit on 
the ingenious device of empowering the Board of Trade to grant, 
at its discretion, a charter of special exemption from the law to any 
particular company. Thus was revived that dispensing power 
which the Bill of Rights declares to be dangerous to the constitu- 
tion. The Limited Liability Act, however, has dispensed with this 
dispensing power, by empowering companies to obtain charters of 
limited liability, not from the Board of Trade, but from the Regis- 
trar of Joint Stock Companies, and not as a favour but as a right. 
The function of the Board of Trade, in this case, has been transferred 
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to the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, but the power to the 
nation, on account of whom it may concern. 

The foregoing remarks will make it evident what the system of 
procedure must be under the proposed Department of State. Let 
any individual or company, proposing to execute a public work for 
which the power of compulsory purchase is needed, prove to the 
satisfaction of the proposed department : 1. That the intention to 
execute the work is bona fide; 2. That the capital for the work is 
forthcoming; 3. That the work will be a public benefit, (as all 
railways and most other public works must necessarily be, whether 
they benefit the parties making them or not) ; 4. That provision is 
made for compensation, in money or otherwise, where private rights 
are interfered with ; and 5. That no public rights, such as road- 
ways or drainage, shall be injuriously affected. On proof given of 
these allegations, let the necessary powers be conferred. It would 
be an incidental, but very important result of this method of pro- 
ceeding, that all preliminary enquiries might be made not at 
Westminster, but at the most convenient locality for each separate 
case. Should the Liverpool Dock Trust, for instance, seek for addi- 
tional powers, the necessary inquiry as to the facts might be held by 
a commission sent down to Liverpool for the purpose, instead of 
bringing up the witnesses and solicitors to Westminster. This mode 
would enable the business to be done at much less expense, and 
also better; for any inquiry concerning local matters can be best made 
on the spot. The commission might act as a view-jury, if necessary. 

The Department of State ought to have no discretionary au- 
thority as to giving or refusing powers, but merely as to judging 
whether the party seeking them has complied with the demands of 
the law. Its character and functions ought to be made as nearly 
judicial as possible ; though it would probably be impossible to 
deprive it altogether of an administrative character, and to confine 
it to the office of merely deciding questions of fact and law. In the 
case of railway schemes interfering with each other, for instance, or 
with watercourses, the department might often be called on and 
empowered to mediate in a way that could not be reduced to a sim- 
ple judicial decision. And it ought to have unlimited powers of 
inquiry into the affairs of all municipal corporations and joint stock 
companies ; exercising, in fact, over their affairs the same supervi- 
sion, though not the same control, as that exercised by the Poor 
Law Commission over the Boards of Guardians. 

It may be urged that it would be ruinous to the shareholders to 
give railway companies, as I propose, the power of constructing lines 
on merely proving that they are in a position to^ undertake them. 
Shareholders would, however, be much more benefited by the 
institution of a Department of State that would be able to call their 
directors to account, than they would be injured by any increased 
facilities for entering on new enterprizes. I am, besides, strongly 
inclined to agree with a writer in the Edinburgh Review,* who 

•" Railway Morals and Railway Policy," published in the number for October, 1864, 
probably by the same author as the article already referred to, on ** Private Bill 
Legislation." 
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maintains that old companies ought to be absolutely prohibited 
from undertaking new enterprises. Were so stringent a restriction 
to become part of the law, they ought still, probably, to be per- 
mitted to add to their capital account for the purpose of completing 
the original undertaking, by constructing enlarged buildings, adding 
to the rolling stock, &c., and perhaps making short branches and 
junctions ; and in this case the proposed Department should have 
power to decide what works ought to be regarded as belonging to 
the original imdertaking. At any rate, the proposed Department 
ought to have the power, now possessed by Parliament acting in its 
committees, of sanctioning any addition to the capital account of a 
joint stock company. It is difficult to see why, on general grounds, 
every company should not have full power to add to its capital 
account without reference to any external authority. Bui I believe 
ever}*^ practical man will agree that so great a power, and so liable 
to abuse, cannot safely be entrusted to companies without a check ; 
and I propose to place it under precisely the same safeguards as 
that of compulsory purchase, l^et a company desiring to add to 
its capital, prove before the proposed Department that the proposed 
expenditure is of such a kind as makes it fairly chargeable to capi- 
tal, and that the proposed addition to capital is not more than is 
recjuired for the purpose; 

I have now gone over the principal kinds of powers that com- 
panies are in the habit of seeking from Parliament. These are : — ist. 
Corporate powers ; I have quoted precedents to show that our laws 
already recognize the principle of permitting both companies and 
municipalities to incorporate themselves, instead of asking for cor- 
porate powers as a favour. 2nd. The power of compulsory purchase ; 
and 3rd, that of adding to a capital account. I have explained the 
manner in which I would have the authority to confer these powers 
transferred from Parliament to a Department of State. 

There are, besides, various special powers that companies often 
apply for ; of which the most important, perhaps, is that of one 
raUway company to run its carriages on the lines of another com- 
pany, technically called "running powers." These exist in some 
places and not in others, as companies have succeeded in getting 
them introduced into their acts. And I believe it cannot be denied 
that this want of a legally established uniform system is a chief 
cause of the unsatisfactory administration of the English railways. 
Government, which is often more enlightened than the people, or at 
least than the " great interests," attempted, in 1853, to empower the 
Railway Department of the Board of Trade to compel different rail- 
way companies, for the public convenience, to make working ar- 
rangements with each other — to compel one company to accommo- 
date the traffic of another. Had this project succeeded, it would 
have been tantamount to giving universal running powers, but 
without their inconvenience and danger. For it is evident that if a 
company owning a branch line, for instance, might compel the com- 
pany owning the trunk line to give every facility to the traffic of 
the former, the result would be the same as if the branch company 
possessed running powers over the trunk line ; and Government 
proposed to make the application of this principle general instead 
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of partial, entrusting the railway department with its application 
to particular cases. This is an instance of what ought to be done 
in every case where it is usual to apply to Parliament for special 
powers of any particular kind. 

What has been said of the relation of joint stock companies to 
Parliament applies, with some modifications, to the relation of the 
municipalities to the same. Mimicipalities, like companies, are 
very often obliged to apply to Parliament for new powers. Many 
of these ought to belong to every municipality without reference to 
any external authority whatever; as, for instance, the power to 
construct markets, gas-works, and water- works, and to divert water- 
courses within its jurisdiction — a power often needed for the pur- 
pose of drainage. The tendency of our recent legislation, though 
feeble and hesitating, has tended to confer such powers. But the 
power of making compulsory purchases of property should be 
exercised by municipalities, under the same safeguards as by com- 
panies ; and the power of borrowing money on the security of the 
corporate property or the local taxes, which is a similar power to 
that of a company to increase its capital, ought to be subject to the 
same safeguards. 

Any municipality proposing to execute a work that requires 
powers of compulsory purchase, ought to prove before the proposed 
Department of State : ist. That the intention to execute the work is 
bona fide ; 2nd, that the capital for the work will be forthcoming ; 
3rd, that it will be a public benefit, and not a job; 4th, that it will be 
a bona fide improvement, such as the widening of streets or the im- 
provement of drainage, and not a mere speculation in the purchase 
of land, or otherwise, in hopes of future profit ; and 5th, that 
public rights will be protected, and private interests compensated, as 
in the case of similar powers being conferred on a company. On 
proof given of these allegations, let the necessary powers be con- 
ferred. 

A municipality proposing to obtain borrowing powers should be 
subject to the same conditions. Let proof be given, as in the case 
of a company desiring to add to its capital, — ist, that the proposed 
expenditure is of such a kind as makes it fairly chargeable to capi- 
tal, — and 2nd, that the proposed borrowing powers are not greater 
than are required for the purpose. On general grounds it certainly 
would seem that every munipipality ought to have power to mortgage 
its own revenues ; yet it would no doubt be dangerous to give so 
great a power without check or safeguard. 

Another safeguard there ought to be. Corporations ought to be 
absolutely prohibited from borrowing money except on one defined 
form of security : and this ought precisely to resemble consols, 
except that the money ought to be always borrowed at par. This 
is a subject of very great importance. At present the borrowing 
powers of the various corporations are defined by a great variety 
of local acts of parliament, and with as unsatisfactory a result as 
the variety of private acts that define the relation of the various 
railway companies to each other. The present financial dead-lock 
of the Belfast Town Council, which at a distance may be easily 
mistaken for insolvency, is purely the result of a legal perplexity. 
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A part of the town debt consists of bonds that lately fell due. 
The Act under which the debt was created provides for the renewal 
of these bonds as they fall due ; but a legal doubt existed whether 
it conferred power to renew them at a higher rate of interest than 
that which they originally bore ; and in the present state of the 
money market it is impossible to renew them except at a higher 
rate of interest. They have consequently remained for some time 
unpaid.* 

Another portion of the debt of the Belfast Town Council consists 
of £36,000 overdrs^wn at their bankers — a proceeding of doubtful 
legality, but not severely to be censured. In addition to this, 
about £47,000 has been borrowed without parliamentary authority, 
or even the formal sanction of the council itself, on debentures 
bearing merely the treasurer's receipt, and the signature of any 
three members of the council. I am a burgess of Belfast, and have 
formed my opinion of the character of this transaction; which 
however it is unnecessary to state here, especially as the debentures 
now appear not to be worth the paper on which they are written. 

It is evident that neither of these deplorable occurrences — ^the 
failure to pay the bonds, and the creation of illegal debt — could 
have taken place, had it been the general and understood law that 
corporations coidd contract debt in only one form, and that similar 
to consols. Another misfortune has befallen Belfast, which would 
have been impossible had a Department of State existed like what 
I propose, for the supervision of local affairs. A sum of £j 0,000 
has been borrowed under an Act of Parliament, for the construction 
or purchase of gas works, and applied, instead, to the purchase of 
land and the formation of markets. This violation of the Act was 
censurable, but in no degree criminal : it is, I believe, a similar 
case to that which brought the Corporation of Dublin into legal diffi- 
culties some years ago. The Lord Chancellor has decided that the 
members of the Town Council who sanctioned this illegal expendi- 
ture are liable for the repayment of the money, but entitled to the 
value of the property therewith created as a set-off. It is evident 
that no men would have ventured thus to expend money illegally, 
had a Department of State been in existence that might have called 
them to account ; and it would also compel the keeping of regular 
municipal accounts. The Belfast Town Council was some years 
without publishing an intelligible financial statement ; and its real 
financial state was known to but a few. Jobbing enough there 
may be by some Boards of Guardians, but the mere existence of the 
Poor Law Commission is sufficient to prevent such transactions as 
those which have brought the affairs of Belfast into confusion. 

Borrowing powers, and powers of compulsory purchase, are the 
principal ones which municipalities seek from Parliament, and 
which I propose to transfer to an administrative department. 
Another important class of powers is that which affects the limits of 
jurisdictions. I would endow the proposed department with power 
to hear and grant petitions from corporations for an enlargement of 
their boundaries, as the towns extend; for the erection of towns 

* Since the foregoing was written, the difficulty has been removed by a decision of 
the Conrt of Queen's Bench. 
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into separate counties ; for the union of contiguous boroughs like 
Manchester and Salford ; and for the fusion of separate administra- 
tions within the same town, such as the Belfast Town Council and 
the Belfast Water Commissioners. 

The formation of a Department of State, like that which I have 
described, would be a great measure of administrative reform*, of 
parliamentary reform, and of municipal reform, all in one. Of par- 
liamentary reform, because it would set the time of parliament free 
for public business; of administrative reform, because the work 
now done in parliamentary committees would be better done by men 
trained to it, paid for doing it, and acting under a defined system of 
law; of municipal reform, because the proposed Department of 
State would give us what we have not and greatly need, an effective 
control over municipal administration, while the powers of the mu- 
nicipalities would be at once enlarged and defined. Far more real 
woiiid these reforms be than those clamoured for by men who talk of 
administrative reform, meaning the substitution of adventurers for 
aristocrats in our public offices — of parliamentary reform, meaning 
the enfranchisement of the uneducated classes — and, in their zeal 
for popular government, have lost sight of the municipalities alto- 
gether. 

I do not seek to disguise the fact, that the change I propose 
would be politically very important ; chiefly as giving a great in- 
crease of power to the municipalities. For the proposed Depart- 
ment of State, according to my project, should not have authority to 
refuse any application from a municipality for power to execute im- 
provements or borrow money, but only to decide whether the 
municipaUty proposing to do so complies with the terms of the 
law: so that the municipalities would have powers universally 
which are now only conferred by Parliament in special cases. The 
change, however, would be less in magnitude than appears from this 
way of stating it ; for those powers are, at present, usually con- 
ferred by Parliament almost as a matter of course, when a sufficient 
case for them is made out ; so that the change would be as much in 
the mode of obtaining these powers as in the extent of the powers 
themselves. Yet it would be a great increase of real power, for 
municipalities to possess within themselves that authority to exe- 
cute town improvements and borrow money, for which they are now 
obliged to apply to Parliament in every separate case. 

I fear that public opinion, in this country at least, is not yet pre- 
pared for any such increase of the po.wers of our municipalities and 
the efficiency of our municipal system. There are a great many 
who have no idea of preventing abuses except by limiting powers. 
The Town Council of Belfast, at least, and possibly those of other 
boroughs, has grossly betrayed the trust placed in it, and dis- 
appointed the expectations of the authors of the Municipal Reform 
Acts : and it does certainly, at first sight, appear a paradox to say 
that we ought to increase the powers of corporations which have 
shown themselves unworthy of the very limited powers they already 
possess. It is not, however, more paradoxical than the principle on 
which Sir Robert Peel acted with success, of meeting a declining 
customs revenue with a reduction of duties, and drawing an aug- 
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mented public income from diminished rates of taxation. I believe 
that by enlarging the powers of the municipalities we should attract 
a superior class of men into positions of civic dignity and usefulness, 
and thus obtain one of the most important of all possible guarantees 
for good, or at least honest, administration. There are few places 
where the details of municipal administration are worse attended to 
than in many of the London parishes, entirely owing to the insigni- 
ficance of the vestries and paving boards which, till now, have 
•formed their apology for a municipal system. A municipality for 
all London, on the contrary, would be the second public body in the 
kingdom, and would attract into itself men of superior position and 
abilities, and we may reasonably hope that the newly constituted 
Metropolitan Board of Works will realise this prospect. 

Another safeguard woidd be contained in the fact, that every 
municipality would know the extent of its powers. These would be 
defined in general acts, instead of local ones ; and the municipal 
authorities would have to keep their attention on matters at home, 
and make the best'use of their powers, instead of being able to 
neglect the improvement of their towns on the pretext of want of 
sufficient powers, and then perpetrating gross jobs in the form of 
appljdng for local acts. 

The most important safeguard would be afforded by the existence 
of the Department of State to which I propose to transfer the local 
jurisdiction of Parliament : for it would supply a constant supervi- 
sion over municipal affairs, which parliamentary committees 
cannot supply under any modification whatever. 

One power ought to be withdrawn from the municipalities — that 
of valuing premises and keeping the burgess list. There ought to 
be only one valuation in the kingdom for all public purposes, 
whether of taxation or voting, and that ought to be kept by Govern- 
ment : and on this all franchises ought to be based. This would be 
more than a merely administrative reform ; it would prevent the 
possibility of gross political abuses. It is necessary to the possession 
of the municipal franchise, that all taxes should have been paid: 
and every one in Belfast is aware that the tax collectors for many 
years acted as political agents to the dominant party in the council, 
not only directly at the registration of burgesses, for which their 
knowledge gave them peculiar qualifications ; but also by carefully 
omitting to collect the taxes of those who were known to belong to 
the opposite party, until they were too late for the registry. These 
practices, till very lately, were successful in making the Belfast 
Town Council no better than a close corporation ; and without them 
the reckless financial system I have spoken of could not have been 
maintained. 

I believe no one who has any knowledge of the subject, and 
regards the good of his country, can deny that the greater part of 
the private and local business of Parliament ought to be transferred 
to some more suitable jurisdiction: but there will probably be 
great diversity of opinion as to the way in which this is to be done. 
I think I have shown that the best way would be to transfer it to a 
Department of State, of course independent of the ministry for the 
time being. A somewhat different plan was recommended by 
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Committees of both Houses of Parliament in 1846. This was to 
have the Committee-work only done in a separate office, and the 
assent of the two Houses and of the Crown still required, as at 
present. This would realise the greater part of the proposed ad- 
vantages, and would not offend the usual prejudice concerning the 
privileges of Parliament. But I see no valid objection, and much 
substantial advantage, in transferring the whole business to an inde- 
pendent department:* for it is a generally received principle, that 
in every parliamentary constitution there ought to be an Upper 
House. A municipality is a small Parliament : but the materials 
for local Upper Houses scarcely exist. Under the proposed system, 
however, the central government would be the Upper House of every 
municipality. It is true that the British people have a somewhat 
superstitious prejudice against the creation of new Departments of 
State. But, in so far as this is a mere prejudice, it can be easily 
evaded by endowing the old departments with new powers ; and, on 
the merits of the case itself, the best way will probably be to transfer 
that part of the biisiness of Parliament, which has to do with railway 
and other companies, to the Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade ; and the municipal part of the business to the Home Office 
for Britain, and to the Irish Secretary's Office for Ireland. 

The advantage of a really efficient municipal system is a vast 
subject, to which now, at the end of my paper, I could not possibly 
do justice. 



Ill — On the Advantages of Policies of Insurance terminable at the 
age of 6^ or at death, instead of at death only.— By W. Neilson 
Hancock, LL.D. 

[Read April 21st, 1866.] 

There are few of the institutions of modem civilization more im- 
portant in their effects on the well-being of society, than the system 
of Life Insurance. 

By means of insurance, duly' proportioned, the productive mem- 
bers of each family are enabled to make a certain provision for all 
their relatives, whose support would be placed in jeopardy by their 
death. This notion of life insurance being the means of discharging 
a solemn duty is most important to keep in view, as it teaches those 
who propose to effect insurances to look to the safety of the com- 
panies on which they rely for enabling them to discharge their 
duty — to avoid Mutual Insurance Companies, and Participation 
in Profits ; as no bonus, or increase on the sum insured, is, to those 
who insure from the highest motives, equivalent to the slightest risk 



* For information concerning the Resolutions of these Committees, see the article 
on Private Bill Legislation already referred to. 
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of faihire in the sum required for the discharge of the duty of pro- 
viding for their relatives. 

The common mode of life assurance is subject to one defect. If 
the insured should happen to attain a considerable age, he changes, 
as time advances, from being a productive member of society, to a 
state of inability for laborious exertion. His duties generally 
change too ; the relatives whom he was at first bound to support 
have either died already, or have become themselves productive 
members of society, or have passed by marriage to the care and 
protection of others. Thus, men of advanced life often require as- 
sistance instead of being bound to give it ; and the longer they live, 
the more they require to be supported and the fewer claims have 
others upon them. Now, by the common mode of insurance, the 
same premium continues payable every year until death, and the 
sum assured cannot be realized until that event. 

To avoid the burden of paying premiums in old age, tables have 
been calculated of premiums payable for a fixed number of years, 
after which no premium is payable. This, however, is obviously 
only a partial remedy ; it removes the burden, but does not provide 
assistance. 

The further step, of making the sum assured payable when old 
age makes any payment of premium a burden, has been provided 
for by other tables, which show the rates of insurance payable 
upon policies effected at each year of age, for a sum of money 
payable at a specified year of age, or at death, if it should happen 
sooner. 

The specified ages in the tables for which calculations are made, 
are fifty, fifty-five, sixty, and sixty-five, and there is no principle 
stated by which any one can be guided in determining which of 
these ages to fix upon. 

It is obvious that as the scheme of insurance proposed in these 
tables is intended to provide against a contingency in human affairs, 
the age to be specified is not arbitrary, but can most probably be 
discovered by consideration. And the object of this paper is to 
show whether the exact age can be fixed. 

Now there are many indications of human life being divided into 
periods of seven years ; and the most remarkable of these divisions 
are twenty-one, (three times seven), the legal period of manhood; 
and sixty-three (nine times seven), the grand climacteric of hunian 
life, beyond which the majority of mankind cannot be certain that 
their powers of active exertion will be so strong as to be entirely 
relied on. 

A distinguished French philosopher, M. Comte, has elaborately 
investigated this septennial theory. He shews that the most na- 
tural period of marriage among men is from twenty-eight till thirty- 
five, and that marriage at that period allows of children being well 
reared before sixty-three; at which period he thinks men more 
suited for dignified and easy labour — advising and guiding the rising 
generation, rather than being themselves engaged in the more se- 
vere pursuits of active industry. The period that he has fixed on 
coincides with the old notion of sixty-three being one of the grand 
climacterics of human life, and with the medical theory of a change 
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in the constitution taking place at that age. In a fragment of 
Solon, contained in the Stromata of Clemens Alexandrimis, the sep- 
tennial theory is noticed, and the age of marriage stated at the same 
period as by Comte. Solon also states that sixty-three is the com- 
mencement of the final period of life. 

For the purpose of life insurance, it may be safely stated that 
sixty-three is in general the most suitable age to fix on for the 
termination of paying premiums, and for the payment of the sum 
assured. Mr. Wilson, one of our members, and Manager of the 
Patriotic Assurance Company, has accordingly calculated a table of 
annual premiums payable on a policy effected at each age to insure 
£ioo at sixty-three, or at death, if it should happen sooner; and a 
comparison of this table with the ordinary table will show for what 
a slight increase of premium an insurer can combine a provision for 
himself, if he should live beyond sixty-three, with a provision for 
his family should he die before that period. 

I may notice, as an advantage of the method of insurance to which 
I have directed attention, its peculiar applicability to one of the 
largest classes of insurers — ^those having permanent appointments in 
the public service, with retiring allowances less than their salary. 
The conamon method of insurance must operate as an impediment 
to oflSlcers retiring 'on such allowances, as large premiums of insu- 
rance operate as a serious deduction from their pensions ; but the 
payment of the sum assured at sixty-three would, in the case of 
large insurances, make the retiring allowance, with the interest of 
the sum assured, nearly equal to the salary with the premium 
deducted, A banker has called my attention to the advantages of 
such insurances as a security for advances to men in business. Such 
advances are generally safe so long as the head of the firm continues 
able to actively watch over the details of the business ; but the 
greatest risk to bankers is in continuing advances when the busi- 
ness is carried on by a man advanced in life, who is gradually 
becoming less and less able for active superintendance, and whose 
successors or subordinates may not be equally trustworthy^ 

APPENDIX. 

Rate$ by Anrmal Payments for an Asmrance of £100, to be paid to the assured on 
attaining the age of 63, or to his heirs at his death, if it happen sooner. 



AGB NEXT 


ANNUAL 


AGE NEXT 


ANNUAL 


BIKTHDAY. 


PAYMENT. 


BIRTHDAY. 


PAYMENT. 




£ a. d. 




£ s. d. 


21 


2 I 5 


32 


309 


22 


2 2 9 


33 


330 


23 


242 


34 


3 S 7 


24 


2 5 9 


35 


384 


^5 


2 7 4 


36 


3 II 4 


26 


290 


37 


3 14 6 


27 


2 10 10 


38 


3 18 


28 


2 12 9 


39 


4 I 8 


29 


2 14 7 


40 


4 5 8 


30 


2 16 6 


41 


4 10 


31 


2 18 7 


42 


4 14 6 
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IV. — Education the surest Preventive of Crime, and the best safeguard of 
Life, Property, and Social Order By James Haughton, Esq. 

[Read March 17th, 1866.] 

The fact that a very large proportion of our criminal population 
are almost wholly illiterate cannot be kept too constantly before 
the public mind. There is such an amount of apathy in relation to 
the real danger to life and property, arising from the almost barba- 
rian ignorance in which great numbers of our people continue from 
the cradle to the grave, and such a general feeling of indifference 
is manifested by the more intelligent classes with regard to this 
wretched condition of so many of their fellow-men, that it is needful 
to keep continually driving, as it were, with the sledge-hammer of 
truth, into the hearts of the whole community, the sad revelations 
on this subiect which are now brought to light from year to year, 
through various authentic sources of information. For, as it is by 
constant dropping the water wears away the rock, so it is by the 
reiteration of facts involving the safety of the social fabric, and the 
happiness of all the people, that an amount of active and intelli* 
gent public feeling sufficient to cope with any great public wrong 
is brought to bear for its removal. 

A century or two ago, some dreadful calamity— the result of this 
indifference to which I am referring, and which had been growing 
and accumulating for a long period of time — ^was necessary to 
arouse men to a sense of their danger and their duties. A fearM 
plague told them that they were living in neglect of the sanitary 
laws which were necessary to ward off the calamity. A destructive 
fire, destroying life and property to a great amount, declared in 
language not to be mistaken that houses built of wood and thickly 
huddled together, were a violation of the natural laws, and must 
be got rid of. In more modern times, fever and cholera have 
frequently proved a scourge to all classes, because of our inatten- 
tion to those laws which would prevent their frequent recurrence, 
or their fearful violence when they do visit us. 

Unwillingness to be taxed for such a useful purpose as the pre- 
vention of disease is anything but a wise economy. • 

In the present day we are not, perhaps, quite so thoughtless of 
such matters as our forefathers were ; yet still an amount of apathy 
prevails which is discreditable to our age, and which is continually 
bringing deserved pimishment in its train. On no other question 
than the one I now again bring under the notice of our society, is 
this want of intelligent forethought more to be deplored or more to 
be condemned. We have advantages which our forefathers had 
not, and which render our neglect of duty quite inexcusable : these 
are, abundant statistics proving the intimate relation between crime 
and ignorance, and the fullest publicity given to statements of vari- 
ous undoubted authorities on the subject. 

Having in former papers laid before you statistics of crime taken 
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from onr Metropolitan Police Report, I purpose in the present 
paper to furnish you with some details taken from " The Thirty- 
third Report of the Inspectors-General on the General State of the 
Prisons in Ireland, 1854 ;" and from other sources also. These will 
show, quite as forcibly as my former statements of a local character, 
that crime and ignorance stand in intimate relation towards each 
other throughout the country at large : — 





Priboners 


committed in Ireland in i8«>4. 


For Felony 


.. 


.. 


7,060 


,, Petty Larceny 


.. 


.. 


9»87S 


Misdemeanors 


__ 


.. 


11.570 


Under Revenue Laws 


.. 


__ 


363 


,, Poor Law Act 


.. 


.. 


»»37o 


Deserters and Court-Martial 


,. 


236 


Under Vagrant Act 


__ 


__ 


10,914 


Drunkards 


.. 




10,481 


Lunatics 


-- 


-- 


576 



60,445 

Of these, the condition as regards education is stated to ^ e aft 
follows : — 

35*307 wholly illiterate. 
12,947 could read and write. 
10,219 could read only. 

Such is the lamentable condition of our prison population. It is 
not stated in the Report that any of them are really educated men 
and women in any true sense of the term ; yet it will be perceived 
that even the small amount of education indicated by the terms 
reading and writing, has a strong tendency to guard our people 
against the commission of crime. It affords me great pleasure to 
be able to state here, that but one sentence of death is recorded in 
Ireland in the year 1854. 

It thus appears that education is an unspeakable blessing to its 
possessors ; and that, to the community at large, it is the surest 
safeguard to life and property. In speaking of education, I would 
not be understood as confining the idea to the simple acquisition of 
school knowledge, such as reading, writing, and cyphering ; or even 
the higher branches, geography, astronomy, and the various sciences. 
I include a practical knowledge of the arts of life, whereby men 
obtain their living ; and of domestic economy, which teaches women 
how to make home attractive. These should be held as of equal 
value with literary attainments ; but both should go hand-in-hand 
together. The manufacturing community at Lowell, in the State 
of Massachussetts, in America, affords a striking evidence of the 
value of this combination of industry and intellectual pursuits. I 
give the following interesting account of the young women employed 
there. It is striking and pleasing evidence of the value of making 
intelligence and cultivation of the mind auxiliary to manual la- 
bour : — 

THE FEMALES OF THE LOWELL FACTORY. 
In the state of Massachusetts, situated at not a great distance from Boston, is a 
large manufacturing town named Lowell. As the falls of the rivers Merrimack and 
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Concord afford a natural moring power for machinery, the hanks are occupied hy ten 
companies, working thirty cotton mills, and giving employment to more than ten 
thousand operatives, of whom ahout seven thousand are females. Many of these 
females come from a distance ; they remain at Lowell only for a limited tune, and lire 
in hoarding houses expressly provided for their accommodation. They are engaged in 
manual lahour twelve hours a day. But it is the custom of a goodly number of them 
to devote two hours in the evening, after eight o'clock, either to private reading or 
study, or to meetings for mutual instruction and profit. Some of them have a taste 
for writing ; and in the year 1840 they commenc^ a periodical work entitled * The 
Lowell Offering.' They evidently think it an honour to he engaged in useful labour, 
and recognise the real dignity of all useful employments. 

There are two classes of persons to whom the case of the Lowell girls should 
afford instruction and encouragement. Those who are engaged in factories and simi- 
lar establishments may learn that their strength, as well as their happiness, lies in 
the cultivation of their minds, and that the labours in which they are engaged need 
not interfere with that cultivation. And those who are employers of operatives, and 
all persons of wealth and influence, may learn that 'tis their duty, and that it will be 
to their interest, to provide as far as possible for the mental culture of the working 
classes. And they may take encouragement to do this from the consideration that a 
strict and diligent performance of daily duties is not incompatible with the exercise of 
mental faculties, or with the gratification of those tastes which are not, and. which 
cannot be, limited by rank and station. In proportion as the operatives of our coun- 
try are elevated in mental cultivation, will they rise superior to the temptations by 
which they are surrounded, and advance in moral excellence. 

The following are extracts from a letter addressed by Miss Martineau to the edi- 
tor of * Mind among the Spindles,* one of Knight's Weekly Volumes, which contiuns 
selections from the Lowell Offering : — 

** My visit to Lowell was in company with Mr. Emerson's party — he bemg engaged 
by the Lowell factory people to lecture to them in a winter course of historical 
biography. The girls were then working seventy hours a- week ; yet as I looked at 
the lai^e audience, I saw no signs of weariness among any of them. There they sat, 
row behind row, in their own Lyceum — a large hall, wainscoted with mahogany, the 
platform carpeted, well lighted, provided with a handsome table, desk, and seat, and 
adorned with portraits of a few worthies ; and as they thus sat listening to their lec- 
turer, all wakeful and interested, all well dressed and lady-like, I could not but feel 
my heart swell at the thought of what such a sight would be with us. 

** The difference is not in rank, or amount of wages, or toil, but in their superior 
culture. Their minds are kept fresh, and strong, and free, by knowledge and power 
of thought ; and this is the reason why they are not worn out and depressed under 
their labour. 

*< At Waltham, where I saw the mills and conversed with the people, I had an 
opportunity of observing the invigorating effects of the mind on a life of labour. 
Twice the wages and half the toil would not have made the girls I saw happy and 
healthy, without that cultivation of mind which afforded them perpetual support, 
entertainment, and motive for activity. When evening came, nothing was heard of 
tured limbs and eagerness for bed ; but, if it was sonmier, they sallied out the moment 
tea was over for a walk ; and, if it was winter, to the lecture ro<Hn, or they got an 
hour's practice at the piano, or wrote home, or shut themselves up with a new book. 

** Many a clergyman in America has been prepared for his function by the devoted 
industry of sisters j and many a scholar and professional man dates his elevation in 
social rank and usefulness from his sister's, or even some affectionate aunt's, entrance 
upon mill life, for his sake. Many girls, perceiving anxiety in their fethers' fiices on 
account of the farm being encumbered, and age coming on without release from the 
debt, have gone to Lowell, and worked till the mortgage was paid off, and the little 
family property free. Such motives may well lighten and sweeten labour ; and to such 
girls labour is light and sweet. 

** Some who have no such calls unite the surplus of their earnings to build dwell- 
ings for their own residence ; six, eight, or twelve living together with the vridowed 
mother or elderly aunt of one of them, to keep house for, and give countenance to the 
party. I saw a whole street of houses so built and owned, at Waltham ; pretty frame 
houses, with their broad piazza and green Venetian blinds. 

** In the mills the girls have quite the appearance of ladies. They sally forth in 
the morning with their umbrellas in threatening weather, their calashes to keep their 
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hair neat, gowns of print or gingham, with a perfect fit, worked collars or pelerines, 
and waistbands of ribbon. For Sundays and social evenings they have their silk 
gowns and neat gloves and shoes. Yet, through proper economy — ^the economy of 
educated and thoughtful people — they are able to lay by for such purposes as I have 
mentioned above. The deposits in the Lowell Savings' Bank were, in 1834, upwards 
of one hundred and fourteen thousand dollars, the number of operatives being five thou- 
sand, of whom three thousand eight hundred were women and girls. 

" There is nothing of good in this system which may not be emulated elsewhere, 
equalled elsewhere, when the people employed are so educated as to have the command 
of themselves and of then* lot in life. ** 

Such a happy condition as is here described cannot be realized in 
these countries, until both employers and employed receive a higher 
or more enlarged education, and are, early in fife, impressed with 
the idea that, just in proportion as the moral and mental facidties 
are brought into harmonious action with our daily duties, will be 
the amount of comfort and happiness diffused abroad, and also the 
increase of pecuniary gains to all, in the individual and national 
accumulation of capital. 

There is much evidence in the Report of the Inspectors -General in 
proof of the position I have laid down, that education is the surest 
preventive of crime; indeed, the statement is now so generally 
admitted, it would seem to be almost a work of supererogation to 
press it on your notice ; yet, for the reasons already stated, it is 
necessary to keep it continually before the public mind. I find in 
the Report the following striking statement : — 

In many of our gaols, for instance, after deducting the debtors, the lunatics, the 
sick in hospital, the convicts, who are liable to be transferred to government depots at 
a moment's notice, the infirm or cripples who are incapable of work, and those who 
are sentenced to hard labour, and who are required for the daily duties, such as 
cleansing, raising water, grinding com, &c., there are few or none left available for 
education in skilled labour ; for it is a remarkable fact, which we have already touched 
upon in previous reports, that among those who are already so educated, even mdi- 
mentally, aTi almost entire immunity fi'om crime prevails — the number of such offenders 
being disproportionately small, and some of the trades which they profess not being 
of such a character as to be exercised and turned to account within tdie walls of a 
prison. 

Thus, on the ist of January, 1855, in an aggregate of males of all classes in con- 
finement, amounting to 2,960, there were but 180 who had been trained^ previous^ to 
their committal, in any Jcmd of handicraft, however simple and rude, such as mat- 
making, lath-splitting, &c ; their distribution among the provinces being as follows : — 

Leinster 76 

Ulster 55 

Munster 37 

Connaught 12 

180 

These items are given under the head of " Industrial Instruc- 
tion," and the italics, which are the inspectors', evince their anxiety 
to attract particular attention to those important facts. 

Under the head of "Educational Instruction," I find similar 
forcible statements. They say : — 

It must not be understood, however, that we insist on a very high grade of ac- 
quirement ; • but we would confine ourselves to urging that the masters should, in 
every case, have been systematically taught the art of inculcating knowledge, so as 
to be enabled to grapple with the obstructions which are universally encountered in the 
education of prisoners. Firstly, a large proportion of oflfenders, amounting to consi- 
derabb/ more than a moiety, are wholly illiterate, &c. 
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They recommend that all our prison schools should be placed 
under the superintendence of the National Board, so that one system 
of education shall be pursued in all. This appears to be a wise 
suggestion. 

They find out that as age advances from childhood, there is a 
steady progress in corruption and depravity : the criminals between 
sixteen and twenty-one years old being nearly three times in num- 
ber those under the age of sixteen. 

As gravitation accelerates the speed of falling bodies, so the 
influence of evil habits propels man, with growing force, downwards 
in the career of crime. Intemperance, the spawn of ignorance, 
produces like results, and is the second most palpable source of 
crinae. I proved to you, in a former paper, that the appetite for 
alcoholic poisons accumulates with such powerful energy, that 
within the past century, growing more and more craving as each 
decade of years rolled on, it increased the consumption of whiskey 
in Ireland ninety-fold, while the population increased but four- 
fold. A proper education would be a good counteracting force to 
this evil. 

In speaking of the two classes of criminals referred to, those 
undei and those above sixteen years of age, and with a view to prevent 
the rapid increase of criminals, the Inspectors say, ** such means of 
repressing the guilty tendencies should be afforded by reformatory 
institutions, and brought to bear upon those who have already 
entered the primary category — that is, the early stage of crime ; but, 
assuredly, public duty and interest demand that they should not be 
suffered to enter it at a//, and that they should be arrested at the first 
step in the downward path of destruction." 

Ragged schools and other preventive means are referred to; 
but as a reference to the one great preventive, without which 
all others must ever prove of little value, is entirely forgotten or 
omitted, I beg to supply it. The universal public voice, or at 
least such a majority as would command respect and attention, 
must demand the legislative suppression of the liquor traffic. So 
long as it shall be permitted to shed abroad its deteriorating 
influences, it will be impossible to plant deeply in the human mind 
a love for elevating influences, and man must continue a grovelling 
and a criminal animal. 

Rev. J. Saunders, Missionary, New South Wales, says (and all 
experience proves that he says truly), ** No reformation of criminals 
will be effected until spirits be prohibited. There will be no end of- 
penal discipline until the people are reformed at home. All, i.e. 
nearly all, our prison population, come out of the ale barrel, the 
porter vat, and the spirit cask.'* 

Mr. Warren, Recorder of Hull, stated in a late public address, 
that, so far as he knew, no teetotaler had ever been brought before 
him for any crime. Intemperance and ignorance were the two great 
social evils. 

Justice Brown of America says, " I believe there has never been 
before me a single total abstinence man, for any offence whatsoever. 
These fanatics somehow keep marvellously clear of the criminal 
calendar." 
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All evidence bears me out in the opinibn, that until we educate 
all classes up to the point of an entire disuse of alcoholic poisons, 
we shall strive in vain to close the flood-gates of crime, or give 
adequate security to life and property, or lay a good founda- 
tion for virtue and rectitude of character. 

Leaving the Report of the Inspectors General of Prisons, which 
abounds in suggestive and valuable statistics, I transcribe the 
following statement, confirmatory of all. their opinions in reference 
to the subject I am bringing under your notice, from the Report of 
James Kavanagh, Esq., Head Inspector, to the Commissioners of 
National Education for the year 1850: — 

Prison Schools. — The only Prison Schools in Ireland connected with the National 
Board are five, and all of these are in my circuit ; those in Galway County Prison, 
Galway Town Prison, Ennis County Prison, and two in Cork County Prison. I 
visited all of these; the iirst two in November, 1848, and the other three last year. 
There was no school kept in either of the iirst two when I visited, owing to the over- 
crowded state of the prisons ; they never had any regular teachers ; a turnkey, who was 
quite incompetent, taking the duty in each of them. In the County Prison there were 
87 under sentence of transportation, 50 of whom were for sheep and cow stealing. 
The prison was built to accommodate no, but the numbers in it sometimes amounted 
to 1,000 persons. I went through the entire of the prisoners with the Governor, 
and, aided by an interpreter (as numbers spoke no English), made notes of the extent 
of education and intelligence of most of the convicts. There were 1 1 of those under 
sentence of transportation, only one of whom was over 15, and some were not over 
1 2, years of age. Not one of these could read, scarcely one of them had ever been 
within a school ; not one of them knew the elements of religious knov/ledge, and 
several stated they were * glad to be transported,' although they had no idea of where 
they were going. The ignorance and want of intelligence of the female prisoners was 
painful to witness ; four of them told me they stole clothes publicly, in order to get 
into prison, that they might be supported, so acute was their hunger and sneering. 
Of 22 convicts from the town prison, 15 were under 20 years of age; and of the en- 
ture number, 2 could read and write, and 4 could read only, the remaining 16 being 
quite ignorant. Three of them were women who requested the Judge to transport 
them. In Ennis Prison there is a special teacher, but, owing to the overcrowded state 
of the house, school was suspended for the four months previous to my visit, and, 
during this period he was employed as a turnkey. The gaol was built to accommodate 
115, but there were then in it, and in an Auxiliary Prison fitted up in the town, 540 
persons. I examined 25 of the younger of the 92 female prisoners in the presence of 
the matron and of the governor, and not one of them could read correctly a single 
sentence in the Second Book of Lessons. One of the two schools supposed to be kept 
in the Cork County Prison (that at the female side), has not been m operation for 
years. The other is taught for a few hours a day in the prison chapel by one of the 
turnkeys ; he has no pretensions to any qualification for the ofl&ce, beyond being able 
to read and write. Out of 1,058 prisoners on the day of my visit, 28 only were on 
the school list. The industrial department in the Cork County Gaol is admirably 
managed. 

I have also visited for each of the past four years the Convict Depot at Spike 
Island, in the Cove of Cork, and at which a large school is kept. It is not connected 
with the National Board. The Governor is very earnest and anxious in the cause of 
education. 

Although conclusions deduced from statistical returns connected with crime and 
education in Ireland, for the past years, should be received vrith great caution, owing 
to the entire social derangement of the greater part of the country, no one who visits 
and examines the Gaols and Workhouses can have any doubt of the immediate con- 
nexion between ignorance and crime. To the young, to send them for a month to 
Gaol, or to the House of Correction, as these are at present circumstanced, is to send 
them to a training school to rapidly fit them for the convict ship, or for worse. An 
examination of the re-committals, and of the ages of the parties, will prove this 
point; and in England it appears that while those from 15 to 20 years of age form 
only one-tenth of the population, they form one-fov/rth of the criminals on the calen- 
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dar, or, two-and-a-half times what might be expected from their number. Would it 
not be a wise economy, as well as Christian benevolence, to try what might be done 
towards the establishment of efficient schools in the several prisons, with a view to 
prevent as well as check the spread of crime ? 

In relation to the interesting question I am now bringing under 
your notice, it is gratifying to find that in proportion as public 
attention has been turned to the subject, in proportion to the 
liberality of Parliament in furnishing increased funds for educational 
purposes to the Commissioners of National Education, has been 
the decrease of crime in Ireland. 

It might not, perhaps, be rigidly correct to assume that to this one 
cause alone is owing the happy change that has taken place in 
our affairs within the few past years ; yet it has been, no doubt, one 
great means of producing these, and the further good results pre- 
sently to be noticed. 

In the Report of the Inspectors-General, before quoted from, we 
find (page i) the following observations and statistics : — 

** Throughout the five Annual Reports in which we have been associated, we have 
not foiled' to measure the rise and fall of prison population from the year 1846, 
in which the famine and its consequences first began to affect injuriously our social 
system, up to 1850, the point of culmination, since which period a normal decline has 
been happily observable down to the present date, as evidenced by the subjoined 
tables : — 



Year. Total confined in Qaols. 

1846 43',SH 

1847 76,685 • 

1848 97.959 

1849 112,478 

1850 iiBfiji 



Year. Total confined in Gaols. 

1851- 113,554 

1852 92,638 

1853 83,805 

1854 73,733 



During the past year, for which returns are not yet made, it has 
been frequently recorded in our newspapers that the judges on 
circuit had very little to do in most of our assize towns. 

While crime is happily found to be diminishing in Ireland, it is 
most painful to see it rapidly increasing in England. 

In the Times of the 6th instant (March) I find it stated, on the 
authority of a Parliamentary Blue Book for 1854, that the increase 
of committals in England, in 21 years, is 8*5 per cent., and that for 
the 10 years previous it was 7*5 ; thus showing an alarming 
increase of over 15 per cent, within the past 31 years. I am 
unable to show how far this lamentable state of things is owing to the 
neglect of education ; but I entertain no doubt that if the facts 
were before us, we should find that crime and ignorance there also 
go hand in hand. A large portion of the population of England, as 
well as of Ireland, are in such a condition of ignorance as casts a 
dark shade on the civilization of both countries, and is cause of 
serious danger to life and property. 

The parliamentary grant for our present system of National 
Education was fiist given in 1833, when the sum voted for that 
purpose was £aj,ooo. It has gone on increasing almost year by 
year ever since, until 1854, when, from Treasury issues and other 
sources, the Board had placed at their disposal the sum of £221,591 
19s. lod. The number of schools under their management in 
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1833 was 789, in which 107,042 children were received. In 1854, 
the schools had increased to 5,178, and the scholars to 5j6,jji. 

To come nearer home, we find the Board of Superintendence of 
the City of Dublin Prisons congratulating their fellow-citizens on 
the decrease of crime within our metropolis. They tell us : — 

The aggregate number of prisoners in Richmond Bridewell in 1854 was 7*287, 
being a reduction from 1853, of 1,400. And up to the month of August in 1855, 
the decrease of committals was in an even greater ratio. In Grangegorraan Female 
Penitentiary similarly happy circumstances prevailed, all of which is given as decided 
evidence of the moral improvement of the country. 

These facts may fairly be taken as collateral evidence, with the 
other statistics which I have given of a more unequivocal charac- 
ter, in favour of my position ; and as transportation is at an end, 
and the ticket of leave system has so far proved a failure, it 
behoves us all seriously to consider what are the best means of 
lessening crime, and thereby giving the best possible protection to 
life and property. 

If I have at all succeeded in impressing you with my convictions 
on this deeply important question, it follows that no pains we can 
take, and no expenditure of money which the country can afford, 
should be spared to impart the best possible physical and intellec- 
tual education to all our population. We should not be content 
with any measure short of the highest possible attainments in manu- 
facturing, agricultural, commercial, and scientific acquirements. 

I do not by any means imagine that a great number are likely to 
reach very high on the ladder of learning 5 but the best means we 
know of should be placed within the reach of all, and all should be 
guarded against the evils of complete ignorance. Men should be 
instructed in elementary learning ; in such arts and sciences as their 
various condition in fife and their tastes lead them to pursue. 
Women should, in like manner, have all needful knowledge imparted 
to them ; especially a knowledge of domestic economy, which would 
enable them to make home the little paradise it ought to be. All 
should be so educated in elementary knowledge, as that higher 
branches would be within their reach, if circumstances permitted 
them to devote time to their study. 

Self-respect is a feeling which should be, early in life, and always 
inculcated. This would guard against intemperance, and other 
crimes which degrade and dishonour our nature ; and be a great 
preservative from the many social and moral evils we have con- 
tinually to fight against. 

A few extracts from Horace Mann's Report of the '* Massachusetts 
System of Common Schools," for the year 1849, — which I happen to 
have in my possession — may prove an interesting conclusion to this 
paper. They will serve to shew the high estimation in which edu- 
cation is held by the intelligent people of that State. 

Speaking of the wise regulations for public instruction made by 
the Pilgrim Fathers, from 1634 to 1642, he says : — 

Thus were recognized and embodied in a public statute the highest principles of 
political economy and social well-being ; the universal education of children, and the 

prevention of drones or non-producers among men In the year 1647, a law was 

passed making the support of schools compulsory, and education both universal andyre*. 
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Such was the wisdom manifested by the founders of the State, and 
it has been followed up by their successors. The Report further 
says : — 

Every town containing 500 families most, besides the schools above mentioned, 
maintain a school to be kept bj a master of competent ability and good morals, who 
shall, in addition to the branches of learning before mentioned, give instrueition in the 
history of the United States, book-keeping, surveying, geometry, and algebra. 

The schools of Massachusetts, therefore, are not merely free, but the towns have 
a right to make them as good and as numerous as, in the exercise of an honest 
discretion, they may deem expedient. 

In describing the almost unparalleled prosperity of the State, he 
says, 

One copious, exhaustless fountain supplies all this abundance. It is Education, — 
the intellectual, moral, and religious education of the people. 

Massachusetts consists of fourteen counties; the population in 
1849 was 737,700. The valuation of its property, 299,878,329 
dollars. The number of the children in the State between four and 
sixteen years of age, 2 15,926 ; and the sum raised for their education, 
836,070 dollars, being an average expenditure on each child of 
3 dollars and 87 cents, or about i6s. 6d. of our money. 

The population of Ireland by the last census was about six and 
a half millions. Supposing the children between four and sixteen 
years of age to be two millions, and that they received as extended 
and as liberal an education as is accorded to the children of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum we should have to levy for that purpose would 
amount to £1,650,000 a-year. At the present cost of our National 
schools, if all our children were educated, an expenditure of 
£700,000 a-year would be required. 

Our ideas on the subject of education must be greatly enlarged, 
before even this sum will be voted by parliament to supply our 
wants, to meet this really economical expenditure of the public moneys; 
and yet, even that sum would leave us far behind our brethren at 
the other side of the Atlantic, in a just appreciation of the inesti- 
mable value of education.* 

We cannot safely stop in the race of improvement ; we must go 
onwards ; and if the resources of our country be not wasted in de- 
grading intemperance and in fruitless wars, we shall always have 
abundant means to supply the largest demands needed for education, 
refinement, and ever-growing civilization. 



* While the people of Massachusetts have, by their intelligence and their industry, 
gained for themselves wealth, and in many respects, an honourable r.ame, the men- 
tion of which affords me sincere pleasure, it is deeply to be deplored that such a people 
should lend themselves' to the perpetuation of slavery in the Southern States of the 
American Union ; or allow their minds to be impregnated with a bitter and unchris. 
tian dblike to the coloured population in their own and the other free states. These 
are dark blots on their escutcheon, which they must hasten to wipe out, or, in spite 
of their many good qualities, they will be deservedly looked upon and condemned in 
Europe, as a high professing people who lack manliness or courage fully to carry out 
their own principles in the practice of their lives. I would much rather praise than 
blame ; but I am compelled to refer to this inconsistent conduct on the part of a 
people otherwise far advanced on the road towards a high state of civilization. 
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M. Demetz, one of the founders of the institution for juvenile 
criminals at Mettray in France, said, at a dinner at Birmingham 
a few months since, " De la bonne education de Tenfant depend la 
prosperity des ^tats." The editor of the Spectator^ in commenting 
on the proceedings, remarks, " When they have substituted schools 
in place of prisons for the young, they will have cut off the largest 
source of crime." 

I have not referred as I should wish to do, to the popular feeling 
in favour of establishments for juvenile delinquents, the limits of 
my paper prohibiting me from entering on that question ; and also 
because, however valuable these institutions may be, — and that they 
are most valuable in developing the kindly feelings of our nature I 
cheerfully concede, — it seems to me that untH education shall 
be much more widely diffused, and our drinking customs totally 
abolished thereby, they will prove to be but weak instrumentalities 
for the prevention of crime. Ignorance, and intemperance which 
follows ignorance as its shadow, will continue largely to supply 
the raw material for benevolence to woik upon. 

Neither do I make much allusion to the question of education by 
the state. How far government should go — ^whether it should con- 
fine itself to affording a secular education only, or a secular and 
religious education combined — or whether instruction in manual 
labour and in household duties should be taught in conjunction 
with intellectual acquirements, through the instrumentality of a 
national system, — or, whether the state should interfere only just 
so far in these matters as might be considered essential to public 
safety, — all these considerations are of deep moment ; but even if I 
were capable of solving them satisfactorily — which I feel sensible 
that I am not, — ^it is obvious that I dare not enter largely on them 
at present ; I leave them to the combined judgment of our wisest 
men, being satisfied, for the present, with having done little more 
than bring them under the notice of this society, and, through its 
influence, drawn attention to them throughout a much wider circle. 
The question of education is again before parliament ; as regards a 
general system for England, it is surrounded with difficulties, but 
these must be met and surmounted. 

Our national system in Ireland has been productive of great good. 
I would extend its advantages by increasing its funds, and by con- 
stantly widening its sphere of influence. No limit in these respects 
should be put to its operations. My own conviction is, that in 
order to make the system more tnily national — ^that is, to bring 
within its influence the entire population — the education in our 
national schools should be exclusively secular and industrial in its 
character. Religious teaching should be conducted by parents and 
guardians, and by the clergy in whom they have confidence. The adop- 
tion of this principle would, as it seems to me, be the surest means 
of supplying a truly religious education also ; as all parties would 
thereby be stimulated to exhibit, by the effects of their zealous 
labours, the excellent results of their various teachings. 

Manual labour for boys, and instruction in domestic economy for 
girls, seem to me essential for the promotion of virtue and happiness, 
and are therefore necessary elements of education suited for the pre- 
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yention of crime, and the protection of life, property, and social 
order.* 

Note — Since I wrote the foregoing. I have met with the following extract from 
the last report of Mr. Greig, head constable of Liverpool. This, with the comments 
of the editor of The AlHance and WeekUf News upon it, painfully confirms much of 
what I have now laid before jou. 

CRIMB IN UYERPOOL.. 

Mr. Grreig, head constable of Liverpool, has just presented a report to his superiors, 
containing the following passage, which ought to be carefully reflected upon by all 
readers. He says : — ** I regret to say that there is nothing on the face of the tables 
in reference to crime which will afford ground for congratulation. There has been an 
increase of 578 in the number of apprehensions over the preceding year. This in- 
crease has occurred principally in the miscellaneous offences, whilst the higher classes 
of crime against person and property remain very much the same, there being, how- 
ever, not fewer than 12 persons committed to the assizes for murder by verdicts of the 
coroners' jaries, though on trial they were only found to be guilty of manslaughter. 
There has been a marked increase in the apprehensions for drunkenness^ there being 
2, 141 inore than during 1854. I may observe, in reference to the efforts of the police in 
connection with crime, that the number of apprehensions sufficiently attests their 
vigilance in that respect ; but such exertions as they ca/n bring to bear on the moraUty 
of the criminal part of the communUy effect but little or no improvement. This must 
be attained by other means, and no one would rejoice more than the police at the in- 
crease of ragged schools and other schools in our worst neighbourhoods, where not the 
intellect only, but the affections, would be reached. In offences by violence against 
the person, education is almost entirely wanting, there not being one person charged 
with shooting, violent assaults, &c, who can read and write well; whilst of 1,131, 
the number charged with common assanlts, only one out of every 250 can read and 
write well. In the commission of certain offences, such as embezzlement, obtaining 
money by false pretences, and larcenies from offices, the per centage of good education 
stands high. Of the disorderlies, only one in a thousand can read and write well ; of 
the drunk and disorderlies, one in two hundred ; and of the drunk and incapable, 2^ 
per cent, can read and write well. But the degrading vice of intemperance is unhappily 
not confined to men, there being 3,617 drunk and disorderly females, and 1,203 drunk 
and incapable ; making a total of 4,820 taken into custody during the year ; but it is 
right to add that the number of apprehensions for the various offences does not repre- 
sent so many persons, in many cases the same individual having been in custody again 
and again. During the year 108 boys and girls under ten years of age were taken 
into custody by the police, two of whom destroyed their companion, and afterwards 
threw his body into the canal, whilst a very large majority of the rest were charged 
with serious offences. There were 251 boys and girls, between 10 and 12 years of 
age, charged with stealing, &c. ; 756 boys, under 18 years of age, were charged with 
being drunk and disorderly; and 12 girls, under 15 years of age, were charged with 
the same; whilst, from above 15 years, and not completing 18, there were 642 fe- 
males taken into custody for being drunk and disorderly. This will go far to show 
that females are led into habits of intemperance at an earlier age than males, as it will 
be seen that, of the entire number of females charged with drunkenness, nearly one- 
half are under 21 years of age. The more one looks into these tables, the more evi- 
dent it is that the fruitful sources of crime are drunkenness and ignorance. In fact, 
drunkenness gives to the police more than half their work !" A state of things is in- 
dicated here that no country can afford to maintain within it^a marked increase in 
the apprehensions for drunkenness, there being 2,141 cases more than in the previous 
year, in one Lancashire borough ! Of the disorderlies, only one in a thousand can 
read and write well ; of the drunken disorderlies, one in only two hundred possesses 
these accomplishments ; and this illustrates the fact that drinking countervails to a 
considerable extent the good results of schooling. All this, however painful, is no- 
thing extraordinary : the most startling discoveries follow. Think of 3,617 females so 
drunk and disorderly as to require the interference of the police, in one borough in a single 
year; and. besides these, 1,203 drunk and incapable; making a total of 4,820 
wretched women brawling or lying and rolling about Liverpool streets in the course of 
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v.— -Ow the Bank Charter Act of 1844.— By S. M. Greer^ Esq. 

[Bead May 5th, 1856.] 

Since the passing of the Bank Restriction Act in 1797, nearly two 
hundred statutes have been enacted by the British Parliament, 
bearing wholly or partly on the subjects of Banking, Bankers, and 
the Currency ; being an average of about three acts of parliament 
yearly, for a period of sixty years. This prolific legislation seems 
to indicate the want of any fixed and definite principle influencing 
the legislators during that period, in relation to these matters ; and 
of any uniform well-matured course of action among our leading 
statesmen. And when we examine the comparatively limited 
number of their statutes which bear directly upon the regulation of 
the currency, we discover that they do not form a harmonious code, 
developing gradually a well-ordered system, founded upon sound 
and fixed principles, and matured by experience. On the contrary, 
nearly all the Currency Acts were devised to meet some pressing 
emergency, so that they are found to deal with only a portion of 
the subject, and to constitute in the aggregate a specimen of legis- 
lative patch-work rather than a consistent and uniform system. 

Amid the diversities of opinion which still prevail among scientific 
as well as practical men, in regard to the operation and effect of the 
present currency laws, it may well be feared that the time has not 
yet come for dealing with the subject finally and conclusively, by a 
comprehensive measure which shall conciliate all parties, and ap- 
prove itself sound and satisfactory both in theory and in practice. 
But the results of past legislation furnish us with most valuable 
materials for future use. Every new enactment may be regarded 
as an experiment, and we are now in a much better position for 
judging of the tendency and effect of these successive experiments 
than those by whom they were originally introduced. The merest 
tyro in political economy may know much about the actual working 
of the Bank Charter Act of 1 844, which could be only matter of 
conjecture to Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Jones Lloyd when that act 
was framed. I hope I may be permitted, therefore, without any 
charge of presumption, to mention a few points in which it seems to 
require re-consideration and amendment. But before doing so, it 



twelve months ! Every one of these, too, it must he remembered, represents three 
or four others who have fallen into the same vice, bnt have kept in doors, or gone 
home without requiring the assistance of the police ; so that, although it is true that 
manj of the 4,820 apprehensions involved the same offenders twice or thrice, or many 
times over, it is also true that the totoi number ofa pprehensions falls exceedingly short 
of the real total of drunken cases. And then, look at the ages of these degraders of 
their sex. How many under eighteen years of age were found drunk and disorderly ? 
Six hundred and jifiy^fofwr ! And of these, twelve were under the age of fifteen years 1 
Add to facts startling, atrocious, and horrible like these, the further fact that of the 
4,820 drunken disorderly females taken into custody during the year, nearly one-half 
were under twenty-one years of age, and what a glimpse we get into the horrors of 
the system still countenanced by the Christian church of this country, and which 
philanthropists like the Buxtons are upholding I 
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is necessary to indicate some of the lessons which may be learned 
from the previous course of legislation on the same subject. 

The Bank Restriction Act (37 G. III. c. 45) passed on the 3rd 
May, 1797, was designed, as its preamble indicates, to meet ** the 
unusual demands for specie that have been made upon the metro- 
polis, in consequence of ill-founded or exaggerated alarms in different 
parts of the country," and to prevent the " want of a sufficient 
supply of cash to answer the exigencies of the public service." It 
therefore relieved the Bank from the necessity of paying gold in 
exchange for its notes, and made those notes a legal tender for the 
payment of all debts and liabilities throughout the country. It 
was intended as a mere temporary expedient ; but year ailer year 
passed away, and gold was found to become scarcer instead of more 
abundant. The Restriction Act was therefore renewed from time 
to time, and it was not until the ist May, 1821, after the lapse of 
twenty-four years, and nearly six years after the establishment of 
peace, that the Bank was again required and enabled to pay for its 
notes in gold at the original standard of value ; and even then it was 
relieved for two years longer from the necessity of redeeming its 
notes in smaller quantities than what amounted in value to sixty 
ounces of gold. During this lengthened period, the Bank of England 
was subject to no effectual check upon the gross amount of notes 
which it issued ; and, being tempted by the profits of discounting, to 
enlarge its circulation without reference to the effect of this, upon 
prices, or to its bearing on the interests of the public, it raised its 
total issue of notes from nine-and-a-half millions in 1797 to 

£15,100,000 in 1802 
16,900,000 ,, 1807 
23,400,000 ,,1812 
27,300,000 „ 1817 

from which amount, in 1822, after the resumption of cash pay- 
ments, its gross circulation came down to £18,600,000. And if we 
deduct from the gross amount of notes the quantity of bullion in 
the Bank at the several periods above-mentioned, setting apart a 
portion of the bullion equal to one-third of the deposits lodged in 
the Bank at those periods respectively, according to the table ar- 
ranged by Dr. Hancock, (page 262, supra) we shall find the notes 
then in circulation, unrepresented by an equivalent value of gold in 
the Bank, or what Dr. Hancock terms the effective circulation, to 
amount to 

£13,200,000 in 1802 

14,700,000 ,, 1807 

23,400,000 ,, 181 2 

21,300,000 „ 1817 

while in 1822 this unrepresented circulation of notes had fallen to 
£9,100,000. 

This enormous increase of the circulating medium may have 
been rendered necessary, in part, by the stimulus given to various 
branches of trade and manufacture by the war. But such needful 
increase was far exceeded, and consequently the paper currency 
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became greatly depreciated, in comparison with the gold which still 
remained in circulation. The full extent of this depreciation it is 
impossible to ascertain ; it varied moreover at different times. But 
some record of it has been preserved and published by Mr. 
M*Cullagh, shewing a continued depreciation, from iSoi till 1820, 
inclusive, varying from two to twenty-five per cent., and averaging 
nearly eight per cent, for those twenty years. During all that 
time, therefore, every debt or pecuniary obligation which had been 
contracted before the depreciation of the currency, and was then 
discharged in Bank of England notes, involved a direct loss to the 
receiver, and a gain to the payer, of about eight per cent, on art 
average. In this way annuitants and persons living on fixed 
incomes, fund-holders, landlords, mortgagees, and many other 
classes suffered to an extent which it would be difficult to estimate, 
but which must have amounted to many millions every year, and 
which in the aggregate may have greatly exceeded one hundred 
millions. And all, or nearly all this grievous social injustice, 
enriching one class at the expense of another, was occasioned by 
the Bank Eestriction Act, and would have been prevented if other 
means had been devised in 1797 to check the drain of gold, and 
save the credit of the Bank, or even to restore cash payments 
within a few years afterwards. 

The depreciation of Bank of England notes seems to have reached 
its maximum in 18 14, at the close of the war, when it amounted 
to twenty -five per cent. It must have required vigorous and active 
measures on the part of the Bank to raise the value of the notes, as 
appears to have been done, from that enormous depreciation to a 
depreciation of only two per cent, in 181 7, three years after. The 
secret of this operation consisted in raising the amount of bullion 
in the Bank from £2,200,000 to £9,600,000, an amount which 
emboldened the Bank, in the months of April and September in that 
year, to imdertake the payment in gold in the one case, of all its 
small notes dated prior to ist June, 18 16, and in the other case, of 
all its notes of every description dated prior to ist January, 1817. 
But these attempts to return to cash payments proved abortive; 
and it was only by virtue of the Statute 59 G. III., c 49, passed on 
the 2nd July, 1819, that cash payments were finally resumed. And 
even this act recognised and regulated the existing depreciation of 
the bank notes, requiring them to be redeemed in certain prescribed 
quantities, with gold valued at £4 is. per ounce, from ist February 
till 1st October, 1820 ; and valued at £3 19s. 66.. per ounce from 
1st October, 1820, till ist May, 1 82 1 ; after which date the gold 
was to be reckoned at its standard value of £3 17s. lo^d. per 
ounce, and paid out accordingly. 

Now, the effect of this resumption of cash payments in 1821, 
without any legislative adjustment of the contracts entered into 
under a depreciated currency, was equally injurious to private 
interests as the Bank Eestriction Act had been, though operating 
in a different direction. In the former case, annuitants, fund- 
holders, landlords, mortgagees, and similar classes received less 
than they were entitled to. But in the latter case, where their 
titles commenced under the depreciated currency, they obtained, 
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after the resumption of cash payments, a much larger amount in 
value than they were entitled to, although paid the same nominal 
sum. Nor did this injustice in any degree balance or correct the 
former, as it took eflfect entirely upon new classes of sufferers, in 
regard to transactions that had originated between 1797 and 1821. 
A very large proportion of the injustice inflicted by the resumption 
of cash payments was thrown upon the tax-payers of the country, 
who were compelled to pay interest in a convertible currency for 
some four hundred millions of the public debt contracted in a 
depreciated currency. 

Now, if we are to estimate the injustice done by the enhancement 
in value of the currency in 1821, as equal in amount to what was 
caused by its depreciation in 1 797, we have here a double illustra- 
tion, upon an enormous scale, of the evils that must necessarily 
arise from the fluctuations of the standard of value, whether up- 
wards or downwards in the scale ; and an example of the mischief 
that may be occasioned by legislating for an emergency, or in view 
oi some special objects to be gained, without taking the whole sub- 
ject into account in all its bearings. Nothing can establish more 
conclusively the extreme danger of tampering in the slightest degree 
with the accredited standard of value ; and as a result of the ex- 
perience which we have derived from these legislative measures, I 
would lay it down as the first grand leading principle in regard to 
the currency, that the standard of value should, above all things, 
be preserved free from fluctuation ; and for this purpose, that the 
precious metals, which have their value fully recognized by all 
civilized nations, should hold their place, as at present, in our cur- 
rency, being less liable to fluctuation in value than any other cir- 
culating medium. 

The next great era in our banking laws is the year 1826, in which 
two important acts were passed, whose influence is still deeply felt 
in every department of our monetary system. The year 182J had 
been signalized by an extraordinary degree of over-trading and 
speculation. A terrible commercial crisis ensued, in which multi- 
tudes were ruined. Throughout the whole of Great Britain the 
private banks especially suffered ; a very large proportion of them 
failed, and spread ruin and distress more widely around them. 
This disastrous commercial crisis, which continued during part of 
the year 1826, was ascribed, whether rightly or wrongly, to the 
over-issues of the banks, both public and private ; and particularly 
to the ^Eicilities for such over-issues that were afforded by the cir- 
culation of small notes which then prevailed in England. Accord- 
ingly, to cut off this supposed source of danger to the banking and 
commercial classes, the statute, 7 Geo. IV., c. 6, was passed on the 
22nd March, 1826, ** t« limit, and, after a certain period, to 
prohibit, the issuing of promissory notes, under a limited sum, in 
England." 

The result of this act was to withdraw by degrees all the bank 
notes under £ j which were then circulating in England, and to 
substitute in their place a corresponding amount of metallic cur- 
rency to meet all the variety of small payments which are conti- 
nually required, between twenty shillings and five pounds. It is diffi- 
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cult to estimate the amount of gold required to replace these small 
notes in England, but it probably ranged between £20,000,000 and 
£30,000,000 ; and this immense sum had to be provided out of the 
capital of the country, to be absorbed into the circulation, without 
making any return. After thirty years' experience of the working 
of this act, we may be allowed to doubt whether it has not pro- 
duced more evil than good. It did not suffice to prevent the com- 
mercial crisis of 1837, nor that of 1839, or of 1847 > ^^^ ®^^^ since 
its enactment, the people of Ireland and of Scotland have been 
enjoying the accommodation of a small note circulation, without 
being so deeply involved in over- trading and over-speculation as 
their fellow-citizens in England. It is to be feared, therefore, that 
the small notes in 'England were made the scape-goat for evils that 
might more justly have been ascribed to some other cause. 

The second act of 1826, to which I referred, is the 7th Geo. IV.^ 
c. 46, passed on the 26th May, *' for the better regulating of co^ 
partnerships of certain banks in England ; and for amending part 
of ^^ and 40 Geo. III. c. 28." 

By the act, 39 and 40 Geo. III., c. 28, the Bank of England had 
secured, as one of the conditions for advancing £30,000,000 to the 
Government on loan for the public service, the continuance of an 
old prohibition, originated in 1708, against carrying on the business 
of banking in England, save by itself and by co-partnerships of not 
more than six partners. This prohibition had acted most injuri- 
ously upon the trading and mercantile interests of the community ; 
for while it did not put an end to private banking, it had thrown it 
exclusively into the hands of small firms possessed of local influ- 
ence, but without sufficient capital to deserve the confidence of the 
public, or ensure the stability of their banks. Most of these 
private banks were unable to maintain their ground in the violent 
re-action in regard to prices and commercial credit which prevailed 
from 1 8 14 till 18 16, after the conclusion of the war; and of those 
that were able to survive that trying crisis, a large proportion 
yielded to the pressure and the panic of 1825, and were ruined. 
Some part of the mischief caused by that dreadful panic was 
naturally and properly ascribed to the instability of these private 
banks. The Bank of England was therefore compelled, in 1826, to 
relinquish its monopoly, save in London and within sixty-five miles 
of it ; and in all parts of England outside this circle, co-partner* 
ships for banking were permitted by this statute to be established^ 
consisting of more than six partners, provided the names and ad- 
dresses of all the partners, and of two public officers to represent 
each firm, were duly registered at the Stamp Office. A similar act 
was soon after passed for Ireland ; and since that period a consider- 
able number of Joint-stock Banks have been established in Great 
Britain and Ireland, supported by numerous and wealthy share* 
holders, and carrying on a steady and flourishing trade. A few of 
these Joint-stock Banks have failed, on account of the fraud or mis- 
conduct of their founders or managers. But in no instance that I 
am aware of, did the note-holders eventually lose any part of their 
claim. The fact, therefore, that Joint-stock Banks, with registered 
proprietors of known character and solvency, may be safely allo\y^ 
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ed to conduct banking business and to issue bank notes, may be 
regarded as one of the lessons "which we have learned during the 
last thirty years. 

And now, having cleared the way by this historical retrospect, 
we are the better prepared for considering the present Bank Char- 
ter Act, 7 and 8 Vic, c. 32, passed on the 19th July, 1844. If the 
measures of 1826 were expected to prevent all fiiture monetary or 
commercial embarrassments, they were signally unsuccessful. In 
1837, and again in 1839, t^^re was very severe pressure upon the 
mercantile classes, and much consequent distress, although no small 
notes were then in circulation, and comparatively few private 
banks remained to occasion doubt or panic as to the security of 
their issues. On both of those occasions there had been a conti- 
nual drain upon the banks for gold ; so that if gold, equal in value 
to one-third of the deposits then in bank, had been set apart on 
those two occasions to meet such deposits, there would only have 
remained in the coffers of the Bank, in 1837, ^^^ sum of £700,000 
to meet a total issue of £18,100,000 ; and in 1839, a balance of 
£300,000 to meet a circulation of £17,900,000 in notes; while the 
reserve of gold for deposits would have been on the former occasion 
£3,300,000, and on the latter, £2,100,000. TMs state of affairs 
was sufficiently alarming ; and if a salutary lesson had not been 
learned by all classes from the Bank Restriction Act of 1797, the 
Parliament would most probably have been loudly invoked to inter- 
pose once more between the Bank and its note-holders. By efforts, 
however, which were active and energetic, if not sufficiently 
prompt, these dangers were at length avoided, and the Bank once 
more regained its command of the bullion market. But the danger 
of a temporary insolvency, to which it had been exposed, had 
excited the utmost apprehension among some leading statesmen and 
economists; and the act of 1844, introduced by Sir B. Peel, to 
continue the charter of the Bank, was intended to guard most 
effectually against all such dangers in future. For this purpose, 
the issue department of the Bank of England was wholly separated 
from the banking department ; and in order to secure an effectual 
control over all future issues of bank notes, the Bank Charter Act 
restricted the circulation of all then existing banks in Great Britain 
and Ireland, other than the Bank of England, to the average 
amount of their circulation for the twelve weeks immediately prece- 
ding the 27th April, 1844 ; while it limited the issue by the Bank of 
England, of notes unrepresented by an equivalent amount of gold, 
to £14,000,000. It then prohibited the establishment of any new 
banks of issue, and provided for the transfer, under certain circum- 
stances, to the Bank of England of the right to issue unrepresented 
notes, thereby secured to existing banks. In this way it established, 
in the first place, a minimum beyond which the issue of unrepresent- 
ed notes as distingxdshed from bullion, circulating within the 
United Kingdom, should never, under any circumstances, extend. 
In the second place, it created a monopoly of the privilege of issuing 
notes, in favour of the existing banks ; and in these two points I 
take the liberty of disputing the soundness of its principles, and the 
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sufficiency of its provisions to secure adequate accommodation for 
the commercial wants of the country. 

I. With regard to the policy of this act in restricting the issues 
of unrepresented notes, that is, notes for which the bank does not 
retain in its coflfers an equivalent of the precious metals, I would 
venture to lay it down as a general principle, that, so long as the 
convertibility of bank-oiotes for their equivalent in gold can be 
maintained, the larger the proportion of bank-notes that can be 
kept in circulation, and the smaller the proportion of gold, it is so 
much the better for the country ; for besides the loss of interest upon 
the gold so employed, the loss by tax, and war, and other casualties, 
is reckoned by Mr. M*Culloch at ^ per cent, per anpum. ^ The 
advocates of the Bank Charter Act are bound, therefore, to de- 
monstrate that, keeping in view the convertibility of bank-notes, no 
greater quantity of them could be safely issued than that act per- 
mits. 

Now, to take the Bank of England first, its unrepresented circu- 
lation is fixed at £14,000,000, either because that is pretty nearly 
the amount of that part of its capital which has been lent to the na- 
tion, or because it nearly coincides with the amount of unrepresented 
Bank of England notes in circulation for the previous twenty years 
on an average. But during that period these notes frequently cir- 
culated to the extent of £ij, 000,000, or £16,000,000, when 
there was no special or dangerous drain of bullion ; and if at such 
times the issue had been restricted to £14,000,000, there would have 
been a very severe and unnecessary pressure exercised upon the 
industrial resources of the country ; and much distress and suffering 
would have been occasioned, which were avoided as the law then 
stood. During thirteen out of these twenty years the average un- 
represented issue exceeded £14,000,000. Therefore, to take the 
averagej and at once constitute it the maximum of unrepresented 
bank-notes, is to insure that for at least half time the ordinary 
amount of banking accommodation shall be withheld. If it had 
been merely intended by the act to prevent any increase in the issue 
of unrepresented notes, such a maximum should have been assumed 
as, with the ordinary fluctations of business, would have permitted 
£14,000,000 to remain the average; whereas, when that sum is 
made the maximum, the average, if there be any fluctuation at all, 
must be lower. But keeping up a circulation equal to the average 
amount of the previous twenty years would not have fully met the 
necessity of the case, for the amount of circulation required in any 
country depends upon the population of the country, and the quan- 
tity of business to be transacted on an average for each individual. 
Now in Great Britain the population has been steadily increasing. 
It has risen from 14,402,643 in 1821, to 16,813,786 in 1841, and 
21,121,967 in i8ji. Therefore the circulation which was suffi- 
cient in 1 82 1 would not, cceteris paribtts, afford equal accommodation 
to the community in 1851. And besides this, there have been 
amazing advances made by the nation within the last thirty or forty 
years in the industrial arts, which would require an increased 
currency to keep pace with the same amount of population. For 
all these reasons I am persuaded that an unrepresented circulation 
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of £14,000,000 was too limited an amount for the legislature to 
assign to the Bank of England in 1844, during the term of its 
renewed charter. 

But then, it is said by the advocates of this act, that the currency 
is not necessarily restricted to the amount of unrepresented notes. 
When the wants of the country require an addition to the currency, 
our merchants have only to import an additional amount of bullion, 
and let that be put into crrcidation, either in the shape of coin, 
or by bullion notes, which the bank can issue as well before as after 
it has reached the limit of £14,000,000 of unrepresented notes, on 
account of, and to the extent of, any additional bullion which it 
may receive and retain. No doubt this operation is always open 
to our merchants and bankers ; but it has been admitted to be a fair 
and reasonable provision for a banker s liabilities if he take care to 
be always supplied with gold equal to one-third of his notes in cir- 
culation, and of the deposits intrusted to him. If he were required 
by law to have gold in reserve equal to the full amount of his 
issues and deposits, he could not do it ; he would have no protit by his 
banking. It would be an oppressive and an intolerable law. And 
yet this is no more than what is done by this act, when the exigen- 
cies of trade require a circulation above the limit which it has fixed, 
and fixed as we have seen below what was required to meet the 
ordinary wants of the population even in 1844. ^<^^> instead of 
requiring a sovereign to be provided and kept in store for every 
three pounds that are put in circulation, it makes it necessary to have 
a sovereign provided for every pound that is put into circulation. 
And it sounds very like mockery, when the bullionists remind those 
who want merely their ordinary discounts to meet the ordinary 
exigencies of trade, that there is gold in Australia, or some* 
where else equally out of their reach. The practical effect of this 
act has been found to be to ridse discounts, and give a ficti* 
tious value to money, and to impose great and sometimes insuper- 
able difficulties upon manufacturers and merchants of undoubted 
solvency in the transaction of their business. It creates too great 
a difference between the ordinary healthful operations of banking, and 
those which are required when some departments of business have 
been stimulated into more than usual activity. The act would not 
have been so objectionable on this ground, if it had authorized the 
bank, after its issue of unrepresented notes had reached 
£14,000,000, to extend its issues to the further limit of £18,000,000, 
requiring that the additional £4,000,000 or some portion of it 
should be represented in the coffers of the bank by one-half its 
value in gold ; or if, without requiring any bullion, it had imposed on 
the issue of the first £2,000,000 of this extra supply of notes, a tax 
of one per cent, per annum for the benefit of the state, and two per 
cent, on the second £2,000,000. Either of these provisions would 
have imposed a timely check upon any speculation, or dangerous 
operations, or over-trading ; whilst it would have imposed far less 
difficulty upon fair and legitimate trade than the present law throws 
upon it. As a sample of those difficulties, take the facts described 
in the following extract of a letter from a Manchester house declin-i 
ing a large order for goods in 1 847 : — 
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*< No purchases can be made except for hard cash ; nniversal distmst prevails. . . 
Alfchongh there are nomeroas orders in town from America, Greece, and other coantries, 
and although manufacturers are holding large stocks at an enormous sacrifice, and are 
obliged to stop their works, and throw their hands out of employment, thej prefer 
to do so rather than sell for bills which they cannot discount." 

Such, then, is the working of this highly -extolled statute. It 
makes the Bank a mere machine for curtailing the circulation, and 
will not allow it to discriminate between the safest and most neces- 
sary transactions, and those which are purely speculative and dan- 
gerous. It must refuse accommodation to all alike, and therefore it 
locks up capital, and makes the industrious idle, because trade 
cannot, at a moment's warning, cut out a new channel for itself, 
and pay in hard cash instead of the usual medium of bills of ex- 
change. 

There is no doubt but when there is a drain of gold from the 
Bank, whether to pay for an unusual supply of foreign corn, or for 
any other cause foreign or domestic, it is necessary for the Bank, 
in order to secure the convertibility of its notes, to retain a suf- 
ficient stock of bullion to raise its discounts, and to be more dis- 
criminating than usual in the selection of its bills for discount. But 
when a stop is suddenly put to all discounts, or when from three 
or four per cent, the interest is rapidly raised to six, seven, or eight 
per cent, an end is put to much of the fair legitimate business of the 
kingdom, many of the poor are thrown out of employment, and a 
heavy tax is at once imposed upon all commercial transactions, so 
far as these are represented by bills of exchange, — a tax which does 
not find its way into the coffers of the state, but into the pockets of 
bankers and money-lenders. It has been computed by Mr. New- 
march, of the London Statistical Society, as may be seen in that 
society's Journal for May, 1851, that there are at all times bills 
under discount in Great Britain, amounting on an average to 
£100,000,000. Now the difference in the discount of such an im- 
mense amount of securities for a single year, occasioned by a mone- 
tary crisis raising the rates of discount from three and four per cent, 
to seven and eight per cent, respectively, would amount to no less 
than £4,000,000. But this is not all ; for anything which enhances 
the value of the circulating medium affects all the transactions of 
society, of which it would be almost impossible to form an accurate 
estimate. Let us suppose, however, that there are at present in 
Great Britain and Ireland 29,000,000 individuals, allowing for 
some increase since the census of 1851. If each of these indivi- 
duals, young and old, rich and poor, consume, on an average, £25 
worth of commodities during twelve months, for food, clothing, and 
other requisites ; and if each of these commodities should have been 
the subject on an average of four distinct transactions between the 
original producer and the consumer, the mercantile transactions 
represented by each unit of the population woidd amount to £100 
in a single year ; and consequently the transactions of the entire 
population would rise to the enormous aggregate of £2,900,000,000, 
or nearly £8,000,000 for every day. 

This rough calculation makes no pretensions to exactness or 
accuracy ; but it may shew how extensively everything that affects 
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the currency acts upon every class of society, and how dangerous 
it is to tamper with the currency, or in any way to change even for 
a short period the standard of value or the rate of discount. For 
it is unquestionable that such a sudden restriction upon the amount 
of the circulating medium, as renders it inadequate for the time to 
subserve all the purposes of social and commercial intercourse by 
raising the rate of discount, enhances the value of what is permitted 
to circulate, and thus virtually, though not nominally, raises the 
standard of value. So far as this may be occasionally necessary to 
regulate the exchanges, and prevent the inordinate exportation of 
gold, it is not only salutary but indispensable. There ought not, 
however, to be a sudden break, such as the act of 1844 occasions in 
the working of our monetary system. It should be made more 
elastic in its operations, so as to work up to the required point 
which will act upon our foreign exchanges by a gentle and gradual 
process, and not by a sudden and violent strain. 

The present system seems to have been devised with a special 
view to regulating the supplies of bullion, and without sufficient 
regard to its effects upon the internal economy of the empire. If 
we are to draw any special lesson from its tendency and effects, as 
we have done in regard to the other currency acts, I think we would 
be justified in saying that it is essentially a bankers' act, and has 
postponed the interests of all other classes to those of the bankers 
and bullion merchants.* 

** In regard to the restriction of the circulation by the act 
of 1844, in as far as this applies to private and joint-stock banks, 
whose aggregate average circulation in England amounted then to 
nearly £8,000,000, there is this anomaly, that whereas the Bank of 
England was known to have an available capital of nearly 
£18,000,000, while its issues of unrepresented notes were limited 
to £14,000,000, these other banks were authorized to issue their 
£8,000,000 without any guarantee or security that they had either 
gold or capital of any kind to meet their issues. Then the prin- 
ciple of an average circulation was applied to these banks, and to 
an average including only the spring months of 1844, which may in 
many cases have been exceedingly unequal and unjust to these 
banks and to their customers, for the reasons already given in re- 
ference to the Bank of England. Th^re seems to be this further 
anomaly in regard to the English private and joint-stock banks, as 
compared with those of Ireland, that the latter have the right, like 
the Bank of England, of increasing their issues beyond the statu- 
table average upon the security of bullion or coin, to the full 
extent of those extra issues in their respective coffers, while the 
English banks are deprived of this privilege. 

With regard to the discounting operations of the private and 
joint-stock banks, as well as those of the Bank of England, there 
are several classes of transactions which they have it in their power 
to discourage, and in many cases to prevent, — transactions which 

• In proof of what is here advanced, I may refer to the reports published since 
this paragraph was written, of the enormous profits of some of our Irish joint-stock 
banks during the past year, one of them having realized a profit of nearly twenty per 
cent, on its paid-up capital, and another of about eleven or twelve. 
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are dangerous to the healthful operations of commerce, and fre- 
quently disastrous to those who are concerned either as principals 
or accessories. I refer to speculations and over-trading outside the 
course of ordinary business. Yery low discounts, when money is 
abundant, frequently lead to unsafe investments and idle specula- 
tions, which are dangerous to the safe and steady progress of trade, 
commerce, and manufactures. Sometimes even the Bank of Eng- 
land presents temptations to such unsafe and hazardous undertak- 
ings. Soon after ^he passing of the act of 1B44, and before the end 
of that year, the Bank of England was discounting bills at two per 
cent., and even as low as one and three-fourths. Now, when it be- 
comes necessary to raise discounts in order to check the over- trading 
which very low discounts have a tendency to encourage, and to 
prevent the exportation of gold which is required at home or for 
other protective purposes, it would be much less injurious to the 
public interests to refuse accommodation or encouragement to par- 
ties that are known to be engaged in doubtful and dangerous specu- 
lations, rather than permit the crisis to attain such magnitude that 
accommodation must be refused to all alike, and multitudes must 
necessarily be ruined. 

II. The second great objection which I make to the Bank Charter 
Act is, that it has established a monopoly of the issuing of bank- 
notes in the hands of the banks that existed when that act was 
passed. If my previous position be well established, that the max- 
imum circulation authorised by that act must often fall short of the 
wants of the country, the circulating medium will necessarily on 
such occasions become considerably enhanced in value, to the great 
profit of those who enjoy the exclusive right of supplying it to the 
public, while a corresponding loss is sustained by those to whom it 
is supplied. If, as a matter of state policy, it was resolved by the 
legislature of the country that any parties should thenceforth be 
invested with the exclusive right of circulating paper money, to be 
used for the time instead of current coin, I submit that a fair por- 
tion of the profits of their protected issues should have been reserved 
to the public in return for so valuable a privilege. 

But not to dwell on this point, the great and avowed object of 
this Bank Charter Act was to give to the Bank of England a con- 
trol over the circulation ; so that, by limiting its accommodation, 
and raising its rates of discount a considerable time before it had 
attained the maximum of its unrepresented issue, it should always 
be able to check the exportation of gold, and turn the foreign ex- 
changes in our favour. Now, by permitting other English banks 
to share with the Bank of England in this privilege of issuing notes 
to the extent, say of eight out of twenty-two millions, or more than 
one-third the circulation of unrepresented notes, that Bank is virtu- 
ally deprived of the control which it was intended to exercise over 
the circulation ; since the country banks may be, and in point of 
fact are, foimd to be increasing their issues and pushing their cir- 
culation, when the Bank of England deems it necessary to restrict 
its issues. 

If, therefore, it was deemed a paramount object to secure unity 
of purpose and action in dealing with the circulation, the legisla- 
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ture shoiild at once have made arrangements for investing the Bank 
of England or some other national institution with the exclusive 
power of issuing bank-notes, either immediately, or by permitting 
it gradually to absorb, within a given time, the issues of the other 
banks. In this way the proposed object could have been effectually 
and gradually attained, without deranging the affairs of the exist- 
ing banks and of their customers. There would then have been no 
conflicting banks of issue, seeking to encroach on each other s fields 
of operation, and playing at cross-purposes with each other; one 
endeavouring to contract,, while another was trying to extend the 
circulation. 

But if the professed object of the Act of 1844 could have been 
more effectually accomplished in the way above suggested, the 
establishment of one gigantic institution, invested with exclusive 
and unchallenged control over the monetary affairs of the empire, 
might have proved dangerous to the welfare of the country, if not 
fatal to its liberties. Whether immediately under the control of the 
government for the time being, or having a qvasi independent 
position, it would be almost impossible to pi^vent such an institution 
from being used for private or political purposes of a most dan- 
gerous character. About twenty years ago, the Bank of the United 
States of America, which was intrusted with the Treasury balances, 
but had no exclusive right of issue, was foimd to be using its ex- 
tensive power and influence for political and party purposes. Its 
intrigues, however, enabled it to carry through both Congress and 
Senate a bill for renewing its special privileges as the Bank of 
Government Deposit. But the President, General Jackson, firmly 
resisted all its influences and baffled its intrigues, and finally 
vetoed the bill for renewing its charter. And what was the 
result ? Within four or five years it was proved to be hopelessly 
insolvent, having wasted its capital in propping up its exclusive 
privileges, and in speculative advances on cotton and other commo- 
dities which were not immediately available in the Englbh market, 
to accommodate its political partizans. And thus were justified the 
foresight and sagacity of General Jackson, in refusing to sanction or 
perpetuate powers which had been grossly abused, and had become 
dangerous to the liberties and rights of the community. 

Even the Bank of England, though exercising no direct political 
influence, has frequently used its power for its own enrichment and 
aggrandizement at the expense of the nation. So early as 1708 it 
had influence enough to obtain a prohibition against the establish- 
ment in England of any other bapk besides itself, with more than 
six partners. This restriction cohtinued in force till 1826, and 
prevented, till that date, the establishment in England of a sound 
and healthy system of Joint-Stock Banks. The Bank of Ireland, 
like her English sister, obtained a qualified monopoly, and employed 
it for similar purposes. Again, in 1826, when it was found impos- 
sible to retain for the Bank of England this privilege in all its inte- 
grity, there was still influence enough to secure it for a circuit of 
sixty-five miles from London, while the Bank of Ireland secured a 
similar monopoly for a circuit of fifty miles from Dublin. Then, in 
regard to the issuing of its unrepresented notes, the Bank has managed 
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its negociations so well, that it is authorised to issue such notes to the 
full extent of £14,000,000 and to enjoy the full benefit of them ; and 
instead of sharing these profits with the public, it has secured a 
considerable annuity besides, for its trouble and expense in mana- 
ging the public debt, keeping its accounts, and paying the half- 
yearly dividends. Its notes have also been freed of stamp duty, or 
composition for it, which other banks are obliged to pay. 

For all these reasons I have serious misgivings about the policy 
of committing so important and responsible a trust to the judgment, 
discretion, and integrity of any single board, however respectable. 
We have already seen that the Bank of England has sometimes 
been found to act indiscreetly in exercising the powers with which 
it is at present invested. In the year 1844, as already stated, it 
entered into competition with the ordinary banks, and discounted 
bills at the exceedingly low rate of i J and 2 per cent, per annum, 
and thereby encouraged the mania for railway speculation, which 
soon after spread like an epidemic over the country, carrying ruin 
and desolation into thousands of families. And when, in 1847, ^^ 
reaction produced by this fever of speculation came on, grievously 
aggravated by the drain of gold required to supplement, by foreign 
corn, the deficiencies of two successive harvests, and the utter 
failure of the potato crop, then the Bank Directors took fright, 
according to one of their own advocates ; and instead of using their 
newly acquired rights to pilot the country safely through the dan- 
gerous crisis in which it was involved, abdicated their authority, 
and forced upon the Government the alternative of interfering by a 
vigorous stretch of arbitrary power to shield both them and the 
country from shipwreck, in their own chosen harbour of refuge. 

If the suspension of the Bank Charter Act in 1847, by an Order 
in Council, was really a mistake — " a weak measure, a dangerous 
precedent" — ^what are we to think of the Bank Directors who urged 
this measure on the Government, and of their competency to regu- 
late the monetary affairs of the empire ? If, on the other hand, as 
the result seems to prove, it was a judicious and salutary stretch of 
authority, what becomes of the wisdom and policy of an Act that 
required to be suspended in the fourth year of its existence ? We 
leave it to the apologists of the Act to choose either horn of the 
dilemma. 

Having condemned the principle of conferring a monopoly of the 
right of issuing bank notes upon any single bank or board, and hav- 
ing also condemned the system which has now been in operation for 
twelve years, and which manifestly aims at such a monopoly as its 
ultimate object, I am compelled to advocate the opposite alternative 
of free trade in banking, with such restrictions and modifications as 
experience has proved to be necessary for the security of the public. 
At present it is impossible for me to enter into a full statement of 
my views on that part of the subject. But I may be allowed to 
say that I altogether repudiate the imrestricted latitude which is 
said to prevail in some at least of the United States of America. 
Sufficient securities should be taken in every case to protect the 
note-holders from all risk ; periodical returns should be required of 
the issues of each bank, and the strictest vigilance exercised to 
protect the public from fraud and imposition ; and with the ad- 
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mittedly excellent and perfectly safe joint-stock banking system 
which prevails throughout the whole of Scotland, and throughout 
at least the North of Ireland, to serve as an example, I believe 
that a far more convenient, suitable, and satisfactory system of 
banking could speedily be established by private enterprise, than 
can ever be set up and regulated by arbitrary authority and un- 
bending rules. We require a system which will accommodate itself 
to the wants of the country — which will meet any extraordinary 
exigency by a corresponding effort, accelerating the circulation, or 
adding to its amount, as there may be a necessity for it, just as the 
circulation of the blood is safely and naturally stimulated by the 
muscular effort required for ascending a hill. Whereas the pre- 
sent system, like the unyielding routine which has been so fatally 
exemplified in the Crimea, loads the adventurous climber with its 
heaviest weights ; equips him in heavy marching order, with knap- 
sack and other similar aids to enable him to surmount his difficiit 
ascent ; and then, to prevent any undue or dangerous muscular de- 
velopment, it fits on with great care a girdle, or strait- waistcoat, 
nicely adjusted to the average circumference of the body, instead 
of allowing free scope and action to the chest, when circumstances 
require more than average exertion. 

In ordinary times, it would be impossible for the banks, under a 
system of free trade, unduly to extend the circulation, as men will 
not be foolish enough to pay interest for money which they do not 
require. And when we did enjoy free trade in banking, although 
most of the private English banks were unsafe and insecure, owing 
to the Bank of England monopoly, it has not been proved that the 
crisis of 1825, or that of 1837, was brought about by any want of 
judgment or discretion in the private banks. That of 1825 was 
ascribed to the issue of small notes. But Ireland and Scotland en- 
joyed small notes with impunity. The crises of 1837 and 1839 were 
ascribed to over-trading and over -issues generally ; but we had the 
crisis of 1847 after our banking system was restricted, and fairly 
put into the strait-jacket. And if we had not a monetary crisis in 
1855, we had something only a single shade less disastrous — a rate 
of discounts which pressed with ruinous effect upon the industrial 
energies and resources of the country. 

It is a mistake, then, to suppose that the Bank Charter Act has 
been a successful measure, and that it has relieved us from the pe- 
riodical fluctuations and commercial difficulties to which we were 
previously exposed. If the mercantile community were polled, I 
believe the prevailing sentiment would be, that it has grievously 
aggravated these difficulties — ^that it was designed mainly to give 
the Bank the command of the bullion market, and not to foster or 
cherish the fair, legitimate trade of the country, and that it has 
made matters worse than it found them. If this be the general 
feeling among intelligent and well-informed men of business — 
men whose opinions would be deemed valuable on any question of 
administrative reform — the Bank Charter Act, which was only 
enacted for a limited time, and is now open to modification or re- 
peal, will very speedily be brought before Parliament for recon- 
sideration. And if so, I cannot but hope that it will be so amended 
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as to press less severely on the trade and commerce of the countiy, 
when a more gradual and elastic pressure would serve every useful 
purpose still more effectually, without inflicting needless injury on 
any class or individual. 

Viewed in a strictly scientific light, this Act has also been a failure, 
for it has not served " to make the effective (or unrepresented) issue 
of paper constant ^^^ as it was designed to do (see Dr. Hancock's paper, 
p. 267, supra), I subjoin a table* with which Mr. Cairnes has 
kindly furnished me, of the state of the issues of the Bank of Eng- 
land from 1844 till 1855 inclusive, from which it appears that the 
imiepresented (or effective) issue under an Act which was to ren- 
der that issue constant^ has actually varied from i j.j millions in 
1846, to 9 millions in 18 jo — that is, about 42 per cent, of the 
larger sum. Nor does this proportion mark the full amount of 
fluctuation; for it appears that in October, 1847, the unrepre- 
sented issue had reached 17.6 millions, while in June, i8j2, it had 
fallen to 7.6 millions, showing a reduction of nearly J7 per cent, 
upon the maximum of these eleven years. Whereas, when we turn 
to the record of the unrepresented (or effective) issues of the Bank 
of England during the corresponding period of eleven years before 
the passing of the Bank Charter Act, we find that the extreme 
fluctuation ranged from 17.6 millions, in August, 1839, to 12.1 mil- 
lions in February, 183 8, or little more than 30 per cent., although the 
severe commercial crises of 1837 ^^^ ^^39 ^^^k place during that 
period. 
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VI. — N(4es on the Societe Generals de Credit Mohilier. — By Richard 
Hussey Walsh, LL.B., Professor of Political Economy in the 
of Dublin. 

[Read 16th June, 1856.] 

Public companies have been productive of the greatest utility to 
society, by aflfording its members an opportunity of combining 
their capital for the achievement of common purposes, and thereby 
occasioning results beyond the power of any of them to effect by 
himself. But considerable as is the force thus brought into play, an- 
ticipations of what it might be and ought to be advance yet further ; 
and the fears of those who dread the competition of such compa- 
nies, and the hopes of those who embark their means in them, are 
exaggerated in proportion. In Mr. Lowe's Joint Stock Companies' 
Bill, lately brought before the House of Commons, Mr. Spooner 
(see Debates on Monday, May 16, 1856) coidd see nothing but an 
engine for the destruction of private traders, unable to compete in 
any of the paths of industry with wealthy opponents commanding 
the resources of numbers. " Conceive," he cries, ** a company of 
grocers !" What is to become of " the individual grocer ?" Judg- 
ing from experience, the chances are " the individual grocer" will 
stand his ground remarkably well against his threatened rivals ; 
and when I ask what is to become of the shareholders of the pro- 
mised " company of grocers," I put a more pertinent question. 
For the credulity of shareholders is proverbial since many a long 
day ; we have all heard of the South Sea Company, its absurdities 
and misfortunes ; but according to Mr. Francis, in his History of 
the Bank of England, the South Sea Company was a legitimate 
trade compared with some of the speculations which arose in the 
early part of the last century. '* Schemes were proposed which 
would have been extravagant in 1825, and which stamped the 
minds of those who entertained them with what might be truly 
termed a commercial lunacy. One was for the ' discovery of per- 
petual motion.' Another for subscribing two millions and a half to 
* a promising design hereafter to be promulgated.^ A third was a * com - 
pany for carrying on an undertaking of great advantage, bid nobody 
to know what it is ; every shareholder who deposits £2 per share to 
be entitled to £100 per annum.' Even this insolent attempt on 
the credulity of the nation succeeded ; and when the arch rogue 
opened his shop, he was beset with applicants. In five hours, £2000 
were deposited in the hands of the projector ; and from that day 
he ceased to be heard of in England. Projects like these enlisted the 
lowest with the highest. On some sixpence, and on others one 
shilling per cent, was paid ; and as no capital was required, the 
comparative beggar might indulge in the same adventurous gamb- 
ling and enjoy the same bright castles in the air which marked the 
dreams of the rich and the great. Some came so low as to ask 
only one shilling on every thousand pounds. Persons of quality, of 
both sexes, were engaged in them. Avarice triumphed over dig- 
nity : gentlemen met their brokers at taverns, ladies at their milli- 



ners' shops." 
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At the present day there exists in France a mania for companies, 
equal in intensity to that which prevailed in England towards the 
commencement of the last century, and often sprung up at intervals 
since ; or to that which desolated France itself under the regency 
of the Duke of Orleans. The extraordinary forms in which this 
mixture of the commercial and gambling spirit manifests itself, 
excites the alarm of economists and politicians; while moralists 
view with apprehension the all-ali^orbing greed for gain which 
seems to have taken possession of the nation. Some little sensation 
has been created in Paris during the last few days, by the Arch- 
bishop having published a pastoral letter, in which, half sorrow- 
fully, half sternly, he condemns the prevailing mania for specula- 
tion. "There exist at present," he says, '* dispositions, instincts, 
ardour, and fever, which terrify us. We fear that even the peace 
which has been given us will augment existing evils.'* And he 
proceeds to condemn severely the prevailing Mammon worship, 
and expresses grave apprehensions as to the probable consequences 
of this state of things. France is, indeed, at this moment in a fever 
of avarice. 

Rem facias, rem, 

Recte si possis; si non qaocunque modo, rem. 

Or, as one of our own poets happily renders it : — 

** Get wealth and power, if possible, with grace; 
If not, by any means get wealth and place." 

It very rarely happens that the social body recovers from such a 
malady, and resumes a healthful tone, without some dreadful con- 
vulsion, commercial or political. 

In 1852, the system of credit and stock-jobbing, w-hich has of 
late assumed such gigantic dimensions, seems to have received its 
first great impulse. In that year the Societe Generale de Credit 
Foncier, and the Societe Generale de Credit Mobile were formed 
-—the second having been quickly followed by a third, established 
in 1853, called the Soci^t^ G6n^rale de Credit Maritime. These 
are the giants of the new system ; but they have numerous imi- 
tators on a smaller scale, all agreed in the general principle as to 
the superiority of public companies over individuals in every con- 
ceivable department of industry. The development which joint- 
stock enterprise is taking in Paris becomes more and more re- 
markable. In a long list of companies recently established,* most 
of them of a character which would lead one to anticipate for them 
anything but a successful career, I find a company for washing 
clothes. Once, during one of our joint-stock manias, a company 
was set up in London for superseding the milkman, but it was 
unable to withstand the competition of the latter. The chances 
are, the Parisian washerwomen will prove equally formidable rivals 
to the company which has just come forward to teach them their 
work. 

The most important of the Companies now existing in France is 
the Society Generale de Credit Mobilier.f As implied by its name, 

• "Economist," Jane 14, 1856. 

t Those who wish for fuller details as to the con.-stitution and operations of the Credit 

BB 
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moveable (that is, personal) property may be dealt with by this 
Company, unlike the Credit Foncier (or Land-Bank), whose opera- 
tions for raising money in addition to its paid-up capital, are con- 
fined to the negotiation of the securities it acquires by lending on 
mortgages of immovable (that is, landed) property. The capital 
of the Credit Mobilier, all of which has been paid up, amounts to 
£2,400,000. It is permitted to borrow money to ten times that 
amount — £24,000,000— on the security of its own bonds; these 
bonds, however, differing from our own bank-notes, with which 
they are sometimes confounded, inasmuch as they are not like them 
payable on demand, but only (at least, in most instances) give the 
holder a right to receive an annuity from the Company, which, 
at the end of a term of years, extinguishes both principal and in- 
terest of the loan for securing which the bond was originally passed.* 
And besides its capital, whether subscribed by the shareholders or 
borrowed on the terms just explained, the Credit Mobilier receives 
money on accounts current, and thus a third source is opened 
whence funds may be derived for supporting the gigantic ope- 
rations of the Company. Not to trouble you with details, the 
general business of the Credit Mobilier may be described briefly 
thus : — It employs its money, whether subscribed by the share- 
holders or borrowed in the manner already pointed out, in buying 
up shares in other Companies ; managing the affairs of these latter, 
or taking part in their management, as long as it pleases ; and then 
re-selling them for whatever they may bring in the market. It 
may pledge these shares, if it be desired to raise money without 
selling them ; and it may receive shares in pledge instead of abso- 
lutely purchasing them, and lend money to those who offer them in 
pledge. It may deal in the same way with public securities, such 
as the funds, buying and selling them, pledging them and receiving 
them in pledge. Besides dealing in shares and securitie'fe which had 
before been in existence, the Credit Mobilier may take the initiative 
as a gigantic contractor. It agrees to supply loans, to perform 
works ; and having fulfilled such contract, is free to deal with the 
resulting securities on whatever terms it can. 

The operations of the Company are not confined to France, but 
extend to other countries. 

You must now perceive the wide range of business assigned to the 

Mobilier may consalt the work of M. A. Courtois, " Des Operations de Bourse^ etc." 
published at Paris by GuiUaumin et Cie. ; also, the last report of the Credit Mobilier, 
which is to be seen in the Times, 21st May, 1856. Along with much that is curious, 
if not instructive, both contain the most absurd and mischievous views on the subject 
of credit and association. 

* The bonds or debentures of the Credit Mobilier are of two kinds. " The first, 
issued for a short time, must correspond with our various temporary investments ; the 
others, issued with remote dates of payment and reimbureed by redemption, will 
correspond with the investments of like nature which we shall have made either in 
rentes, or in shares and debentures of manufacturing companies." The preceding is 
an extract from the original exposition of the plans of the Company, quoted in the 
Report for April 23rd, 1856. It appears that those debentures have been issued to 
a great extent. It is absolutely necessary for a Bank which invests the money of others 
in securities which cannot quickly be realised, (as for example, when it sinks it in a 
manufactory,) to provide that the creditors cannot demand payment until some distant 
date. Otherwise the Bank would be exposed to a *'run," in periods of pecuniary 
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Company. And whether we look to its last report, or notice the 
brief allusions scattered up and down the city articles or foreign in- 
telligence of the press, we find that in practice it has not been slow 
or sparing in making use of its privileges. It is to be heard of 
alike at home and abroad ; in the new world and the old. It is 
said to have proposed to buy up the great Honduras Railway 
Scheme, vice the Nicaragua Canal exploded. It is, in fact, ** among 
Joint-stock Companies," (Spectator, May 17, 1856,) *' what the 
house of Rothschild is among individual capitalists ; it lays out i ail- 
ways, and assists Austria to carry on her great public works ; it 
establishes branches, or guarantees aid to similar Societies in Spain, 
Italy, Germany, and France ; it plays nurse to a Bank at Darm- 
stadt, a Rivoli Company, a mining project in the Loire, and a 
General Shipping Company for France ; these being only a few of 
the projects it has initiated or adopted. It purchased 2 jo,ooo,ooo 
francs of the last French loan, negociated subscriptions for 
3 7 j, 000,000 more, and afterwards bought up 600,000 of rentes; 
and in its newly issued report, it makes a patriotic merit of not 
having realized profit in the loan by selling the stock ;" a step which 
it avoided (as alleged in the Report) through fear of bringing down 
the prices of the public securities, and thus lowering general con- 
fidence, and throwing difiiculties in the way of the financial opera- 
tions of the Government. It also enacts the corn-merchant, the 
bullion-merchant, and the gas-fitter; and, not to proceed with 
further particulars, it would be much shorter to say what the Com- 
pany does not attempt, or contemplate attempting, than what it does. 

To persons in this country it may seem objectionable and hazard- 
ous for one company to pursue such a multiplicity of schemes ; 
but this it is which is its principal merit in the eyes of most French- 
men, among whom there is generally some of the leaven of social- 
ism. The great bugbear of socialism is competition among com- 
panies and private traders. This it is, they say, which beats down 
the wages of the poor, and the profits of the small capitalist ; and 
accordmgly, the project of the Credit Mobilier to put an end to 
competition by amalgamating those amongst whom it would other- 
wise have existed, is viewed with great favour. 

In order to estimate the chances of success of an imdertaking 
like the Soci^t^ G^n^rale de Credit Mobilier, I shall briefly consi- 
der the nature of the cases in which public companies have proved 
profitable, and then examine if the conditions of their success are 
fulfilled by the great association we are at present discussing. 
Much is said about companies supplanting the private trader, but 
the truth is, the kinds of business in which such succeed are most 

pressure, or want of confidence ; a contingency which it conld not possibly encounter 
successfiilly when its money had been sunk in permanent investments. Were one of 
oar Banks (the holders of whose notes or deposit receipts are entitled to demand pay. 
ment at any moment they like, or, at least, after very short notice,) to engage in the 
same class of operations as the Credit Mobilier, it would be ruinous, most likely, in 
the first season of anything resembling conmiercial pressure. But the Credit Mobilier, 
with money raised on debentures of the kind just described, may follow with impunity, 
at all events for a longer period, a course which could not fail to involve Banking es- 
tablishments such as ours, in serious difficulty, not to say ruin, before much time bad 
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of them those which, if there were no companies, would not be car- 
ried on at all, or else be conducted in a most unsatisfactory manner. 
It is not, in other words, that companies succeed by doing better 
what private individuals in their absence would have done well ; 
but they succeed by doing in some way or other what else would 
not have been done at all, or else performed very badly. There 
are few private individuals who are rich enough to make a canal or 
railway. There are some exceptions, indeed ; that, for example, 
in the case of the Duke of Bridgewater, who expended a princely 
fortune in making the canal which now bears his name. But, 
as a general rule, it may be laid down that without the combination 
of the pecuniary means of many individuals, works of that descrip- 
tion would rarely be attempted ; and hence they afford an appropriate 
field for public companies. 

The trade of banking, on the other hand, affords an instance of 
a pretty large class of undertakings, where great security rather 
than an extraordinary amount of money is required, and which 
consequently can be carried on by private individuals, but not in a 
satisfactory manner. Formerly, when banks with more partners 
than six were prohibited in England and Ireland, we did not sufier 
from any want of banks, but rather from the wretched description 
of those we had. 

In a paper read by Dr. Lawson before this Society, containing 
statistics to illustrate the kinds of business best suited to Joint-Stock 
Companies, there is much information bearing on this subject; 
and any one who takes the trouble of consulting it will perceive 
that it fully bears out the principle I have stated respecting the- 
success of public companies, viz. : — that they are adapted for those 
pursuits alone, which, if no such Companies existed, would either 
not be carried on at all, or else be managed very badly by private 
individuals. 

Such are the conditions under which alone we may reasonably 
anticipate the success of a public company exposed to the compe- 
tition of private individuals. But when we come to the Credit 
Mobilier, we find it presents the following peculiarity : — It is not 
intended for carrying out any one sort of business in particular, 
but a multiplicity of kinds of business. This involves the question, 
not only as to whether a company is fitted for conducting each of 
them separately, but also, in the event of the answer being in the 
affirmative, whether it is fitted likewise for conducting them all 
together. As to the first question, the objects of the Credit Mobilier 
are so numerous and indefinite, that all I can say is that some of 
them are, and others are not, calculated to be conducted successfully 
by a company. And several of them are not even intended to 
afford profit ; the operation, for example, described in their last 
report, of buying corn when it was dear, and then selling it cheap 
to the poor. And the business of lending money to those most in 
want of it must be placed in the same category. At least, I am 
sure of this much, that the shareholders of one of our ordinary 
banks would be greatly alarmed for their dividends, if they 
learned that the directors adopted the rule of the Credit Mobilier, of 
accommodating those ** least favoured by fortune." But, leaving 
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aside those extreme cases, and considering the business of the 
Credit Mobilier, not its charitable operation, and even granting, 
for a moment, that all the former are such as a company might 
conduct successfully separately, are we to assume a similarly for- 
tunate result when it essays them all together ? The advantage of 
a company over a private individual is, that its capital is greater, 
and thus it may carry on production on a larger scale, so that an 
increased division of labour and consequent augmentation of its 
efficiency may be brought about ; but this ceases altogether when 
the greater capital of the company, instead of being employed in 
conducting any one kind of business on a greater scale, is merely 
employed in conducting a greater number of different kinds of 
business on the same scale as usual. In such a case, the great 
advantage of a company disappears, and all the disadvantages 
remain and multiply. If a single establishment of a company is 
more wastefully conducted than that of a private trader, what will 
it be when the former sets up a multitude of separate establish- 
ments — if in one place it became a railway company ; at another, 
a corn merchant; here, a gas-fitter; and elsewhere, a builder? 
The popular proverb about the effect of having '* too many irons 
in the fire," answers this question very shortly and conclusively ; 
and leads us to infer that the Credit MobJlier is not calculated to 
prove successful, even in those departments of industry which, if 
cultivated separately, are suited to a public company. Besides, the 
multiplicity of the pursuits of the Credit Mobilier involves the 
necessity of its including a number which do not come within the 
very limited range of those which public companies can conduct 
successfully. 

Even were the management of a company with the objects of the 
Credit Mobilier, the most unexceptionable possible which its con- 
stitution admits of, I do not think, on the grounds already stated, 
that it is calculated to prove profitable ; but so far from any such 
condition being at all probable of realization, the management, on 
the contrary, is likely to turn out both unskilful and dishonest. 
When a trading concern professes to aim at the noblest, grandest, 
and most disinterested purposes, and at the same time afford ample 
profits to its promoters, the enthusiastic philanthropist at once 
comes forward to support the undertaking. He is attracted by 
the benevolent projects unfolded, and his sanguine disposition 
makes him ready to believe that the enterprize will be equally ex- 
cellent as a pecuniary speculation ; and he thus stills the voice of 
prudence, which might otherwise have deterred him from investing 
largely in so novel a scheme. But as surely as carrion attracts 
the vulture, so will the trading gambler or swindler be found hur- 
rying to mix himself up in any transaction where the unsuspecting 
come forward with their money. Among the great and philan- 
thropic undertakings which the Credit Mobilier shadows forth as 
coming within its mission, are the following : — " To draw the east 
closer to western civilization, and restore its ancient prosperity ; to 
open more rapid and less costly communications between the two 
hemispheres ; to bring into cultivation, on a vast scale, the African 
possessions of France ; to develop the mercantile shipping of France ; 
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to encourage agriculture by a closer alliance with commerce and 
manufactures; to multiply capital by association ; and to extend 
the benefits of credit to aJl trades and professions, and even to the 
persons engaged therein who are least favoured by fortune." This 
is certainly a tempting bill of fare — sure to allure the real and 
pseudo-phHanthropist, the man who loves his species and him who 
makes a trade of affecting a similar feeling ; and then, when the 
flat heads and the sharp heads (as the Glermans express it) come 
together, it is easy to predict the residt. M. Place, one of the di- 
rectors of the Credit Mobilier, failed the other day with engage- 
ments to the extent, it is said, of £720,000. What became of the 
money, and what caused the failure, I am not aware. It might 
have been misfortune, or it might have been fraud. But whether 
it was the one or the other, in either case M. Place affords a fair 
specimen of one or other of the classes which an institution like 
the Credit Mobilier must attract — the ''flat heads" or the "sharp 
heads." * 

* Since this was written, the bankruptcy of M. Place has been set aside, but not 
under circumstances calculated altogether to reassure the public. The shares of the 
Credit Mobilier which had been at 1980 francs have sunk by about 300 francs, and 
it is not likely they will be permanently restored to their former favour. 

The foUowing are the particulars as to M. Place, taken from the Economist of the 
2i8t instant:— 

•* The bankruptcy of M. Place, one of our great Stock Exchange speculators, 
which created such immense sensation on the Bourse at the end of last month, has, on 
his own demand, been set aside by the Tribunal of Commerce. The bankruptcy was 
declared at the request of the Company of Agens de Change, on the ground that he 
was unable to meet his engagements, and that he had taken to flight ; and it has 
been reversed on the grounds that he was not unable to meet his engagements, inas- 
much as the liabUities to which he is subjected will not have to be paid for some time 
to come ; that he did not take to flight, inasmuch as he merely left Paris to visit 
some lands and quarries about to be conceded to him in Algeria ; that before leaving, 
he provided abundant means for paying any claims that might arise during his absence ; 
and that the moment he learned by telegraph at Marseilles of the measures taken 
against him, he hurried back to Paris, and would have arrived in time to prevent 
the declaration of bankruptcy, if the inundations had not prevented him ; and, lastly, 
that all his principal creditors had given him a certificate tiiat they did not believe him 
to be insolvent. Although, however, thus relieving him from the stain of bankruptcy, 
the Tribunal declares in its judgment, that at the time its fiat was issued, ' his af- 
fairs were in a bad state, and presented an important deficit.' And this assertion is 
established by an official report presented to the Tribunal, from which it appears that 
his liabilities, at the moment his bankruptcy was declared, exceeded his assets by 
2,478,ooof. (very nearly £100,000). He himself, it is true, alleged on the contrary, 
that his assets were 15,71 7, ooof., and his liabilities only i3,88o,ooof., which leaves 
a balance in his favour of i,837,ooof. ; but the report says that he counted as assets 
an item of 4,3i5,ooof. as the profit of speculations not yet terminated, and which is 
consequently not yet certain. On the whole, English readers will, no doubt, think 
the case a very queer example of the way in which business is done in Paris. Either 
it will seem to them the Tribunal was very hasty in pronouncing its first judgment, or 
very complacent in reversing it." 

The latter conjecture is probably the correct one. An institution, whose success 
depends so much upon public confidence as the Credit Mobilier, would naturally be dis- 
posed to make every effort to remove the stigma which the failure of an individual so 
high in office as M. Place must tend to produce. And were the Credit 
Mobilier bent on interfering with the sufficiently pliant French officials, there is no 
doubt that the government influence it possesses would enable it to carry out its ob- 
ject. The recent accession of M. Place to the office of Director of the Company is 
dwelt upon in the last Beport as a great acquisition ; and it cannot be denied that it 
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But the dividends of the Credit Mobilier for the past year have 
been at the rate of 40 per cent ; and its 500-franc shares sold for 
1980 francs each, or at a premium of nearly 300 per cent. How is this 
to be reconciled with prognostications of want of success ? Very 
easily, it appears to me. In the first place, it is quite possible 
those dividends have been paid out of capital, not profits ; and that 
system, we all know, cannot go on long. And, in the second place, 
it is not unlikely that one of the various avocations of the Company 
has been really a source of profit, but then a source of profit which 
must quickly be dried up.* The Company, as before mentioned, 

wonld be highly advantageous for the Company to be able to prove that its confidence 
had not been misplaced. By the way, M. Place's idea of representing contingent 
profits as present assets seems borrowed from the Manager of the Credit Mobilier ; for 
it is to that gentleman, I presume, the following extract from a late number of the 
Times refers : — 

" The advices from Paris mention a remarkahle instance in which advantage has 
been taken of the prevailing inflation to effect a cash realisation of speculative esti- 
mates of future profitSo It appears that the Concessionaires of the Austrian railroads — 
M. P^r^ire and three other persons— have valued the claim they reserved for them- 
selves to 10 per cent, of all profits after the payment of 6 per cent to the shareholders, 
at a sum equal to 44,000 shares ; and that an arrangement has been made to commute 
it on those terms, and to issue to them that number of shares, which will henceforth 
be added to the capital of the Company. At present prices, the value of the shares 
thus to be divided among four persons is about £1,700,000." Thus the Conces- 
sionnaires are enabled if they wish, to sell for ready money shares obtained for 
nothing, and leave the Railway to make the supposed extra 10 per cent, as best it may 

• How precisely the Credit Mobilier has realised the profits of the past year (if 
indeed they have been realised), is not easy to discover. In the Report great soreness 
is exhibited on account of certain calumnies which are said to have been propagated 
respecting the silence of the Company as to the nature of its operations, and the high 
prices of its shares. But the silence is excused rather than broken, and little or 
nothing said about the uses to which the high prices are turned. It is intimated, 
however, that profits so great as those stated to have been made hitherto are not to be 
looked upon as a matter of cotirse. " In short, we must add, in order to caution you 
against any erroneous idea of the future anntuil accounts, that our profits have been 
exceptionably increased this year by the part which we have taken in the constitution 
of various important affaurs." That the profits of the Credit Mobilier have been ex- 
ceptionably great (or its losses exceptionably small), few wiU be disposed to contest ; 
for reason and experience alike indicate that the profits of such a Company must in 
general be expected not only not to be large, but to be absolutely nil, and its losses 
before long to turn out not only not small, but so very considerable as to be incom- 
patible with its continuing in working order. The crisis which I am led to antici- 
pate from the nature and objects of the Credit Mobilier may be hastened by the 
enormous losses occasioned by the late inundations throughout France. The destruc- 
tion of capital which has been effected by the floods, the demand for loans both by 
government and many of the sufferers to supply the deficiency, and the want of confi- 
dence arising from the inability of numbers to meet their engagements, must paralyze 
operations based on credit, by lessening at once the amount of the funds available for 
supporting them, and the disposition of the owners of the diminished supply to make 
any advances except on the very best security. In the Report before alluded to, the 
Bank of France is indirectly sneered at, because, alarmed at the exportation of specie 
during part of the past year, it adopted restrictive measures and contracted its accom- 
modations to trade. Perhaps it will now turn out that an institution which has 
adopted prudent precautions in time may prove in a season of real difficulty all the 
better able to assist the nation in its troubles. By its early precautions much capital 
is saved which might otherwise have been lost in a period of speculation, or at least 
" locked up*' so as to be unavailable when required. And owing to its stability 
those who have been accumulating are willing to make it their Bank of Deposit, 
while, had it pursued a reckless career, they would have hoarded their money when 
commercial credit and confidence were low, and thus cut off the supplies of capital at 
the moment they were most urgently wanted. 
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msLj deal in the shares of other associations, buying them and sell - 
ing them according as it thinks fit. The reputation for power and 
success which the Credit Mobilier has hitherto possessed, would be 
quite enough to send up the price of the shares of any Company 
which it might take as it were by the hand ; and then there is 
nothing to prevent a quiet and unostentatious disposal of these 
shares at considerable profit. But if it merely sends up the shares 
of other Companies by virtue of its reputation, and not by any im- 
provement in their condition, it will speedily lose this power if 
it is discovered that it mixes itself up with other associations, not 
for the purpose, and with the effect, of rendering them more pro- 
ductive, but merely with a view to speculating in their shares like 
any stock-jobber.* 

* In the Paris correspondence of one of the London journak (July 3rd, 1856), 
which has just come under my notice, there is an account of some curious proceedings 
relative to the Credit Mobilier. One of the shareholders, M. Goupy, broi^ht an 

action to recover damages against the company under the following circumstances : 

Some time before, the company had announced that it was about raising money to be 
secured by the issue of a number of bonds for 500 francs ; but that to favour the 
shareholders they might have a preference for as many bonds as they wanted, on the 
very advantageous terms of paying but 280 francs for each. In order to become 
entitled to subscribe to these bonds, numbers purchased shares in the company, and 
among them M. Goupy. And it is asserted that, at the same time, the directors 
took advantage of the high prices which the shares attained under the influence of the 
competition thus set on foot, and dbposed of some of theirs to great advantage. 
They then announced that the promised bonds were not to be issued. Upon this, 
the deceived expectants became very indignant, and M. Goupy made himself their 
champion, and prosecuted the company on a charge of swindling, befwe the Tribunal 
of Correctional Police. But he failed to obtain a conviction, the company having 
proved that it was not their fault the bonds had not been issued ; the fact being, that 
government had prohibited the issue, in order to prevent the occurrence of an extra 
demand on a ** tight" money market, for means to subscribe to these very attractive 
bonds. It is difficult to imagine, however, that such a body as the Credit Mobilier, 
could not have ascertained beforehand the intentions of government ; and, if so, the 
conduct of the directors is much to be condemned, if, as is alleged, they made money 
by selling shares at prices enhanced by the expectation of the bonds which, in fact, 
could not be issued. Nothing daunted by his failure in the criminal court, M. Goupy 
next brought an action for damages before the Civil Tribunal ; but now again the 
same defence awaited the company, and M. Goupy sustained a second defeat. " The 
interest of this singular case was greatly increased by the celebrated advocate and 
parliamentary orator, M. Berryer, having appeared for M. Goupy, and vehemently 
attacked the Credit Mobilier, not only for the alleged injury done to his client, but 
also for its general operations. It boasted, he said, in a report issued to its share- 
holders, of having realised 31,000,000 francs, on a capital of 60,000,000 francs, in 
the course of a year. But how had it done so ? By gigantic gambling. It was, 
in truth, nothing else than a gambling institution — the greatest gambling house that 
ever existed in Europe. By its gambling it had caused the ruin of hundreds, and, in 
the long run, it would ruin itself, — ay, and the empire too by which it had been fos- 
tered. In answer to this philippic, the Credit Mobilier laboured to show that it had 
made its profits not by gambling on the stock exchange, but by legitimate banking 
operations on a large scale, and by getting up or supporting various great railway and 
other companies. The public prosecutw, however, who always has something to say 
on behalf of the people in every case tried here, made some very sharp observations on 
its operations ; and he proclaimed with much apparent indignation that it had scan^ 
dalously encouraged the fatal passion for gambling which characterised the epoch.'* 
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VII. — Proceedings of the Dublin Statistical Society. 

NINTH SESSION— SIXTH MEETING. 

[21st April, 1866.] 

The Society met at the Royal Dublin Society House, Jonathan 
Pim, Esq., in the chair. 

W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D., read a paper on ** The Advantages 
of Insurances terminable at Sixty-three, or at death, instead of 
those at death only." 

James A. Lawson, LL.D., read a paper on **The Expediency of 
a Cheap Land Tribunal." 

J. Moncrieff Wilson, Esq., read a paper on **The Civil Service 
Superannuations." 

The foUovring gentlemen were elected members of the Society : — 
John F. Anster, Esq. ; Henry Leland Keily, Esq. ; and John R. 
Wigham, Esq. 

SEVENTH MEETING. 
[8th May, 1856.] 

The Society met at the Royal Dublin Society House, Jonathan 

Pim, Esq., in the chair. 

J. M. Chaytor, Esq., read a paper on " The Currency." 

S. M. Greer, Esq., read a paper on "The Bank Charter Act of 

1844." 

EIGHTH MEETING. 
[19th May, 1856.] 

The Society met at the Royal Dublm Society House, James 
Haughton, Esq., in the chair. 

J. J. Murphy, Esq., read a paper on " The Private and Local 
Business of Parliament." 

Rev. Thomas Jordan read a paper entitled, ** Emigration — how 
can it be made a mode of improving the condition of the Working 
Classes?" 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society :— 
Henry Wigham, Esq. ; William M. Geoghegan, Esq. ; and Richard 
Galbraith, Esq. 

NINTH MEETING. 

[16th June, 1856.] 

The Society met at the Royal Dublin Society House, James ' 
Haughton, Esq., in the chair. 

The following resolution, recommended by the Council for the 
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adoption of the Society, was proposed by one of the Secretaries, and 
passed unanimously : — 

"That the law of the Society, pfissed the 17th June, 1850, 
limiting the number of resident members to two hundred, be 
repealed." 

Professor Hussey Wabh read a ps^per entitled, ** Notes on the 
Societe de Credit Mobilier." 

Alfred Webb, Esq., read a paper on " The Progress of the Colony 
of Victoria," 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society : — 
Charles P. Mulvany, Esq.; John Haslam, Esq.; and Eobert 
Morton, Esq. 

The election of officers of the Society for the ensuing year then 
took place. The result of the ballot was ais follows : — 

HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 



THE EARL OF ROSSE. 
THE BISHOP OF CX)RK. 
MOUNTIPORT LONGFIEU), Q.C. LL.D. 
LIEUT.-COLONEL T. A. LAROOM. RE. 



THE PROVOST OF TRINITT qqt^^RQJf;. 
SIR ROBERT KANE. 
EDWARD BARRIN6T0N, ESQ. 
JOKATHAN FIM, ESQ. 



ROBERT BALL, LL.D. 
JAMES HAUOHTON, ESQ. 
JAMES A. LAWSON, LL.D. 
HENRT DIX HDTTON, ESQ. 
CHARLES E. BAGOT, ESQ. 
WILLIAM HOOAH, ESQ. 



Mm%n% of €rmi«(il 

THOMAS H. TODHUNTER, ESQ. 
JAMES W. yU^LAKD, ESQ. 
JAMF^ MQ^CRIEFF WILSON, |;SQ 
SAMUEL M. GI^ER, ESQ, 
CONWAY E. DOBBS, JUN. ESQ. 
JOPK E. GAIBNSS, ESQ. 



€vtMUttt. 

WILLIAM F. UTTLEDALB, ?SQ. % U?PER ORMOND-QUAT. 

W. NEILSON HANCOCK, LL.D,, 74» LO¥rBR GARDINER-STREET. 
PROFESSOR INGRAM, LL.D., F.T.CDm 40, TRINITY COLLEGE. 
PROFESSOR HUSSEY WALSH, LL.B., 27, SUMMER'HILL. 



VIII. — Notices r^ecUng jparringfon Lectv/rt^ on PdUiccd Economy, 

The following gentlemen have been elected Barrington Lee* 
turers for the year 1856-7. 

Professor Moffett, LL.D. 
Frederick G-. Evelyn, Esq^ LL.B. 
David Boss, Esq., A.M., and 
Thomas Busteed, Esq., A.B. 
From amongst the towns which applied for courses of Barrington 
Lectures, the following h^ve been selected :— 

Drogheda, Dundalk, Dungannon, Waterford. 
The application from Drogl^eda was n^iade by tt? Mechanics' 
Institute ; from Dundalk by the Mechanics' Institute ; from Dun-» 
gannon by the Literary and Scientific Society ; and from Waterford 
by the Mechanics' Institute, 
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I. — The Progress of the Colony of Victoria, — 'By Alfred Webb, Esq- 

[Read 16th June, 1856.] 

How has it happened that the colony of Victoria— occnpjring a 
/central position with regard to the other Australian colonies, and 
possessing a fine soil, a genial climate, and greater mineral wealth 
than any other part of the globe — has caused disappointment and 
ruin to thousands of emigrants, and even became at one time the 
scene of bloodshed and civil war ? This is the question which I 
shall this evening attempt to answer : not so much from statistical 
details as from my own observations made on the spot. 

In 1853 I visited Australia in search of health, and spent the 
greater part of two years in the colony of Victoria. I resided 
some months in Melbourne, spent a year under a tent in the bush, 
visited the gold diggings at Reedy Creek and the Ovens, and tra- 
velled six himdred miles overland to Sydney. During that time I 
saw much to shock me in the state of society, especially in the dis- 
solute and intemperate habits of the labouring classes ; and I felt 
that there must be some explanation of this lamentable state of 
things, besides that afforded by the convict element, and the unset- 
tled state of society occasioned by the discovery of gold. 

A short sketch of the rise and progress of this colony will, per- 
haps, justify me in the conclusion to which I came, that most of 
these evils are to be attributed to the difficulty of procuring land ; 
the labourer, in receipt of large wages, being thus deprived of the 
inducement to save his earnings and invest them in a settled home. 

VOL. I. PART VII. cc 
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The efforts of Mrs. Chisholm and other benevolent persons, to 
encourage emigration and send out willing hands to turn the Aus- 
tralian wilderness into a garden, were very well in theory. But 
these philanthropists overlooked, or were ignorant of the fact, that, 
with the exception of the squatters (who are but a small portion of 
the community), the bushmen had no homes, nor any portion of the 
wilderness to turn into gardens ; that for want of these they are 
leading a half-savage life, rarely stopping with one employer more 
than a few weeks, and spending their earnings in gross excess and 
licentiousness. Thus these well-intentioned efforts were worse than 
useless ; and Mrs. Chisholm herself has had bitterly to regret her 
mistake, and to declare that, had she known the difficulty of pro- 
curing land in Australia, she would never have recommended 
emigration thither as a remedy for the social evils of her o\m 
country. 

Although New South Wales was settled in 1788, and Van Die- 
men's Land in 1804, it was not until 1834 that the first permanent 
settlement was effected in Victoria— or, as it was then called, " the 
Port Philip District." In that year, Mr. Henty, of Launceston 
(Van Diemen's Land), encouraged by the reports of whalers and 
others who had visited the coasts of South Australia, conveyed 
a number of sheep across Bass's Strait, and commenced a-pasturage 
and whaling establishment at Portland Bay. 

The following year, Mr. Bateman, in conjunction with some 
companions, purchased six hundred thousand acres from the natives 
of Port Philip, for about £200 worth of trinkets, and settled on a 
promontory in Port Philip Bay, now known as Indented Head. 
They were not long left in quiet possession, for before many days a 
vessel passed their settlement and anchored higher up the Bay. 
This was a rival party of colonists from Launceston, headed by Mr. 
Falkner, who has ever since been one of the most able and ener- 
getic men in the colony. Mr. Falkner's party proceeded eight 
miles up the river Yarra Yarra, and selected a spot for their settle- 
ment where no white man had ever stood before ; and which is 
now, after twenty-one years, the site of the city of Melbourne, 
with her shipping, steamers, and wharves ; her bapks, theatres, 
and hotels ; and her port thronged with the vessels of all nations. 

Many others of Mr. Falkner s associates soon arrived ; and Mr. 
Bateman, alarmed at this invasion of his territory, went up from 
Indented Head, and established a rival camp in sight of Falkner's. 
He applied to the Governor of Van Diemen's Land against Falk- 
ner's invasion, and being dissatisfied with the decision, he applied 
to the home government, who disallowed his claims, but awarded 
him and his companions £7,000 as compensation for their enterprise 
as first settlers. 

The country being now thrown open, crowds of adventurers 
flocked over from Van Diemen's Land and New South Wales, with 
cattle, sheep, and horses, and the land was widely occupied with 
their flocks and herds. These early settlers endured terrible hard- 
ships and difiiculties ; their stock perished in great numbers in the 
bush-fires that constantly ravaged the country, and they suffered 
still more severely from the incursions and determined hostility of 
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the blacks.* Doubtless this hostility was owing, in the ^rst in- 
stance, to the white man s aggressions on their territory, and to the 
violence and injustice with which the settlers often acted towards 
them. It is hard to say how far civilized nations are justified in 
the means they take to establish their authority in barbarous 
regions; but' wherever the white man plants his foot, a baptism of 
blood is almost sure to follow before he establishes his claim to 
possession. The quarrel in Port Philip soon became a struggle 
between piUage and murder on the one hand, and ruthless barba- 
rity and cold-blooded massacre on the other. Bread poisoned with 
arsenic was purposely left in the way of the blacks — the water- 
holes near which they were likely to congregate were poisoned in 
the same deadly manner, — regular parties were made up to shoot 
them. The rifle, the poison, and the rum of the white man, were 
more than a match for the wooden weapons and the cunning of the 
black ; and, within the precincts of the colony, the aboriginal inha- 
bitants are now a broken-spirited and degraded race. 

In 1836, the Port Philip district was in such a flourishing con- 
dition, that the New South Wales government did it the honour 
of annexing the territory to their own, and sent a magistrate to 
assert their supremacy, who called a meeting of the inhabitants, 
at which the sites of Melbourne, Williamstown, Geelong, and Port- 
land were confirmed. 

In 1837, the population amoimted to three thousand; and Sir 
Richard Burke (the greatest and best of all the Australian gover- 
nors) paid the colony a visit. He farther confirmed the selection 
of sites for townships, and directed that their sale should commence 
immediately. Melbourne was laid out, surveyed, and divided into 
allotments, which were put up for sale. A reign of ruinous specu- 
lation in land now Commenced. With an unlimited extent of land 
at its disposal, the government sold it only in small quantities at a 
time. These were speedily bought up by speculators, by whom 
they were sold and resold many times ; so that an allotment which 
in 1837 had sold for £jo, rose to £4,000 in 1839. The titles fell 
into inextricable conftision ; and the whole proceeding ended in a 
commercial cgisis and a general crash in 1840. Land fell to one- 
tenth of its former price ; and many were ruined by this deteriora- 

* The term native is applied to a white person bom in the colony. " The blacks" 
is the only appeUation by which the aborigines are designated. 

f I can vonch for the tmth of the following incident, which occiirred about twelve 
years ago, when the colonial government was jnst beginning to pat down snch bar- 
barities with a strong hand. I have often seen B., who is still living. 

B. and M. made an excursion on some business afi&urs into the EumeraUa district, 
about two hundred miles from Melbourne. Being at a loss fbr amusement, they set 
off one day to ** shoot a few blacks." They did not meet any of the men, but came 
upon an encampment of women and children ; some of whom they maltreated and 
butchered. When they had finished this exploit, M. saw that they had been observed 
by a white stockrider who was pasdng. He promptly mounted a fleet and strong 
horse, rode to Melbourne in twenty-four hours, paid some visits, and returned home 
at his leisure. The miscreants were arrested and brought up for trial. M., however,- 
brought forward witnesses who proved his presence in Melbourne twenty-four hours 
after the time he was alleged to have been an actor in the butchery at the Eumeralla ; 
and as it was considered impossible that he could have been at the two places within 
snch a short space of time, the trial was quashed, and the prisonen liberated. 

CC 2 
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tion in tie value of their property. Others were reduced to great 
distress, and had to seek homes in the adjoining colonies. 

After two years of great depression, matters began to mend ; and 
by 1845 ^^^ colony was in a healthier and better condition than 
ever. The population had increased to 28,000; the imports to 
£249,000, and the exports (principally of wool and taUow) to 
£464,000 per annum; the two latter having doubled withm a 
year. The squatters had found it more profitable to boil down their 
sheep and export the tallow, than to sell them at a merely nominal 
price. 

I shall now look back a few years to trace the pi ogress of the land 
question. 

The original settlers took possession, as squatters, of as much 
land as they found necessary for the pasturage of their flocks and 
herds. This was, indeed, the most natural arrangement at the com- 
mencement of the colony, nor had the government power to order it 
otherwise. Those who wanted to buy land paid five shillings an 
acre. Things went on very well in this way ; the squatters first 
occupying the land and then buying it for themselves, or else giving 
place to others and moving back upon unoccupied tracts. Aiid so 
they would have continued to do, were it not for the interference of 
the home government, influenced by the colonizing schemes of Mr. 
Gibbon Wakefield. The plan of this gentleman was to sell the 
lands by auction at the high upset price of £ i per acre, and thus 
secure the land in the hands of men of property, and keep the 
colonists concentrated. The proceeds of the sales were to be 
devoted to the introduction of free emigrants, so that the settlers of 
capital might be well supplied with labour at low rates. By dint 
of puffing, false statements, and denouncing all opponents as 
interested parties, he gained the attention of the English press and 
government to his plan for making his colony of South Australia a 
" model colony," he obtained a charter, and formed a company for 
carrying out his projects. But after a short time of apparent pros- 
perity, his plan proved a complete failure. Capitalists found it did 
not pay to give a poimd an acre for land at the other side of the 
globe, and renounce all the comforts of home and civilization in 
order to occupy it ; while those who were really fit for colonists,, 
hard-working industrious men with small means, could not afibrd to 
pay such a price. Very little land was sold, beyond what was 
bought up at the first rush ; there were, therefore, no funds to send 
home for labourers, and wages consequently rose to such a height 
that agricultural pursuits were abandoned, and the colonists spread 
over the country to find pasture for their stock on land for which 
they paid nothing. And thus, results exactly opposite to the anti- 
cipated concentration and cheap labour were arrived at. 

But as yet the fallacy of the scheme was not detected. When 
Mr, G. Wakefield and his coadjutors saw that it did not work well, 
they addressed the home government to the following effect: — 
** How can our settlement attract emigrants, while the adjacent 
colony of New South Wales is selling land at five shillings per 
acre ? Raise land there to the same price as ours, and we shaU then 
get on smoothly together." Acting on this suggestion, the govern- 
ment, which seems to have placed implicit confidence in Mr. Wake- 
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field's views, directed Governor Bonrke to raise the price of land in 
New South Wales to one pound per acre. He, however, foreseeing 
the bad results that would follow, acted on his own responsibility 
and continued the former upset price of five shillings. 

Unfortunately for the colony. Governor Bourke was in 1838 
superseded by Sir George Gipps ; and the Wakefield party renew- 
ing their demands, the home government directed that the land in 
New South Wales should be raised to twelve shillings per acre ; at 
the same time instructing the governor to take measures for check- 
ing the sale of land even at twelve shillings, if he should observe 
that the extension of the population took place with a rapidity 
beyond what was desirable, and that the want of labour continued 
to be seriously felt. 

But nothing was gained by the change. People would not pay 
the high price for land ; settlers continued to spread over the coun- 
try as squatters ; the land-sales almost entirely ceased, and so did 
emigration. 

Still the home government was prepared to go farther in backing up 
Mr. Wakefield ; and in 1 842 they passed an Act (5 and 6 Vict. c. 
36) ^*^ for regulating the sale of waste land belonging the crown in 
the Austrahan colonies." The substance of this Act was, that no 
lands must be held unless they had been bought or were held by 
licence; the lowest upset price to be £1 per acre; leases to be 
granted for not longer than twelve months ; and half of the pro- 
ceeds of the land-sales to be applied towards introducing emigrants 
from home. It was left to the governor to raise the price of any 
land he thought worth more than £1 per acre, and to issue such 
regulations as he might see fit for the occupation of waste lands. 

Empowered by this Act, Sir George Gipps issued a code of regu- 
lations, reducing the size of " runs ' to twenty square miles. On 
these he imposed an annual licence of £10 ; and by assessments on 
stock and other regulations he did all in his power to force the 
squatters to buy their runs ; which it was clearly impossible they 
could do, at the high price at which alone land was legally sold— 
since a " reduced" run of twenty square miles would require a sum 
of upwards of £12,000 to purchase it. 

As might be expected, these regulations met with strong opposi- 
tion ; not only from the squatters, but from the rest of the commu- 
nity, who foresaw in the downfall of the squatters their own ruin. 
They formed an association for the vindication of their rights; 
claimed fixity of tenure by lease, with right of pre-emption ; and 
refused to pay taxes. The whole country was convulsed ; meetings 
were held in Sydney and in Melbourne, at which the speakers 
advocated total separation from the mother countr}-, if the obnoxious 
regidations were not rescinded. 

After the retirement of Sir George Gipps in 1847, the government 
went from one extreme to another. Instead of refiising, as hereto- 
fore, to make any concession, they passed an order in council which 
virtually handed over the whole colony intp the hands of the squat- 
ters. They were granted leases, (with the right of pre-emption, for 
320 acres or upwards, at one pound per acre without auction) and 
at the termination the lease they might claim compensation for im- 
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provement. The rent, which was calculated on a poll-tax of 4,000 
sheep and 600 head of cattle as a TniniTmim number, effectually 
excluded aU small capitalists from the occupation of the land ; the 
upset price of one pound per acre remained the same. 

However, notwithstanding these regulations and changes, the 
district of Port Philip continued to thrive, and in 1849 *^^ popula- 
tion amounted to 60,000. They began to feel it a grievance to 
have their legislation carried on at Sydney, 700 miles off; especially 
as the government of New South Wales was not very scrupulous in 
appropriating the Port Philip revenues to its own purposes. 

It was not long ere their desire was granted ; and on the 2nd of 
July, 18 j I, Port Philip was proclaimed an independent colony, 
under the name of Victoria. 

About a month before that date, gold was discovered in New 
South Wales by Mr. Hargreaves, an old Califomian, who had been 
led to suspect its presence by the similarity of the country to 
California. The colonists could not have been more astonished if a 
magazine of gunpowder had exploded beneath them, than they 
were at finding that the ground they had been walking over 
contained such treasures. I have been told that shepherds and others 
had found nuggets of gold long before the public discovery, and 
that some canny people got rich in this way, but kept the secret to 
themselves. 

In September, 18 ji, two months after the independence of the 
colony was proclaimed, it was disclosed to the world and to the 
astonished Victorians that their country was richer in gold than 
any other known spot of the earth. All the able-bodied men 
rushed off forthwith to the diggings, in the vicinity of Mount 
Alexander; thousands poured in from the adjacent colonies; and 
when the report, in a highly exaggerated form, reached Europe, 
ships could not be found sufficient to convey the multitudes who 
were anxious to share in the golden harvest. Wages, and the 
price of all articles of consumption, reached unprecedented rates, 
and the import trade more than quadrupled. 

In four months after gold was discovered, it was procured at the 
rate of £250,000 worth monthly. Government organized a large 
body of mounted troopers for the protection of life and property at 
the gold fields, and appointed commissioners for the administration 
of justice. The expenses of this new department were defrayed by 
a monthly tax of thirty shillings on each digger. About three 
months after the imposition of this license, the government an- 
noimced that they were about to double it; but this measure 
met with such decided opposition that they withdrew it imme- 
diately. 

This readiness of the government to impose an exorbitant tax, 
and the subsequent weakness of withdrawing it as soon as opposi- 
tion arose, had a bad effect on such a mixed class as ihe diggers. It 
lessened their respect for the consideration and firmness of the 
authorities, and gave them a great idea of their own strength. 

During i8j2, the excitement of the gold fever continued on the 
increase. Immigrants poured into Melbourne at the rate of 10,000 
weekly; and much misery was caused by the crowding of such 
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multitudes into a country totally unprepared for them, and by the 
fact that thousands of these strangers were entirely imfit for the 
kind of work required of them in their new circumstances. Of tiiis 
I have, myself, seen some lamentable instances. I knew a man 
who was employed as cook for thirty shillings a week, and who 
had given up a situation of £500 per annum, in London, to better 
himself in Australia ; I have seen ex-Manchester cotton-spinners, 
and army and navy officers, working at the hardest manual labour ; 
and, on one occasion, I met in the bush a navy lieutenant driving a 
dray for a digger and his wife, who allowed him only his diet for his 
services. He had lived for a time in Dublin in the days of his 
prosperity, and spoke regretfully of the delights of a loimge up 
Grafton-street on a fine afternoon, of evenings at the Theatre 
Royal, and of suppers at Jude's. 

The treasures obtained at the diggings by men unaccustomed to 
such a flood of wealth, were squandered in the most reckless 
manner. Melbourne was full of lucky diggers, whose only object 
was to get rid of their money as fast as possible. Some ate 
bank-notes between slices of bread and butter, as sandwiches; 
others stood at the comers of the streets with tubs of brandy, 
offering drink to the passers-by ; or drove about the streets, drink- 
ing and shouting, in carriages for which they paid at the rate of 
twenty pounds per day. It was an iasult to offer change to one of 
these gentlemen, who would fling a handfuU of money to the shopman 
and teU him to take as much as he liked. 

The publicans were the chief winners from this wild extrava- 
gance. Many of these have retired, after being six or twelve 
months in business, with fbrtimes of £40,000 or £ jo,ooo. I have 
known many instances of men spending £800 or £900 at a public 
house in two or three weeks. It was not alone by diggers that this 
madness was practised; the high wages received by workmen 
vanished, to a great extent, in the same manner. At that time 
labourers were paid fifteen shillings for a day's work ; carpenters, 
twenty-eight shillings ; bricklayers, thirty shillings ; and plasterers 
even three poimds per day. The recipients of these enormous wages 
were often worse off (owing to the ruinous way in which they spent 
their money) than if they had been working at home for low wages 
and living on bread and water. 

Now was the time to throw land freely into the market, and open 
a rational and profitable way to invest these unusual and ill-spent 
earnings. Millions of money would, doubtless, have been thus 
invested, had the land been easily attainable. I have no doubt 
that thousands who went to the colony with the intention of 
settling, left it in disgust on finding it almost impossible to obtain a 
tentire of the soil. 

We have seen that the orders in council of 1847, besides fixing 
the high rate of one pound per acre, virtually handed the coimtry 
over to the squatters. The consequence was that every acre of 
land that was sold, even at that high rate, was sold against the 
will of this class. And as they were the dominant party in the 
Legislative Council and in the Executive, they threw every obstacle 
in the way of free sale. With millions of acres at their disposal, 
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and thousands of people eager to buy, the authorities doled out the 
land in miserable handfulls. During i8j2, only 250,000 acres 
were sold, at an average of £6 per acre. In the suburbs of 
Melbourne land was sold for £20,000 per acre. A Mend of mine 
paid, until lately, at the rate of £2,600 per annum for a house in 
Melbourne, about the ^ze of an ordinary house in Dame-street. In 
company with some friends I rented a small four-roomed cottage, 
each room about twelve feet square, for which we paid at the rate 
of £200 a year, weekly, in advance. As one result of this state of 
things, people were crowded and huddled together in the Melbourne 
boardhig-houses like pigs ; and many of the new arrivals had to 
spend their nights in the streets of Melbourne, or among the goods 
on the wharves, before they could get lodgings of any kind. 

The streets and wharves of Melbourne were at this time in a de- 
ploiable state. What with the scarcity and deamess of labour, and 
the incessant arrival of goods and emigrants, there was no time for 
constructing or repairing them, and in the rainy season they were 
like quagmires. Thousands of pounds' worth of property were 
swallowed up in the mud on the wharves, and never recovered. The 
freight of goods from the harbour up to Melbourne (a distance of eight 
miles) was nearly as high as the previous freight from Great Britain. 
Cartage to the diggings rose to £120 per ton, for the distance of 80 
miles ; so that, high as the prices of goods were in Melbourne, they 
were doubly so at the diggings. 

The state of the tracks to the diggings (for roads there were none) 
was the chief cause of these high rates of carriage. The teams pro- 
ceeded at a snail's pace. The unfortunate bullocks and horses now 
floimdering through quagmires, now stemming swollen creeks and 
rivers, or ascending h^s that would astonish the boldest drivenl'on 
the wildest road in Kerry. Drays were often two or three months 
in going the distance of 70 or 80 miles. On one occasion, during 
the winter, I spent a week in going 40 miles with a dray ; on some 
days we had to unload the dray three times to lighten the bullocks. 

Society was, at this time, in a highly disorgani^ state. Eobbery 
and violence were perpetrated in the open day, almost with impu- 
nity ; the police often being in league with the marauders. At three 
o'clock one afternoon, a body of bushrangers took possession of the 
road between Melbourne and its suburb St. Kilda, and robbed and 
maltreated all who passed. The ship Nelson lay in Hobson's Bay, 
ready to sail for England, with 4,000 oz. of gold on board. Some 
desperadoes put off to her in a boat, surprised and bound the crew, 
rigged a tackle into the hold, and hauled up the gold, swearing it 
was the finest diggings they ever made. The gold escort from the 
M*Ivor diggings was stopped and robbed, and several of the troop- 
ers shot. The daring and ferocious exploits of these bushrangers 
wotdd fill volumes. Of course many were brought to justice, and 
during the first six weeks of my stay in Melbourne, there were six 
public executions. 

Towards the end of the year 1862, the government began to at- 
tempt something towards ameliorating the unsettled state of affairs. 
Wooden wharves were erected ; enormous sums were voted by the 
Colonial Legislature for the formation of roads and bridges on the 
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way to the diggings, and fot macadamizing the streets of Melbourne. 
Much was thus effected, and much more might have been done but 
for the extravagance and the shameful jobbing that were carried on. 

A strong body of efficient police was organised, and contributed 
greatly towards the restoration of confidence and security. New 
diggings were constantly being discovered, chiefly through lie enter- 
prize of Americans, and the yield of gold reached the high average 
of one million sterling per month. Still the average earnings on 
the gold fields were below the average rate of wages throughout the 
rest of the colony. Indeed it must always be so in gold-digging 
countries ; for so long as a man can live and support himself at the 
diggings (where he has a chance of making his fortune) he will not 
be likely to leave them, imless more than his average earnings are 
offered hiili elsewhere. 

The statistical statements connected with the early history of 
Victoria are vague and often contradictory ; but the following table 
is given from the official report of the Gold Field Commission : — 

1852 1853 1854 

Value of gold produced - — £14,866,789 .. £11,588,782 .. £8,770,796 

Population on diggings 35fOOO -. 73,ooo .. 100,000 

Average earnings of each digger. - £420 .. £180.. £82 

The stream of immigration continued imabated during the first 
half of 1853, averaging 2, joo weekly. In May, i8j3, the enormous 
pouring in of merchandize on a population of only 200,000 persons, 
began to have a most depressing effect on trade ; and, as the influx 
of goods still continued, the market for most articles became com- 
pletely glutted. Goods were often sold at a price that scarcely co- 
vered the freight and charges ; and many speculators made well by 
buying goods and shipping them home to England. The total im- 
ports in i8j3 were valued at about sixteen millions sterling, or £80 
a head for each colonist ; which far exceeded the natural demand. 

The dissatisfaction occasioned on the diggings by the licence fee of 
30s. per month, and especially by the arbitrary and intolerable man- 
ner in which it was collected, had reached its climax ; and in Sep- 
tember, 18 j3, many large armed meetings were held at the Bendigo 
and other diggings to protest against it. The government was 
alarmed, and appointed a committee to enquire into the causes of the 
discontent. The commission sat, made some investigations, and re- 
commended several slight amendments, which were carried out ; but 
the evil was too gigantic to be so easily coped with. Nothing was 
done to purify the corrupt administration at the gold fields, or to 
throw land freely into the market, and we shall see the results of this 
neglect. 

Next to 18 j I, the year of the gold discovery, the year 18^4 is the 
most important in the annals of the colony of Victoria. 

Soon after the discovery of the gold. Governor Latrobe sent home 
his resignation, feeling unable to deal with the requirements of the 
new state of things. The government remained in the hands of 
commissioners, till Admiral Sir Charles Hotham arrived from Eng- 
land to take the reins. His reception was most enthusiastic, for much 
was hoped from his reputation for energy and ability. Unfortunately 
these favourable anticipations were not realized ; his position would 
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have required a man of greater tact and talent than he possessed, 
and was indeed a very difficult one. Hampered by the provisions of 
Acts of Parliament, badgered by the colonial press, and embarrassed 
by the claims of the squatters on the one hand and the diggers on 
the other, his situation was most unenviable ; and there is little 
doubt that his death, in the early part of this year, was caused by 
the disappointment and annoyance he imderwent. 

The continued imports on the already depressed market in the 
middle of 1854, added to the decline in the yield of gold, and the 
enormous arrivals of immigrants, resulted in a crash amongst the 
mercantile commimity. One great failure led to another, and a 
general panic ensued. In 1853 there had been 25 cases of in- 
solvency in Melbourne ; in 1854, the number amoimted to i86. 
Almost all public works and private buildings were suspended; 
wages fell lower and lower, and at length it became difficult to get 
employment in Melbourne on almost any terms. The value of land 
and of rents fell to about a quarter of what they had been ; and it 
was foimd that the colony was upwards of three millions sterling in 
debt, betraying great incapacity or extravagance on the part of 
government. This critical state of affairs contributed to fan the 
Same of discontent, which broke out at the Ballarat diggings in 
18j4. 

I have mentioned that the amendments which were passed by the 
Commissioners in September, 1853, with respect to the licence fees, 
and other matters at the gold fields, failed to meet the case or to 
give satisfaction. Public meetings were constantly held, and other 
demonstrations made, but nothing serious had yet occurred. In 
October, 1854, a man was murdered in a hotel at Ballarat, and the 
landlord (a Mr. Bentley) was suspected of being implicated. After 
much noise about it, he was brought before the police magistrates ; 
a superficial examination ensued, and he was acquitted, though the 
evidence was clearly against him. It was supposed that some of 
the magistrates had a share in his hotel, and that he owed his 
acquittal to this fact. A great outcry was raised, — ^the people took 
the law into their own hands and burnt down the hotel, and Bent- 
ley with difficulty escaped with his life. The government appointed 
a commission to inquire into the affair, and the result was, that the 
popular suspicions were confirmed with reference to two members of 
the bench and a serjeant of police. Bentley was again arrested, 
tried, and found guilty of manslaughter. Still there was no reform 
in the administration on the gold-fields, and things were allowed to 
jog on in the old style. 

Towards the end of November, a large meeting of the diggers was 
held at Ballarat ; they imfurled the banner of the Southern Cross, 
burned all their licences, and resolved to take out no more. Next 
day the commissioners collected a large body of police, and went 
round among the diggers, requiring them to produce their licences 
— a highly imprudent step in the excited state of the public mind. 
The diggers showed a defiant front, the Eiot Act was read, and the 
first blood spilled. The diggers organized themselves into a body, 
and having been drilled in large numbers by some old soldiers of 
their party, they entrenched themselves behind a stockade, and 
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levied a ^^ black mail'* of guns, ammunition and provisions from the 
storekeepers. On Sunday morning, December 3rd, the military and 
police stormed their stockade, carried it, and dispersed the diggers 
— ^thirty of the insurgents being killed, forty woimded, and one 
hundred and fourteen taken prisoners. The noiilitary had only four 
killed and thirteen wounded. 

The direction which the sympathies of the colonists took on this 
occasion may be inferred from the fact, that when the prisoners 
were taken to Melbourne for trial, they were one and all acquitted. 
One of the ringleaders, for whose apprehension a reward of £ joo 
was offered, li now a member of the Legislative Council. 

This terrible outbreak convinced the government of the useless- 
ness of half measures. Another commission was appointed, and 
after a lengthened, careful, and impartial investigation, they gave 
it as their opinion that the insurrection was owing to the following 
causes : — 

" (I .) The license fee, or more properly the OBseeinly yiolence often necessary for its 
dae collection, — a result entirely unavoidable in tbns taxing for this considerable rate 
every individnal of a great mass of laboring population : involving, as it did, repeated 
conflicts with the police, an Ul-will to the authorities, from their almost continuous 
** hunt" to detect unlicensed persons, and the constant infraction of the law on the 
part of the miners, resulting sometunes from accident in losing the license document, 
or from absolute inability to pay for it, as well as from any attempt to evade the 
chaige. 

^* (2.) The land grievance ; the inadequacy of the supplies of land as compared with 
the wants of the population ; the want of sufficiently frequent opportunities, and upon 
reasonable terms, for the acquision of a piece of land ; the difficulty, amounting with 
thousands to an impossibility, of investing their small capital or their earnings of gold 
upon a section of ground; from want of which facilities many thousands, it is to be 
feared, have left and are still leaving this colony to enrich other countries with their 
industry and capital. 

'* (3.) The want of political rights and recognised status; the mining population 
of this colony having been hitherto, in fact, an entirely non-privileged body, invidiously 
distinct from the remainder of the colonists, consisting of large numbers without gra- 
dations of public rank, political representation, or any system for self-elected local 
authority ; in short, contributing largely to the wealth and greatness of the colony, 
without enjoying any voice whatever in its public administrations." 

They recommended an entire alteration in the administra- 
tion on the gold fields; the extension of political rights to the 
diggers as well as to the other sections of the community, and the 
imposition of a very low licence-fee to maintain a small police force 
at the diggings. To supply the deficit in the revenue, caused by 
the abolition of the old licence fee, they proposed an export duty of 
as. 6d. per ounce (or about three i>er cent.) on gold. But, above all 
things, they recommended that land should be freely thrown into 
the market. 

Most of these suggestions have been carried into effect. And 
now that the crisis of danger has passed, and the colony has the 
management of its own affairs, there is every reason to look forward 
to a brilliant future for Victoria. By the latest accoimts gold is 
being procured in greater quantities than ever, and by the aid of 
machinery a great deal of what had been hitherto unprofitable dig- 
ging is being worked to great advantage ; the improvements and 
number of public works that are going forward have caused a re- 
newed demand for labor ; commerce is carried on in a more 
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healthy manner, and things on the whole appear to be as 
prosperous as ever. But a cheap and plentiful supply of lands 
is of the first importance to the prosperity of the colony ; and it is 
only when she offers this to the world that she may expect that free 
and healthy emigration to her shores which is indispensable to her 
permanent advancement and prosperity. 
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Year. 




Imports. 


Exports. 


Land sold. 


Value of Wool. 






£ 


£ 


Acres. 


£ 


1836 


1,000 










1837 


3,000 




14,000 




10,000 


1838 


S.ooo 


71,000 


21,000 


39,000 


19,000 


1839 


7,000 


205,000 


78,000 


38,000 


70,000 


1840 


10,000 


392,000 


155,000 


83,000 


i5o,ooo 


1841 


14,000 


335,000 


139,000 


51,000 


120,000 


1842 


19,000 


264,00a 


204,000 


9,000 


150,000 


1843 


22,000 


183,000 


278,000 


1,000 


200,000 


1844 


24,000 


151,000 


257,000 


200 


200,000 


'M 


28,000 


284.000 


464,000 


4,000 


300,000 


1846 


34,000 


316,000 


425,000 


5,000 


300,000 


1847 


42,000 


438,000 


669,000 


26,000 


400,000 


1848 


50,000 


374,000 


675,000 


23,000 


400,000 


1849 


60,000 


480,000 


755,000 


23,000 


600,000 


1850 


70,000 


745,000 


1,042,000 


100,000 


800,000 


1851 


95,000 


1,056,000 


1,424,000 


70,000 


700,000 


1852 


180,000 


4,044,000 


7,451,000 


257,000 


1,000,000 


1853* 


220,000 


15,842,000 


11,061,000 


300,000 


1,600,000 



II — Observations orC the Present Export of Silver to the East, — By 
Richard Hussey Walsh, LL.B., late Whately Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Dublin.f 

So fer back as the time when Pliny termed India the sink of the 
precious metals, silver was a favourite article of export to the East. 
It has continued so since, but of late the trade has assumed an 
extraordinary magnitude. In the five years prior to the present, 
over £22,000,000 have been exported through England alone to 
India and China ; and from other countries a similar movement has 
been in operation. In iSj^, the exportation from England reached 
the amount of £6,400,000, and this year it is proceeding at the rate 
of upwards of £10,000,000 per annum, judging from the returns 

• I have not been able to procure reliable statistics for the years 1854 and 1855. 
t Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, ChelteDhaiii» 
August 1 2th, 1856. 
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which have been published for the first five months, as given in the 
Economist of June 14th, i8j6, p. 6^^ : — 

January £481,516 

Febraarj 944.319 

March 852,618 

April 809,862 

May 1,152,013 

£4,240,328* 

* The extent to which England is at present exporting specie, especially gold to 
France, and silver to the East, makes some feel uneasy lest the national resources 
should eventually prove unable to bear such extraordinary pressure. A glance at the 
following table of our imports of gold and silver during the first eight months of the 
present year will show that these fears are groundless, the fact being that England is 
now but the channel through which a considerable portion of the precious metals is 
distributed throughout the commercial world : — 

January .. £2,062,500 

February 895,500 

March i»55S»7oo 

AprU i,95S.6oo 

May 2,756,300 

June - -•- 2,917,100 

July 3.096,500 

August - 2,907,300 

September (first week) 1,1 73,000 

^i9»3i9»5oo 

At the same rate for the entire year, the import of specie would exceed £28,000,000. 
But it will be observed the supplies received are much greater in the later than the 
earlier months of the series ; and if this be taken into account, it would lead to the 
inference that the import by the end of the year will not fall short of £30,000,000, 
but in all probability will surpass that amount Of this enormous sum there is reqmred 
for domestic purposes comparatively a small portion. If we say £10,000,000 are as 
much of the new supplies as will be consumed in the United Kingdom for plate and 
ornament, and employed in coinage for domestic circulation, it is more likely the 
estimate will be erroneous on the side of excess than deficiency. It should not be 
forgotten that gold is often coined at the royal mint merely for the sake of being ren- 
dered more convenient for exportation, not for employment in the home market. The 
coinage costs nothing but a little delay, and when the operation has been performed, 
the gold in the shape of sovereigns is more generally available as an instrument of com- 
merce than if it were without those guarantees of quantity and fineness impressed by the 
stamp at the royal mint. So far as gold is concerned, a comparison between the im- 
ports and consumption of that metal in France suggests a different conclusion from 
that arrived at in our case. With us, the necessary inference is that much of what 
is imported must be exported. But when France is considered, the wonder is whence 
aU that is employed at home there can be furnished, exceeding as it does the entire 
amount returned as imported, according to the followbg table : — 

GOLD. 
Coined. Imported. Exported. Retained. 

1853 .. £13,100,000 .. £12,700,000 .. £1,500,000 .. £11,200,000 

1854 .. £24,480,000 .. £19,200,000 .. £2,500,000 .. £16,703,000 

1855 -- £16,140,000 -- £15,200,000 .. £6,500,000 .. £8,700,000 

^53.720,000 -. £47,100,000 .- £10,500,000 -. £36,400,000 

Here we see the coinage exceeds the imports ; and when we also take into account 
that more than £10,000,000 have been exported, coupled with the fact that French 
coins, because charged with a seigneurage, are not usuaUy selected for tiansmissiou to 
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Unlike the old movement of silver to the East, the present cannot 
be permanent. The former was rarely more than might be account- 
ed for as the distribution of that metal to some of its principal cus- 
tomers — the nations of the East — according as fresh supplies were 
raised in the silver producing coimtries. But now silver is going 
faster to the East than it is produced throughout the entire world, 
and therefore the process cannot go on long, but must come to an 
end as soon as the redistribution of the old stock has been effected. 
For the annual production of silver is only about £8,000,000 ; and 
since the export to the East through England alone is now at the 
rate of over £10,000,000 per annum, it follows that it cannot be 
the new supplies wHch meet the demand for the silver so trans- 
mitted, but there must be some auxiliary fund to be drawn upon. 
There is silver purchased each year for Holland and Belgium, where 
that metal is the standard, for England and other countries where 
it is used for the subsidiary coinage, and for many places besides 
where it serves a variety of purposes. To this we are to add the 
demand for the East, both that which is met by transmissions 
through England, and that which arises in the direct trade with 
America and France. Such is the annual demand for silver ; but 
one of these items alone^ the tnmsmisfdon through Sngknd, exceeds 
the entire of the annual supply. The remaindei must come &om 
the old stock of that metal. 

This imusually large movement of silver admits of an easy 
explanation. In a paper I brought before this Association at 
Glasgow last September, I had occasion to notice an extraordinary 
cessation in the demand for silver in countries using a double stand- 
ard, a circumstance I adverted to in order to show the fallacious- 
ness of concluding from the comparative steadiness in price of that 
metal, that gold had remained equally unchanged in value. For 
the cessation in the demand for silver must have acted in the same 
way as a corresponding augmentation of supply, and thus have 
rendered the one precious metal just as much in want of a test to 
ascertain what fluctuations in value it had experienced, as the other 
whose production had been increased. In France and the United 
States silver had been coined, on an average, at the rate of about 
£4,000,000 per annum imtil within the last few years ; until, in 
other words, the same time as the unusual export to the East set in. 
Since then, the coinage of silver has almost ceased in those countries ; 
the growing abundance of gold having led to its preference as a 
medium of exchange, owing to the standard of those countries being 
double, — that is, owing to the existence of a currency law allowing 
parties to make payments to any amoxmt in sums of money con- 
taining fixed relative quantities of either of the precious metals 
indifferently. Nor is this cessation of demand all that happened. 

foreign coimtries ; and further bear in mind that no small quantity of gold is con- 
snmed each year in plate and ornament ; the inference is that mnch of the imports of 
specie into France do not appear in the customs returns. It is not to be doubted 
that the same is the case with ours ; but while the French tables of coinage and 
import lead to such a conclusion as a necessary inference, the corresponding return for 
England would be silent on the subject, as it must exhibit an enormous excess of 
importation over consumption, instead of a balance in the opposite direction. 
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Not only did the coinage of silver come to a stand, but the old 
coins were largely melted down and exported.* 

The following table will give some idea of the extent to which 
France is being drained of her silver under the influence of these 
causes. It is taken from returns, published last June by the customs 
department of the trade of France with foreign coimtries and her 
colonies during the years 1853, 1854, and 1855 ; and bearing in 
mind the growing dislike of the Fiench government to the export 
of silver, and the extreme facility with which the operation can be 
concealed, it is probable that much more has been parted with 
than is shown by the table : — 

SILVER. 
Import Export Excess Exported. 

1853 .- £4,500,000 .- j£9,ioo,ooo .. £4,600,000 

1854 -- £3,900,000 .. £10,500,000 -« £6,600,000 

1855 .. £4,800,000 .. £12,700,000 .. £7,900,000 



£13,200,000 £32,300,000 .. £19,100,000 

In some other countries of minor importance a similar movement 
has been going on ; and the effect is just the same as if a silver Cali- 
fornia had been discovered, so far as the countries are concerned 
which still employ that metal as the standard. No one thinks it 
extraordinary that gold is exported on a great scale from California 
and Australia to the various nations which employ that metal ; and 
it is quite as natural that when large supplies of silver are seeking 
a market, (it matters not whether newly extracted from the earth or 
just taken from the melting pot) they should find their way to those 
places where silver is generally employed. But India, China, 
and other Eastern nations come under this description, and hence 
the late extraordinary exportation. 

I should in this paper have done nothing more than show why 
extraordinary suppHes of silver have been thrown on the market, 
and then state, as an obvious inference, that these must find their 
way to the remaining customers for that metal, but that I have 
found there exists among those who call themselves practical men an 
inclination to adopt any explanation rather than this. But I am not 
surprised. From the general steadiness in the value of the precious 
metals, any extraordinary transmission of either from one country 
to another is usually first set in motion by circumstances affecting 
the demand or supply of some of the commodities in which they 
trade, other than gold or silver. Some domestic product fails, and 
gold or silver is sent forth to pay for a substitute. Or the converse 
takes place, the failure occurring abroad, and the precious metals 
seeking the home market to purchase the means of supplying the 

* As the United States returns still exhibit an annual coinage of silver, it will be 
asked how is this to be acconnted for consistently with what has been above stated ? 
What is the object of coming if the coins can fetch their value only by being melted 
down and exported ? The reason is that the new silver coins, just like our own, are 
subsidiary to the gold money, and purposely over-valued compared with it ; so there 
is, therefore, no object to melt them. The American law on this subject, passed in 1853, 
is the same in principle as ours of 18 16. 
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deficiency. Sometimes failtires occasion an opposite result, as when 
the article whose supply is deficient is principally consumed in 
other countries than that where it is raised^ and the advance in 
price consequent on the short supply more than counterbakmces on 
the whole, so far as the price of tie entire supply is concerned, the 
diminution in the quantity actually sold. ITius, when the cotton 
crop is short in the United States, England — ^the principal con- 
sumer — ^has sometimes to pay more for a smaller quantity, owing 
to the rise in price, than a more ample supply costs her in seasons 
of abimdance ; and a balance in money is usually transmitted ac- 
cordingly. In all these cases, the movement of the precious metals 
is primarily occasioned by changes in the value of other articles. 
Their own value is at a uniform level when disturbances in the 
market for commodities of a different kind open a channel, and 
thither gold and silver flow. Some extraneous circumstance creates 
a peculiar demand for them as a medium of purchase or repay- 
ment, and they follow the direction so marked out. Such is the 
ordinary case ; but it is not the present. It is not that disturbances 
in the produce market have opened new channels for silver in the 
East ; but silver in the West has overflowed those it was accus- 
tomed to — driven out by the gold wherever a double standard pre- 
vailed, and then poured on to the East where there was not the 
same cause in operation to displace it, or keep it out. And, 
looking to silver alone, this movement is not in flie nature of ex- 
traor^aiy importation, stimulated by scarcity at home, but like 
that which arises from unusual abimdance abroad. There were 
extraordinary imports of food into England in 1847, * 7®^ of 
famine and deamess ; so also in 1849, ^ 7^^^ ^^ plenty and cheap- 
ness. In the first instance, it was scarcity at home, and consequent 
deamess, that attracted the unusual supplies to our shores : in the 
second, it was abundance abroad, and the resulting cheapness, 
which repelled them from the foreign markets and brought them to 
ours, where prices did not rtde quite so low. On general principles 
this movement of silver is easily explained ; but those who are unac- 
customed to deal with such, find a difficulty in comprehending an 
event so very unusual, because their experience fails to furnish 
them with a specific instance. Hence, those who endeavour to ac- 
coimt for the matter by aid of personal experience alone have 
nothing to guide them in this instance, and are completely at fault. 
Some tell us the cause of the export is the state of the balance of 
trade---that is, a deficiency in our export of commodities to the 
East, and consequent necessity of making up for it in specie. An 
increase in our imports of tea and silk from China has of late years 
set in, and the silver goes, it is alleged, to pay for the balance thence 
arising. But here it is overlooked that the disturbance in the trade 
of tea and silk requires an explanation just as much as the drain of 
silver ; and in the absence of any, it might as well be said that the 
transmission of silver causes tea and silk to be sent in return, as 
that the necessity of paying for more tea and silk occasions 
the export of silver. Tea and silk are the staple products 
of the East ; and, therefore, if any circumstance led to an advance 
in our exports to that quarter, there is nothing surprising in the 
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trade in those articles extending. But an attempt has been made 
to prove that the impulse was communicated to those articles in the 
first instance ; that the political confusion which has prevailed in 
China for the last few years has caused the inhabitants to export her 
staple products more largely than usual, every one being anxious 
to sell, and thus convert his property into ready money. But the 
same cause which increases the disposition to sell, checks likewise 
the inclination to produce ; so that, d priori^ it cannot be said that 
an increase of exports should be the result. And, turning to expe- 
rience, we find that as to rule the lattei cause is the more powerful 
of the two, and that when social disturbances prevail in any coun- 
try, her exports decline. In France, for example, the amount of 
exports was brought down by the troubles of 1847, and the Revo* 
lution of 1848, to £42,000,000 and £37,000,000, after having been 
so high as £47,000,000 in 1846, when every thing appeared in a 
settled state. Hence, the explanation of the war in China leading 
to an increased exportation of tea and silk must be rejected. The 
increase itself, such as it is, must be accounted for on other grounds, 
and the necessity of paying for the large supplies of silver meets 
the diflSculty. 

In fact, the flow of silver towards the East produces a twofold 
result. In part, the metal is sent instead of other commodities ; 
and, so far as the transmission exceeds this amount, the result is 
an advance in our imports of the staple products of the East. 

The necessity of obtaining money to pay the large number of 
workmen who are employed on the railways in India has been 
assigned by some as the cause of the drain of silver. But this is 
quite insufficient, and, besides, does not account for the export to 
China, where no such circumstance is in operation. 

There is a laode'in which some persons deceive themselves into 
the belief the^ are accounting for this phenomenon, which calls for 
our consideration. I have seen it put forward by persons signing 
themselves " China Merchants," " Eastern Merchants," and the 
like — names which seem to claim authority for the bearers in a 
question relating to a trade with which they are conversant. They 
state what is occurring, and then imagine they have told us why; 
while, in fact, all their labour ends in telling us silver is exported to 
the East, because silver is exported to the East. One annoimces 
(in a letter to the Economist^ February 2, 1856) that the direct an- 
swer to the question as to the cause of the export of silver is, that 
the metal presents just now the most lucrative branch of com- 
merce ; and he rejects any speculations that aim at oflfering further 
explanation. The answer is quite correct, but as trifling as true. 
If the trade were not lucrative, no one would continue to carry it 
on ; but the question is, what makes it unusually lucrative ? and on 
that subject the writer does not inform us. Others wander into 
long descriptions of the machinery by which the transmission of 
silver is effected : bills drawn on this place for debts due elsewhere ; 
and goods sent to one locality in return for what is transmitted to 
some other ; and, finally, flatter themselves they have told us why, 
when they have merely mentioned how, "Why is such a one cross- 
ing the ferry ? — Because he is carried in the boat. But why did 
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he get into the boat ? That is the question to be answered. And 
so, in like manner, it is no answer to the question why silver is ex- 
ported to the East, to state the channels and appliances b;^ which it 
u transmitted. What is really required to be known is not the 
machinery of transfer, but what set that machinery in motion. 
And, in my opinion, the. question presents no difficulty, when two 
facts are noticed in juxta-position : one, the great cessation in the 
demand for silver in countries which employed a double standard ;* 
the other, the circumstance that the Eastern nations habitually 
use silver on a large scale, especially in their currency. After this 
there is nothing to be said except that, when the supply of any 
article is unusually great compared with the number of consumers, 
it must find its way in quantities considerably augmented to those 
who still continue to make use of it — ^a condition which is ful- 
filled at present in the case of the article silver, whose principal 
consumers are the nations of the East. 



in. — Effects of Emigration ; can it he made a means of relieving 
Distress .*— By Rev. Thomas Jordan. 

[Read May 19th, 1856.] 

To any one in the habit of visiting among the poor, emigration is a 
subject which must often present itself. When we are going 
through the crowded lane and dirty alley, broad fields and an open 
country suggest themselves by the mere force of contrast. The 
crowded room in the wretched old house, raised in other times and 
for a different use, call to our minds the productive farm and the 
neat cottage of the colonist. This being a part of my daily occupa- 
tion, I was naturally led to look at the tables of emigration, and to 
consider at what rate that tide of living beings has been running 
out from our shores. The circumstances of a country sometimes 
render this a question of peculiar importance to it. 

The labour of a country is of course paralysed without capital to 
employ it and to make judicious arrangements for it, and these two 
require a third great instrument of production, viz. land, before 
these advantages can be gained. If unwise legislation and the state 
of the coimtry deprive labour of either or both of these, the effect is 
instantly felt by the labouring classes ; they are reduced to a state 
of suffering. This state of things was seen in our own country some 
few years ago. The evils pressing on these classes were such as to 
call for an instant remedy. Time alone could remove the true 
causes of the misery. The change of laws and of the state of the 

* A double standard had he&npermiUedm. India for some years, bat it was pro. 
bibited by the East India (Company not long smoe. The effect of this prohibition was 
only to prevent the introduction of gold, which had not proTiously been employed to 
any great extent. 
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country could not be the work of a day, and so emigration presented 
itself as the immediate remedy. 

The principle of emigration may be briefly stated. An individual 
and his family find that a new coimtry affords a more prosperous 
field for their industry than their own, and accordingly they choose 
to sever the ties of home and kindred, and to become exiles for the 
sake of bettering their condition. The attractions of home institu- 
tions and home connexions are so powerful, that a strong motive 
alone (either in the form of great necessity at home or great pros- 
pects abroad) can induce them to such an undertaking. Here, how- 
ever, as in other parts of economic science, there is a perfect iden- 
tity of individual and public interest. The emigrant and his family 
who improve thesr ccmditicm abroad confer a double advantage on the 
coimtry they have left. It is obvious how great the advantage is 
to a commercial people like ourselves, to meet in distant parts of the 
world with men of our own race, of the same language, living under 
similar institutions, and governed by nearly the same laws. Com- 
merce is much facilitated by being carried on with coimtries which 
differ from ours only in soil aiid climate. The productions of America 
reach us not only at a cheaper rate, but in a much more convenient 
manner, by their being procured from British and Irish settlers, than 
if they were produced and sold to us by persons of a less civUized 
class. Not only in this way does the emigrant profit his country ; 
but also, by diminishing at home the existing pressure of population 
against food, his fellow -coimtrymen have fewer competitors for em- 
ployment, and find the avenues to the various trades and avocations 
less choked up by needy applicants. When some of the trees are 
removed from the crowded forest, those that remain thrive better 
by having freer air and a more extensive soil. The voluntary exile 
in a similar manner profits his remaining countrymen. This removal 
to a more favorable field of industry resembles the abandoning of 
an old and decaying trade for one more prosperous and thriving. 
The old statutes of apprenticeship often entailed ruin on the trades- 
man, by preventing his entering as a competitor into a new em- 
ployment when the one he had long pursued failed. Modem science 
has shown the evil as well as injustice of such regulations, and 
points out the fair as well as profitable course in such a case, viz, 
to leave him at liberty to seek a new employment. In like manner, 
when a country or a city does not afford the industrious a fit and 
proper field for their industry, the just as well as expedient course 
is, that their industry should be transferred to those lands or towns 
that do offer such an opening. The intending emigrant (when with 
determined heart he adopts this course that naturally occurs to 
him) is following the conclusions of science, and in time will feel 
his breast warm with noble and kindly feelings : — 

'* The pride to rear an independent abed, 
And give the lips we love nnborrowed bread ; 
To see a world from shadowy forests won, 
In yonthfnl beanty wedded to the sun ; 
To skirt onr home with harvests widely sown, 
And call the blooming landscape all onr own." 

Having seen that in certain circumstances emigration is a course 
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pointed out no less by economic principles than by onr natural 
views of things, we may briefly consider the state of it with regard 
to onr own country. 

The first year in which a strikingly large number of emigrants 
left our shores was 1847. ^ melancholy reason suggests itself 
as the explanation — the famine of the previous year. Four years 
after Uiis (i85i) an amazingly large number of exiles i^pears — no 
less than 254,557. This number doubles the estimated average emi-^ 
gration of the preceding years. If this state of things had conti- 
nued for a few years, the old complaint about the excessive subdivi- 
sion of land would no longer have been heard, and the small cabin 
and the plot of potato ground would have become an object of curio-' 
sity . It did not, however, continue, there being in the next years a 
gradual decrease in the numbers. In 1852 they are nearly 30,000 
less, and in 1854 they are nearly one half less. This great decrease 
is of course partly owing to the excessive emigration of former years, 
partly to other causes, such as the great numbers absorbed by re- 
cruitmg (that for the militia regiments having amounted last year 
to about 3 1,000 men) and I may add, it is to be hoped, as another and 
a great reason, the improved condition of the country at home. A 
large decrease in the actual emigration has at all events, taken 
place. 

I may now lay before you a different class of statistics, which 
prove that the aesire to emigrate is much less now than it was 
some years ago. This appears from the increasing amount of the 
remittances from foreign countries, either in the shape of passages 
prepaid or money actually transmitted by emigrants to their friends 
and connexions at home. The Emigration Commissioners give the 
following sums : 

In 185 1 (the year of the largest emigration) £990,000. 

The warm-hearted benevolence of our countrymen on behalf of 
their distressed relatives at home has been increasing its exertions 
every year, though the emigration has been falling off in point of 
numbers, as appears from a comparison of both : — 

Irish Emigrants. Bemittances. 

In 1852 .. 224,997 £1,404,000 

» 1853 -- "9.392 i,439»ooo 

A farther comparison of both will be found to confirm this view and 
to show that there is a steady increase in the sums sent home, while at 
the same time there is a decrease in the numbers of emigrants. 
From this it is evident that the desire to leave home and to try for- 
tune in distant lands, is not so strong now by any means as it was 
three or four years ago. Under the pressure of famine, the smaller 
sums took out larger cargoes of passengers, while stronger induce- 
ments are requitfed now that such urgent necessity no longer exists. 

When the rod has been bent too much in one direction, it may be 
bent too far in the opposite way, in the effort to make it straight. We 
have no doubt but that it is so in the case before us, and that 
emigration is now receiving less attention from the people than it 
deserves. 
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That the emigration of the past yeafs has been of the greatest bene- 
fit to the laboring classes appears from two obvious circumstances, 
viz., the decrease of pauperism and the rise of wages. 

As regards the first circumstance, a single instance may suffice. 
In October, 1852, the nimiber of paupers in Ireland receiving relief, 
external and internal, was 115,810. In the two next years there 
is a considerable decrease, and in 18 jj the country was supporting 
only 57,731— about half the number it had been mamtaining three 
years before. 

As to the other circimistance, the rise of wages, we may refer to 
the report of the Poor Law Commissioners for 1854. " There is now," 
say they, " observable a material increase in the money value of 
agricultural labour, to the extent of about one shilling a week on 
the average throughout Ireland. It seems, also, that agricultural 
employment has been more continuous than formerly. It would 
appear also that in most parts of the country the wages of artizan 
tradesmen have improved in a still higher ratio than those of the 
common laborer." Since this report of 1854 a very much larger 
rise in wages has taken place in every part of the country.* In 
the past year this rise on wages was so striking as to be a matter of 
common remark. That this increase of wages is an advantage 
cannot be denied by any who reflect at all with care on the subject. 
The miserable condition of our countrymen has arisen in great part 
from this very cause ; for in other countries, where the wages of 
labour are very difierent, our coimtrymen are found a different 
class of men ; and why should they not be the same at home, if their 
labour were remunerated in the same manner? Dr. Johnson defines 
" oats, a grain which in England is generally given to horses, but in 
Scotland it supports the people." The bad food of the Scotchman 
was the efiect of his low wages. The superior food of the English- 
man was the effect of his better wages. So it is not the Irishman's 
mud hut, his potato field, his degraded intellectual and moral 
condition that cause his wages to be low, but all these wretched 
peculiarities are evidently their effects ; and therefore the returns 
which show an increase of wages must be regarded as an augury of 
better things, as the spring and the source from which various good 
results will spread themselves over the country. These matters 
clearly show the advantage to our country, under such circumstances, 
of emigration, and we shall now consider its applicability to our 
own city. 

Of course any one will allow that the new countries are more 
immediately adapted to our country population, and that the latter 
are more generally suited to the foreign lands than those who live 
in our towns. The great business of a new country is agriculture, 
and therefore the agricultural population of our country must be 
best adapted to it. But the advantages of emigration do not appear 
to be confined to these ; for when you go into the^-lanes and alleys 
of our city you find hundreds starving, who are the very classes 
described as desirable for the colonies. In a publication printed in 

^ For these observations on the rise of wages I am indebted to a valuable Essay on 
Ireland's Recovery, by Mr. Locke, Fellow of the Statistical Society of London. 
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1853, by order of the Governor of Van Diemen's Land, under the 
head of *' Demand for Labour** abnost all the trades are mentioned 
that suggest themselves to us here. There is said to be, from a 
combination of various causes, a most urgent necessity for working 
people of all kinds, both male and female* '* The pressing occa- 
sion," says the writer of this publication, " for domestic servants of 
all kinds, both male and femtde, must be particularly adverted to. 
Large numbers of these persons would obtain immediate and very 
advantageous employment in every part of the colony. It is scarcely 
possible to express too strongly the great want which exists of ser- 
vants of all kinds, both male and female."* 

In the old and decayed parts of this city you will meet with num- 
bers of tradespeople of the various kinds described in the Colonization 
Circular. It is, no doubt, true that many of what may be called the 
dregs of the population are to be found in such parts of our city, and of 
all cities ; but it is as true that there are many there of a very differ- 
ent class, many who having struggled much to better their condi- 
tioD, and having failed, have sunk into a state of apathy, and have 
given themselves up to a silent endurance of their misery. The 
difficulty of such an effort in a large city has been a subject of 
common remark in all ages. 

" Hand facile emergnnt qnomm virtntibtiB obstat 
Res angtuta domi ; sed BomsB donor illii 
Conatua." 

I may take an example of this from the north side of our city. 
There is a street within a stone's throw of the Four Courts, where I 
could go to a hundred individuals such as those described in the 
Circular in an hour. In this street there are at least eight rooms in 
each house, and in a room there are from four to eight and often 
more persons living ; from thirty to fifty beings in one house. There 
are other streets in the same neighbourhood with about the same 
number of inmates living in them, but with their houses in still 
worse repair. The very dwellings alone tend to crush energy, life 
and spirit. Health, vigour and cheeriulness must sooner or later 
be banished, and be followed by disease, listlessness and gloom. 
To the inhabitants of such places I at all events see the applicability 
of the words, **Past hope, past cure, past help." Here no class is 
more generally met with flian the one to which the genius of the 
poet has called attention — the distressed needlewomen. Though 
benevolence has given them some help and more sympathy, yet at 
this moment as a class they are suffering indescribable misery. I am 
unable to give even a probable estimate of their number in our city, 

* "The most urgent demand is for honsemaids, cooks, nnrsery-maids, needle- 
women, laundresses, and general servants. Large numbers of such women conld at 
once find employment at high wages, and in situations at least as comfortable as those 
usually obtained in England."— Co^isotion Circuiart 1855. To connect this state of 
things more immediately with the present time, it may be added that The Daihf 
Express (August 15th, 1856), in the foreign intelligence mentions the following, 
among other classes of laborers, as commandmg the annexed rates of wages: — 
" Thorough female servants (in great demand) £30 to £40 ; housemaids, £20 to 
£28; laundresses, £30 to £35; nursemaids, £15 to £20." 
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but from my own observation I can most safely say that there are 
twice as many at this work as can be properly maintained at it.* 

To any one who considers the circumstances and condition of such 
persons, a variety of plans will suggest themselves. In conclusion, 
we mention the following as one of the many that readily occur, and 
I trust before we leave this place a much better may be suggested. 
If we consider emigration as a desirable thing for them, they are not 
able of themselves to accomplish it. However fair or however rich 
a distant land may be, they are unable to reach it without help. 
Like the ghosts described by the poet on the banks of the fabled stream 
with the plains of Elysium in view, they may stretch out their hands in 
entreaty, praying a passage across, but effect it themselves they cannot. 
Besides, a very large deportation of such people by the Government 
does not seem very desirable. Unless very much more were done 
for them than merely to convey them to another country, there 
would neither be an act of mercy done to the emigrants, nor of 
justice to the foreign country. 

The Emigration Commissioners, we learn from the Colonization 
Circular, are enabled to grant passages for the present to New South 
Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, to persons strictly of the 
labouring class, who may be considered eligible emigrants. The 
sum to be paid in advance in England, if the intending emigrant be 
one of the most desirable class, is about £i, and in addition to this 
he must provide himself with an outfit of clothing. There is also 
aid to emigrants under the Poor Law Board in special circumstances. 
** It appears from the annual report of the Poor Law Commissioners 
(for England) for 1854, that in the previous year 327 persons received 
assistance out of the rates to emigrate, of whom 68 went to Canada 
and 2 j9 to Australia. The Commissioners observe, however, that 
they have declined, for some time past, to sanction any expenditure 
from the poor rate in aid of emigration to the Australian colonies (ex- 
cept in cases presenting special circumstances), on the ground that 
the condition of those colonies appears to them, at present, to be 
such as of itself to attract largely voluntary and independent emi- 

* It has been natnrallj objected that emtgratioii would be rather a dangerous 
remedy in the case of this class, as it might expose them to worse evils than their 
present poverty. The following statement of the Emigration Commissioners shows 
that every possible precaution is taken against this danger : — *< For the protection and 
advantageous settlement of female immigrants, not under the charge of relatives, the 
Colonial Government has made the most careful provision. The ship is, on its 
arrival, immediately visited by the immigration officer, by whom the disabilities and 
wishes of each woman, with regard to employment, are ascertained. The women are 
then landed in Government boats, and admitted to a large and commodious building,^ 
where beds, provisions, and other advantages are provided for them. Here they 
remain for some days to wash their clothes and make preparations for service, in the 
charge of an experienced matron, under the direction of the immigration officer. Per- 
sons who wish to obtain their services are requested to make written application, on 
which printed * authorities' are transmitted to approved applicants, who, on presenting 
them at the depdt, are at liberty to make arrangements with the immigrants by mutual 
consent, the women receiving such advice and information as they may require. No 
person is permitted to hire any female from the * depot' without the * authority' 
above-mentioned ; and as this is only sent to those who are known to be suitable 
employers, no young woman can fall into improper hands on first arrival in this colony. 
These must be seen to be very important advantages." 
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gration." It may be questioned whether there is not as mnch aid 
as can safely be given from the public funds, and whether to in- 
crease it might not be doing evil. A large government emigration 
might, like the bleeding of the human body, produce only a tem- 
porary effect, and in doing so might induce recklessness, and de- 
stroy vigilance, activity and prudence. It is not to such aid we 
would look. Without increasing the amount of what is given by 
government or individuals, much might be done by a more judicious 
direction of the latter. Such a system would tend to better the 
condition of the labouring classes, and therefore deserves the notice 
of this Society. 

Many, for instance, we all know, are now occasionally assisted in 
our towns by benevolent individuals or associations. How much 
more effective might not this relief be, if instead of being given in 
small sums, it were bestowed at once and with the special view of 
enabling its objects to take advantage of the offer of the Emigration 
Commissioners.* One case relieved in this manner would be equiva- 
lent to several on any other principle. Mendicancy would not be en- 
couraged. The intending emigrant would be put into the way of 
realising the glorious privilege of being independent ; and, as we showed 
before,his fellow-countrymen, though not relieved direcUyhj the same 
individual or association, would be so indirectly. In this manner 
there could be a thorough investigation into the eligibility of each 
person — an investigation much more efficient than can possibly be 
made by the Emigration Commissioners, whose transactions must 
necessanly be on a large scale. 

Another object, too, could be accomplished by this plan, which the 
Emigration Commissioners profess themselves unable at present to 
effect. Their object, they say, is not to consider how distress may be 
best relieved here, but how the most suitable persons for the colony 
may be procured. But by the system of benevolence now suggesteu, 
the other object also woidd be secured — a proper selection would 
be made for the colony, at the same time that pauperism would 
effectually be removed. Thus many of the charities of our city 
would accomplish much mcH*e of their real intentiou. To grant occa- 
sional relief resembles, in too many cases, the eternal revolutions 
of Ixion's wheel, or the operation of Sisyphus, in the poetical descrip- 
tion of the lost. Such a mode as this might make the wheel cease to 
revolve, and place the stone on the top of the hill. It is not so much 
new laws that are required, not so much more extensive charities, 
as a more judicious application of the old. 

* Since writing the above, I have met with a somewhat similar view by Mr. J. S. 
Mill. In showing the impracticabilitj of emigration being efficiently carried ont by a 
private company, this writer suggests the following course : — " The only other resource 
is the voluntary contributions of parishes or individuals, to rid themselves of surplus 
labourers, who are already, or who are likely to become, locally chargeable on the 
poor-rate. Were this speculation to become general, it might produce a sufficient 
amount of emigration to clear off the existing unemployed popiUation, but hot to raise 
the wages of the employed : and the same thing would require to be done over again 
in less than another generation." — Elements of Pol. Ec. book 5, ch.-xi., s. 14. It 
may be remarked that, as the poor must be assisted in some way, the difficulty sug- 
gested in the conclusion of this passage offers no serious objection to the view put 
forvfard iu the text. 
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IV. — A Deduction from the Statistics of Crime for the last Twelve 
Years — By Richard Hussey Walsh, LL,B., Late Whately Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin.* 

Both in ancient and modem times it has been generally believed 
that want is unfavorable to virtue, and privation (mcdesuada fames) 
an incentive to crime. But a counter- theory is now growing up, 
and becoming, in fact, " rather a favourite one with chaplains, 
magistrates, and police oflScials.*' According to this, the belief that 
want is the parent of crime must be numbered among popular 
fallacies ; and statistics are relied on to prove that prosperous years 
are more prolific in vice than years of distress. The Rev. Mr. John 
Clay, for example, chaplain of Preston gaol, countenances this view 
in his "Reports on Crime and its Causes ;" and Mr. Waddington, 
Under-Secretary of State for the Home Department, cites, with 
apparent concurrence, an opinion to the same effect, in his 
evidence before last session's Parliamentary Committee on Trans- 
portation.f 

The evidence upon which this doctrine is based is of a most incon- 
clusive and unsatisfactory nature. The statistics employed relate 
to very limited districts, and hence it is hardly safe or fair to apply 
to the entire population of the country the inference they seem to 
lead to. Then the measure of crime adopted is essentially incorrect, 
since it rests rather upon the number of summary convictions before 
magistrates, than upon that of the graver offences sent for trial to 
the assizes and quarter sessions. Surely, when we wish to estimate 
the morals of a nation, we must draw a line of distinction between 
trifling misdemeanours and deadly offences ; and not place in the 
same category with the robber and murderer the man who merely 
ruffles the dignity of 184 B, heedlessly drives on the wrong side of 
the road, or suffers his dog to wander without a log or muzzle. 
Besides, there is this difference between the class of offences tried at 
assizes and quarter sessions, and those dealt with by the magistrates. 
. The. nimiber of persons committed for the former represents pretty 
accurately the number of those who have perpetrated offences of 
the character of which they are accused ; but it is not so with the 
committals of the latter description. When offences of a deep and 
well-defined character are perpetrated, . as a general rule it is 
attempted to bring the guilty to justice. But offences of this 
description constitute the great majority of those tried at quarter 
sessions and assizes. It is different with the petty cases which come 
before the magistrates. The degree of unsteadiness and loudness 
of talking which will induce a constable to arrest a man for being 
drunk and disorderly is not susceptible of very accurate measure- 
ment. Neither is the rapidity of motion which constitutes the 
offence of " furious driving" in certain protected localities. The 
disrespectfulness of the comments on the proceedings or appearance 

* Read before the Statbiical Section of the British Association, Cheltenham, 
August nth, 1856. 

t Economist^ June 2i8t, 1856, p. 672. 
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of the police, which may be sufficient to induce a '' member of the 
force** to take up the commentator on a charge of impeding the 
police in the performance of their duties, is likewise difficult of defi- 
nition. And so on with most of the offences submitted to summary 
jurisdiction. At one time we find the public, and even the magis- 
trates, complaining of the officious zeal of the police in bringing up 
no end of vexatious and trumpery cases, llie magistrates them* 
selves are often assailed for similar excess of energy. But at other 
times the scene changes, and the papers teem with the productions 
of wrathful letter -writers indignantly complaining of the remissness 
of the police and other officials. This, in its turn, engenders an 
excess of vigilance, and then the cycle of complaints and accusa- 
tions begins over again. And so at one epoch a variety of acts are 
passed over as harmless, which at another figure in the criminal 
returns of summary convictions ; and hence these latter afford as 
bad a measure of the number of the acts they profess to detail as of 
the guilt of the nation which commits them. But it is not so, as 
already explained, with the returns of offences of a more serious 
character ; and to them we next turn for information. 

The following table of the numbers tried at assizes and quarter 
sessions in England and Wales for the last eleven years for which 
returns have been published, fully bears out the conclusion that 
distress augments crime, and prosperity diminishes it. I take as 
the measure of crime the numbers committed for trial, not the con- 
victions. A committal is usually preceded by a crime ; and a fail- 
ure to convict is no proof that none has been perpetrated. It may 
arise from want of evidence, or from the perverseness of a jury ; or 
it may be that the criminal escapes through some legal technicality. 
And in cases where the party acquitted is in fact innocent, it does 
not follow that no offence has been committed, but only that he is 
not the person who is guilty of it. I now give the table : — 



1844- 26,543 

1845 24,003 

1846 25.107 

1847 28,833 

1848 30.349 

1849 - 37,816 



1850 26,813 

1851 27,960 

1853 27,510 

1853 27,057 

1854* 29,359 



The first year in which a marked increase of crime appears is 1847, 
and that, everybody knows, was a time of great distress. There had 
been a failure of the potatoe crop and a deficiency of several of the 
cereals the preceding harvest : and to these should be added the 
bursting of the railway bubble and consequent loss of employment 
by numbers of the labouring classes who had before supported them- 
selves and their families as navvies, but then found themselves sud- 
denly thrown out of work. Further details are imcalled for. It is 
well known that 1847 was a year of extraordinary distress. And 

* The return for 1855 has not as yet been published, but M. Waddington stated 
before the Parliamentary Committee on transportation that the number of committals 
for 1855 was 26,274. The reduction, as compared with 1854 and some preceding 
years, arises in part from the Criminal Justice Act, which came into operation in 1855, 
and under which several felonies are summarily punished by sentence of the magistrates, 
and no longer swell the return of the committals for the aasizefl and quarter seauons. 
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we find also that it is the first year in our series which exhibits a 
marked increase of crime compared with the preceding, a year of 
comfort ; the number of committals having augmented from just 
over 25,000 to nearly 29,000. In 1848 many of the same causes 
which had produced distress in 1847 were still in operation, with 
the additional aggravation of political insecurity. During that year 
of revolution the existing supply of capital was not brought forward 
so freely as it otherwise would have been, and the labourers suffer- 
ed in consequence ; so it is not surprising the increase of crime 
in the proceeding season was maintained. And not only was it 
maintained, but there was a further advance of about 1,500 — a 
number into which, I have no doubt. Chartist rioters and other 
political offenders entered pretty largely. For several years after 
1848, food was cheap, and security general; and the labouring 
classes were in the enjoyment of high wages, partly from the causes 
just mentioned, and partly from the effect of emigration in increas- 
ing the demand for the services of those who remained at home. 
And comparing these years of comfort with the previous years of 
distress, we find that crime in the first instance experienced a de- 
cline of 2,500 ; and then remained without undergoing any very 
marked fluctuation until 1854, when there was a sudden increase of 
2,500. This may easily be accounted for, on the same principle 
which has guided us hitherto. 1854 was not a year of distress to 
the same extent as 1847 or 1848, but still the labouring classes were 
not nearly so well off as during the few years ending with 1853. 
Prices had risen considerably, the price of food in particular ; and 
though pecuniary wages were high, and employment tolerably constant, 
there were not so much so as to counterbalance the deamess of food. 
The war with Russia was not without some effect in bringing about 
this unfavorable alteration, by occasioning a waste of the national 
jcapital and a partial derangement of trade. On the whole we are 
amply justified in concluding, so far as the criminal statistics which 
have just been brought forward afford us information, that want 
and privation lead to an increase of crime, and high wages to an 
opposite result. And the facts on which this conclusion is based are 
far better calculated to support it in all its generality, than the de- 
tails of petty offences in a few particular localities, upon which some 
persons have ventured to found the doctrine that it is abundance 
and not poverty which injures the morals of the people. 

Taking the extremes of the table, it is not to be inferred that 
because the number of committals in 1844 was 26,542 ; and in 1854, 
29,359, the moral condition of the people had deteriorated in the 
interval.* It is not to be forgotten that the population had increased 

* The farther the extremes recede, the less likely are the criminal returns for each 
to afford a £iir test for comparing the morality of the people at the earlier and later 
period. Changes in the efficiency of the police may affect the number of committals, 
compared with the quantum of crime, and so prevent the variations of the former from 
time to time from accurately representing those of the latter. And the statistics 
themselves will be habitually more accurately prepared when much attention is de- 
voted to social questions, than when they are comparatively neglected by the public. 
And there are many other circumstances to be taken into account, in addition to those 
ahready noticed, whenever we attempt to compare by statistics the condool of those 
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during the same time by about one eighth, as well as can be judged, 
such being the rate of increase shown by the census for the last ten 
years it comprises, 1841-5 1. Adding one-eighth to 26,542, it appears 
that if the people of England and Wales were just as well conducted 
in i8j4 as in 1844, the number of criminals at the later period 
should be 29,839. In fact it is less than that, being but 29,359. 
So far the returns exhibit an improving population, and not the 
contrary as might at first sight carelessly be inferred from paying 
attention to the absolute number alone of the criminals. 

There is one very deplorable feature in the returns of crime, 
and that is the increase exhibited in the proportion of female of- 
fenders; an increase which does not appear to be fortuitous, as 
with very few exceptions it runs through the entire of the following 
table showing the division into male and female offenders of the 
total number committed during the period we have been consider^ 
ing:— 

whose lives are separated by pretty wide intervals, or who belong to different countries. 
As illustrative of the first, take the following case : — 

ENGLAND AND WALEa 

Population. Commitments. 

1805 9.547.950 .. 4»6o5 

184a 16,148,598 -- 3i»309 

These figures seem to indicate that while population has advanced not quite 70 per 
cent., crime has multiplied more than sixfold. But this inference cannot be admitted. 
When the principal towns were left in the night without artificial light, and with no 
other guardians of the public safety than the old race of watchmen of corrupt and in- 
efficient memory, facilities existed for criminals to escape detection which have no 
parallel in these days of gas-lamps and new-police ; and the proportion of offenders 
brought to justice to those not arrested fell far short of what it must be in our days, — 
as much so, perhaps, as it exceeded that of a century beforoi when the administration 
of the law was yet more wretchedly imperfect, and highwaymen plied their trade at 
noon through the streets of London. And there is another curcumstance to be at- 
tended to. The increase in commitments since 1805, '^ of offences against property ; 
those against the person have diminished. But when the law, as it did until within 
a comparatively recent period, assigned the punishment of death in a variety of cases 
(such as forgery, for example,) where the offence did not warrant so rigorous a penalty, 
parties often abstained fi*om prosecuting through a natural repugnance to involving 
the offenders in consequences too dreadful for any one of common humanity to contem- 
plate. And* it was especially with regard to offences against property this impediment 
to the administration of justice operated ; for not only was it in such that the exces- 
sive severity of the law was most conspicuous, but besides, it was in such also there 
was most chance of the injured allowing themselves to be swayed by the dictates of 
mercy ; since the vindictive feelings which hurry on a party to prosecute when he has 
sustained a personal injury, are rarely brought into play to anything like the same 
extent In cases of trifling loss of property. Without adequate machinery to bring the 
guilty to justice, and often without the will to set that machinery, such as it was, in 
motion, we are not to be surprised that the population of 1805 furnished a relatively 
smaller number of persons committed for tritd than their descendants in 1842, or at 
present. And should an efficient rural police be established generally throughout 
England and Wales, that fact should be taken into account by future statisticians, and 
they should be careful not to be too ready to infer from an increase of committals, that 
crime was advancing, or from their remaining stationary that it was not receding. In 
several counties there has been already much improvement introduced into the police 
establishment of late years, and this cannot have been without some influence on the 
criminal returns within a corresponding period. 
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1844 -- 

1845 — 

1846 ... 

1847 — 

1848 ... 

1849 — 
1850... 

1851 ... 

1852 ... 

1853 ..- 
1854..- 



Males. 


Females. 


Total 


21,549 


4.993 


26,542 


19.341 


4,962 


24.303 


19,850 


5.257 


25,107 


22,903 


S.930 


28,883 


24.586 


5,763 


30,349 


22,415 


S.401 


27,816 


21.548 


5.265 


26,813 


22,391 


5.569 


27,960 


21,885 


5,625 


27,510 


20,879 


6,178 


27.057 


22,723 


6,636 


29.359 



In the beginning of the series, the female offenders were not quite 
one-fifth of the male. In the end, they had risen to neariy one-third. 
While population advanced but 12^ per cent., the number of female 
offenders rose 32 per cent., as appears by comparing the numbers for 
1844 and 1854. The total number of offenders rose but 10 per 
cent. ; and it is matter for congratulation that this increase is less 
than according to the rate of advance of population. The number 
of male offenders increased but j per cent., and if this fact stood 
by itself, we should have every reason to rejoice. To a certain ex- 
tent it arises from the slower general advance of crime than popula- 
tion ; but the principal cause, I regret to state, is not so much that 
as the circumstance already noticed — the increase in the number 
of female criminals. But returning to the immediate subject of this 
paper, it is worthy of notice that while in some cases the number of 
female offenders increases with destitution and declines with pros- 
perity, in no case can it be said that it SLdvaxices pari passu with the 
latter. 

I now draw your attention to the criminal returns for Ireland, 
which are all the more instructive from the fact that they contain 
details of summary convictions as weU as of committals to quarter 
sessions and assizes.* 



1844 

1847 

1848 


Summary ConTictlons before Magistrates. 


terSeuiou. 


Petty Oflbnoes. 




18,887 
17.512 
16,695 
25,810 

63.586 
64,802 
72,019 

37.958 
29.274 


24,362 
22,076 
23,282 
15.406 
12,302 
11,604 
13.938 
12,617 
19.504 
12,404 
12,215 
9.056 


19,448 
16.696 
18,492 
31,209 
38,522 

41.985 
31.326 

:?:» 

15.144 

11,788 

9,012 


1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 



* We dioold be careful to Rvoid the error of some statisticians, who confotind tl^ 
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Goosidering, in the first place, the cases tried at assizes and 
qmrter sessions, it can readily be shown that they, like the analogous 
comndttals in England and Wales, exhibit a marked connexion 
between want and crime, and comparative affluence and its diminu- 
tion. The table shows no increase of crime until the year of the 
famine, 1847 ; and then the advance is something extraordinary, 
from 18,000 to 81,000 in a single year. In fact, it is needless to 
specify particulars. The Irish table tells the same tale as the 
English, save that the character of the changes it indicates is more 
deeply impressed, as were the causes which produced them. In two 
instances only do they differ. In 1849, the criminal returns for 
England first showed a decline in the number of offenders, after the 
increase which had set in in 1847 • ^^^ ^ Ireland, the tide of im- 

Erovement of a similar character did not commence until c«e year 
iter — 1850, the number of committab having itei subsided to 
31,000, i^r having risen successively from a similar number in 
1847, to 38,000 in 1848, and 41,000 in 1849. ^^^ ^^ ^ what 
might have been expected. As the calamity suffered was much 
greater in Ireland, so abo was the time of recovery longer. What 
rather calls for explanation is why, according to the theory of want 
being the parent of crime, was there not much more crime in Ire- 
land in 1847 ^^^ 1849. But this admits of an explanation. In 
many portions of the country in 1847, *^® destitution of the people 
was so appalling as actually to disarm the law. It was felt that it 
could scarcely be looked upon as a crime in people so circumstanced 
to cease to respect the rights of property ; and justice was lenient 
accordingly. Perhaps, too, the knowledge that the people were in 
some instances incited to perpetrate offences in the hope of being 
admitted to receive support in the gaols, might have strengthened 
the disinclination of the authorities to put the law in motion. And, 
again, the misery was often so great as to overpower the sufferers, 
and deprive them even of the little energy which is implied in the 
determination to break the law. Besides, it is not to be forgotten 
that if the resources of the country were greater in 1849 than in 
1847, y®^ ^ ^^47 *^® people were largely assisted by the bounty 
of government, while in 1848 and 1849 they were left to provide 
for themselves without any such aid. 

After the famine and its consequences had passed over, it is a 
matter of fact, notorious and indisputable, that the condition of Ire- 
land rapidly improved ; and we find at the same time that the num- 
ber of coiomittals underwent a diminution steady and uninterrupted, 
until last year they reached the very low figure of 9,010, aft^er 
having been so high as 41,000 in 1849. ^ ^^SA-j ^^ number of 
committals was upwards of 11,000 — a number considerably less 
than that of the preceding year, and of every year since the famine. 

number of oommittals and sommarj convictions with the nmnber of offenders. So 
often as a partj is convicted or committed within the year, so often he is counted in 
the return for the corresponding period. This consideration is not of much importance 
as regards the numbers committed for trial at assizes or quarter sessions, as it seldom 
happens the same party is committed more than once in the year. But it is otherwise 
with the summary convictions, which often fall to the lot of the same individual many 
times in a year, or even in a much shorter period. 
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This brings me to the second point in which the English and Irish 
returns present a different aspect, the number of criminals in Eng- 
land in i8j4 having increased, and not diminished, compared with 
that for the preceding year and several before it. But the reason of 
this is, that the same cause which depressed the condition of so large 
a proportion of the people of Eng)ind in 1854, acted on a far 
smaller share of the inhabitants of Ireland. The. cause was the 
deamess of provisions, and this in a country where most of the people 
are not employed in agriculture injures the majority without giving 
them an opportunity of obtaining compensation elsewhere. But where 
most of liie people are employed in agriculture, what they lose 
as consumers when food is dear, is often made up to them in what 
they gain firom the same circumstances as producers. Ireland being 
chiefly an agricultural, and England a manufacturing country, it is 
natural that the high prices in question should have acted differently 
in each ; and we are not to be surprised if the amount of crime 
diminished, and the condition of the majority of the people improved 
in the former, while in the latter an opposite result took place. 

Now turning our attention to the table of summary convictions, 
the first thing that strikes us is the impossibility of accounting for 
the fluctuations which appear by reference to any changes that have 
occurred in the condition of the people. They do not proceed 
uniformly either in the same or an opposite direction. Take the 
year 1852, for example. Then the cases of drunkenness were over 
19,000 ; while the year before and the year after they were only 
something above 12,000. There certainly was no alteration in the 
wealth of the people to explain this phenomenon. No doubt there 
are instances in which drunkenness is found to decline as the people 
grow poorer ; indeed, it is a necessary consequence when poverty 
reaches that limit where numbers are tmable, or scarcely able, to 
purchase food enough to support life. In* that case, many must 
abandon drink from sheer necessity ; and the decline of cases of 
drunkenness, from 23,000 in 1840 to ij,oooin 1847, the year of 
the famine, is to be explained on this principle. But although thus 
much may be conceded, it must be also borne in mind that the 
cases of drunkenness which occur among a suffering population, 
though less numerous than they might be were the people better 
off, are far more likely to lead to crime. The man who drinks in 
despair becomes a desperate and a dangerous character, quite differ- 
ent from him who carouses in a jovial spirit, and whose excesses, 
however objectionable they may be, and however deeply to be 
regretted, are more likely to produce folly than crime as their 
immediate result. But of all this, the summary convictions for 
drunkenness tell us nothing. And it is always to be remembered, 
that if increasing affluence gives people the means of drinking more 
if they wish, it does not follow they will select such a mode of 
expenditure. The people of Ireland, no doubt, were richer in 18 jj 
than in 1850, yet in the earlier year there were nearly 14,000 con- 
victions for drunkenness, and but 9,000 in the other. 

Turning next to the column of summary convictions for petty of- 
fences, we encounter a similar impossibility if we attempt to account 
for the fluctuations it contains, as the result alone either of an im- 
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proving or retrograding condition of the people. The numbers increase 
from 1846 to 1 85 1, and after that they decrease up to the present 
time. They certainly exhibit a far greater tendency to follow the 
same course as the criminal returns for the assizes and quarter sessi- 
ons, than do the cases of drunkenness. The large increase exhi- 
bited some years back is attributable to the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, and some other processes of legislation which came into operation 
about the same time ; creating, it may be said, a variety of new 
offences, facilitating the punishment of others, and extending gene- 
rally the jurisdiction of the magistrates.* There is, indeed, a large 
class of the petty offences with which these magistrates deal, which 
might be expected to fall off as the people grow more comfortable ; 
and the great falling off which is in fact to be seen of late, is partly 
to be attributed to an improvement in their physical condition. But 
a great deal is to be accounted for otherwise. When first their 
powers were extended, magistrates and police seem to have been 
uncommonly zealous in the exercise of their new attributes, just as 
a school-boy is perpetually trying his first knife on everything capa- 
ble of being cut which comes in his way. And the public, delighted 
at having a cheap tribunal to obtain satisfaction for a variety of 
wrongs, which before could not have been remedied but at a formi- 
dable cost, were quite as ready to invoke the aid of the new laws 
as the officials were to put them in motion. Ailer some time, a 
change gradually came on. The new-bom excessive zeal of officials 
and prosecutors soon died away, and confined itself within more- just 
and rational bounds. And the knowledge that what before might 
have been committed with impunity, owing to the difficulty of ob^ 
taining legal redress, would no longer be suffered to remain unpun* 
ished when the law held out a cheap and summary remedy to the 
injured party, was not without its effect in checking a class of offences 
which had been persevered in imtil the efficacy of extended sum- 
mary jurisdiction had been practically experienced. 

As before stated, it was on evidence of the statistics of summary 
convictions in a few small districts, that the conclusion I have been 
contending against was deduced. The statistics of summary convic- 
tions for an entire country do not bear out such a result ; and if they 
do not invariably exhibit an increase of offences with an advance of 
destitution, and vice versa, yet they show a movement of this charac- 
ter more frequently than one of an opposite nature,— that which had 
been announced as the rule by the Eev. Mr. Clay and others. Thus 
their test of criminality, when tried by a wider range of facts than 
their observations embraced, is found no longer to warrant their un- 
welcome inference. As to the test itself, which places in the same 
category offences of which the majority are very trifling, and those 
which really amount to crime in the true sense of the word — offences 
the number of which brought into court varies so much with the 
caprice of officials and complainants, and those which from their more 

* This last circumstance must partially be the cause of the falling off in late years of 
the number of committals to assizes and quarter sessions, which is greater than can be 
satisfactorily accounted for by any improvement in the physical condition of the people, 
and consequent diminution of the chief source of crime — privation. 
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formidable and definite character are rarely committed without 
being made the subject of legal investigation, I have before dwelt 
upon my objections to it. But, bad and unsatisfactory as the test is, 
and weak as must be any inference founded on it, it does not afford 
even the feeble support which was claimed. So much for the results 
of the statistics of summary convictions, — the class of offences from 
which it has been inferred that poverty andprivation are conducive to 
the morality of the people. But, looking to the statistics of real and for- 
midable offences,— statistics, moreover, which truly represent the 
quantum of the transactions they profess to deal with, which transac- 
tions, in their turn, afford an accurate measure of the crime of the 
country, — ^we arrive at the pleasing conclusion that, according as the 
majority of the people are affluent^ so also are they well conducted, 
and that it is only when they suffer privation a general increase of 
crime takes place. 



V — Free'Trade Besolutiona of the Council* Oetieral of the H4rault. 

Last session the French government presented to the Legislative 
Body a bill for abolishing the prohibitions against importation which 
abound in the tariff, and replacing them by duties which, though 
high, are not absolutely prohibitory. This bUl was so unfavourably 
received, that it was deemed advisable to let it stand over for the next 
session ; and, in the mean tune, it has been brought under the no- 
tice of the Councils-Greneral of the eighty-six departments of France, 
to give them an opportunity of pronouncing for or against it. As 
the protectionist interest is strong in France, especiaUy among the 
classes who usually compose the majority of the Coimcils-General, 
it is not to be expected that many of them will come forward in 
favour of free trade. So far but K>ur have transmitted to Paris 
the results of their deliberations ; and of these, two are against the 
bill, and two in its favour. The Nord objects to any change in the 
existing customs' arrangements, until all duties on the importation 
of raw materials into France have been abolished — a resolution 
which the Prefect endeavoured to his utmost to induce them to 
modify somewhat in favour of the bill. This proceeding on the 
part of an official is worthy of notice, as reiuting the report so in- 
dustriously spread by the protectionists, that the government was not 
in earnest in its support of the measure, and had instructed the 
prefects of the departments to encourage the Coimcils-Greneral to 
oppose it. The Council-General of the Aisne, likewise one of the 
northern manufacturing departments, expressed fears lest any 
disturbance of the existing tariff should reduce the wages of labour 
— imitating, in the grounds thus taken, the conduct so often adopt- 
ed by protectionists in England, who defended their monopoly of 
the home market, as a burden which consumers should bear for the 
sake of poor workmen ; but kept in the background the interested 

VOL. I. PART VII. EE 
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motiyes which really led them to favour a system which allowed 
rents and profits to increase irom the dearness occasioned by 
artificial scarcity, instead of being the producer s legitimate reward 
for raising, by the exercise of skill and industry, a greater quan* 
tity of goods at a diminished cost of production. 

The Councils-Greneral which condemn the existing prohibitory 
system are those of two southern departments — ^the Basses Py- 
r^n^es, and the H^raulU The former advocates the substitution 
of moderate protective for prohibitory duties, but these only to be 
temporarily maintained. But the resolutions of the Herault do not 
simply express support of a sound, and condemnation of a vicious, 
system ; but they constitute an instructive essay in favour of com- 
mercial freedom, which, doubtless, hereafter will be looked back 
upon as one of the most interesting productions the struggle gave 
rise to, like the Petition of the Merchants of the city of London in 
favour of Free Trade, presented to the House of Commons in 1820, 
and which drew from the late Lord Liverpool, to whom it had 
been submitted by a deputation previous to being presented, a 
declaration — " That with every sentiment and every principle con- 
tained in the petition he frilly and unreservedly agreed ; and that 
if he were then to form a commercial code, those were the prin- 
ciples on which he would establish it." The resolutions of the 
Council-General of the Herault are as follows : — 

" That the existing customs' tariff, by the numerous restrictions 
it imposes, and the impediments it throws in the way of foreign 
trade, is unsuited to the requirements of the agriculturists and 
manufacturers of the coimtry, demanding, as they do, an expansion 
of international dealings." 

" That the tariff discourages industry in various ways, by im- 
peding the acquisition of raw materials on reasonable terms ; with- 
nolding the stimulus of competition, which, when permitted to act 
within legitimate bounds, invariably produces the most salutary 
effects ; and depriving the country of the advantages to be derived 
from the inspection of models of foreign workmanship, and the 
possession of improved machinery invented abroad." 

" That restrictions and impediments are at present carried to an 
extent such as they have never been before by any civilized nation, 
since, of all kinds of manufactured goods, no less than nine-tenths 
are absolutely prohibited, and the remainder, in most instances, 
subjected to duties so heavy as virtually to amount to a prohi- 
bition." 

** That the system of commercial isolation is an anomaly in an 
epoch of peace, when civilized nations endeavour to promote 
mutual intercourse, and labour to attain this end by the 
construction of costly railways for facilitating communication 
between different portions of Europe, and by the ratification of 
solemn treaties of peace, of which that of Paris, of May 30, 1856, 
furnishes a most glorious example, embodying as it does the 
principle of fraternity among enlightened nations." 

" That prohibitions have been introduced into the commercial 
legislation of France expressly as measures of hostility against other 
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nations, as appears from the official title in the Statute Book' CBiU- 
letin des Loia)^ of the enactments establishing them.** 

" That an alleged inferiority of French manufactures cannot be 
brought forward in support of the commercial system of isolation, 
expressed by its consequence — prohibition ; for the extent of our 
exports of every kind, amountiDg in all to over £40,000,000, de- 
monstrates our general ability to appear with advantage in the market 
of the world ; and the heads of our protected manufactures, by com- 
peting for the highest prizes at the Universal Exhibition at Paris, 
have acknowledged, both implicitly and explicitly, that they were 
prepared to encounter foreign competition, the cheapness of the 
articles exhibited being one of the requisite conditions for obtaining 
prizes of the first order." 

** That if in any departments of industry the nation has not fol- 
lowed the general march of improvement, protectionist legislation 
is to be blamed ; for it is that which has made the heads of in- 
dustry believe the home market to be theirs absolutely, whether 
they worked well or ill, sold cheap or dear; or whether they 
fixed themselves in unsuitable localities and employed inferior 
implements, or chose their sites judiciously and av^oled themselves 
of the best machinery." 

" That the excessive restrictions which have been imposed uni- 
versally on the admission of foreign goods, have led to retalia- 
tion, especially as regards the wines of France — one of her staple 
products — whose annual value amounts to £24,000,000, and which, 
for the department of the Herault in particular, is the main source 
of wealth.^' 

** That in consequence of the reductions which the Emperor's 
government, with universal satisfaction, has effected in the prin- 
cipal articles of food, such as com and cattle, and liquors gene- 
ndly, as well as upon several raw materials^ such as wool, for ex- 
ample — agriculture, the most important department of industry 
in France, both on account of the numbers engaged in it and the 
magnitude of the interests it involves, has ceased to enjoy what 
are called the advantages of protection, whilst it still must endure 
the resulting burthens whenever it has occasion to obtain imple- 
ments and machinery, and various other articles of general utility," 
[whose prices are enhanced by an artificial scarcity]. 

" That the system of protection has ceased to exist in favour of 
the 20,000,000 Frenchmen employed in agriculture, but continues 
to subsist against them, to their serious loss." 

** That in certain departments of industry confined to a very 
small number of great establishments, the effect of protection is to 
encourage the producers to combination, the result of which is a 
very oppressive monopoly against the consumers, such as noto- 
riously exists in several important branches of trade." 

" That the effect of the commercial system embodied in the pre- 
sent tariff, which some from peculiar interests would desire to ren- 
der perpetual, is to charge the consumers for ever, to the profit of 
those who are protected, with a tax often considerable in amount, 
yet which, on principles of public policy, should not be allowed to 
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exist, tmless proyisionallj ; for a French citizen, since 1789, is only 
to be taxed for the State, for his department, for his commune^ but 
not for any private individuaL" 

^' That in a financial point of view, prohibitions, or duties so high 
as to be virtuallj prohibitory, are injurious to the State ; whilst 
moderate duties would yield an increase to the public revenue, 
which might be of considerable amount, and, at all events, would 
consist of a sum that now goes to the support of smugglers, a 
dangerous dass, accustomed to live in defiance of the law, and ever 
ready to famish recruits to the cause of anarchy.'' 

" That the principle of commercial freedom, supposing it brought 
into operation gradually and judiciously, would economise the pro- 
duction of various articles, and by th^ diminution of cost, and, 
consequently, of price, facilitate saving, and thus promote the 
accumulation of capital, an indispensable element of national 
progress." 

" That the interests of the working classes, for which the Em- 
peror's government is filled with a solicitude at once humane, 
enlightened, and politic, could not but be advanced by free-trade 
legi^tion, which by rendering products cheaper, because produced 
more economically, would furnish the means for extending indus- 
trial operations, and secure greater constancy of employment with- 
out a reduction of wages." 

** That the strictness of the regulations of the tariff with respect 
to goods has induced corresponding severity towards individuals, 
such as domiciliaiy visits and searching the person— offensive prac- 
tices, carried out for the benefit of a few, and which every one must 
regret to see permitted by the code of a nation which occupies so 
high a position as France in the esteem of the world." 

<* That under the reign of Napoleon I., the raw materials of our 
manufactures and articles of subsistence were not subjected to 
import duties." 

'* That though at that epoch there were taxes on the importation 
of iron and steel, yet they were moderate, being fixed at 44 francs 
for the one, on every thousand kilogrammes [about a ton], and 
99 francs for the other ; whilst before the time of the generous 
decree of 1853, they were at 2o6f. and 1,3 2of., for the most com- 
mon descriptions of each article." 

** That cheap iron and steel are of the greatest benefit to agricul- 
ture and manufactures, enabling those engaged in these pursuits to 
improve and multiply their implements." 

*^ That the bill for the abolition of prohibitions has been framed 
in a spirit of the greatest moderation, which ought to have dis- 
armed the hostility of any opponent who took the trouble of ex- 
amining it, since even on cotton fabrics, about which there has been 
most remonstrance, the proposed duties vary from if. joe. to yf. 50c. 
the kilogramme [a little over 2lbs.], while the fabrics of Grermany, 
notoriously inferior to those of France, flourish under a general pro- 
tective duty of but I jc, which demonstrates that the bill, in order 
to obviate any feelings of alarm, has allowed a superabundance of 
protection. 

'<That, therefore, the opposition which the bill has encountered 
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is devoid of any rational foundation, and seems to be derived from 
tbe same arrogant pretensions which once prevailed with the State 
at a former epoch, under a different government, and defeated the 
plan of a Customs' Union between France and Belgium." 

** That, finally, it is an object worthy of a government renowned 
for its lofty aspirations, to consolidate its noble work — ^the peace of 
Europe — ^by the aid of a safe and liberal commercial policy, gradu- 
ally introduced ; and that for this purpose there is notlung more 
urgently called for than the abolition of those prohibitions which 
other nations have already cast aside." 

" Upon these grounds the Council-Greneral testify their gratitude 
to the Emperors government for the numerous alleviations of 
the rigours of a customs tariff handed down from preceding 
governments, and the introduction of the bill for abolishing 
prohibitions." 

" And also express the following wishes :— 

** That all reductions of duties which have been provisionally 
decreed be promptly placed on a permanent footing, and that this 
be preceded by a revision of the entire tariff." 

" That all export duties on home productions be abolished, and 
that the forms to be gone through when exporting be simplified." 

" That all commercial prohibitions on importation be abolished, 
and replaced by suitable duties." 

" That the duties, for the most part excessive, which are now 
inscribed on our tariff, be reduced to such a rate as may permit 
foreign competition to stimulate native industry, which is at present 
sufficiently advanced to profit by such a system, instead of being 
injuriously affected by it." 

" That the duties imposed on raw materials of every kind be 
gradually reduced so as to disappear altogether in the course of a 
few years." 

" That the same may be done at a still earlier period with respect 
to implements and machinery employed in agriculture, maniUfac- 
tures, commerce, and navigation." 

" That, above all, the duties on iron, cast-iron, and steel in bars, 
be restored as soon as possible to the rate they were at under the 
reign of Napoleon I." 

" And that in the negociations now pending to secure to French 
industry a just reciprocity, special efforts be made to remove the 
interdict under which the wines of France have been placed not 
only in Europe but also in realms more remote.'' 

Notwithstanding the great merits of the H^rault resolutions, they 
appear sometimes to stop short of an unqualified adhesion to fi^e- 
trade, and are a little disfigured by the undue prominence assigned in 
the discussion of a national question to the special industrial pursuit 
of the neighbourhood, — ^the wine trade. In this respect they contrast 
unfavourably with the petition of the London merchants, which is 
perfectly general in its terms, and affords no indication of peculiar 
favour for any particular place or person. But those who prepared 
the resolutions in France may have thought their countrymen not 
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yet sufficiently advanced fot the reception of a broad and general 
expression of adhesion to the principles of commercial freedom, and 
that some appeal to local interests and class prejudices was necessary - 
in order to render the doctrines sought to be propagated to any 
extent acceptable. Placed under peculiar circumstances, they may 
have acted in the same spirit as that which guided the Athenian 
lawgiver when he declared he would not give his fellow citizens 
the best possible laws, but only the best they were capable of 
receiving. 
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